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1 THE WOMAN WHO LIVED 

AGAIN 


Part I 
CHAPTER I 
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1 THE WOMAN WHO LIVED 

AGAIN 


Part I 




CHAPTER I 

There was a strange violet glow at one end of the long, low 
. room. A faint quivering mist rose from the great stone bowl 
over which an old, crippled man bent intently. The mist 
thinned and wavered uncertainly, passed away and came back 
again, but always that weird violet glow remained. 

Outside, in the black night, a storm-wind hounded the rain 
and flung it in great splashes against the iron-barred windows 
of this old house by the Thames. The wind rose and at 
intervals howled like a fiendish, prisoned thing, struggling to 
be free. Its wild fingers clawed at the windows, rattling the 
casement as if seeking admittance. 

But the old Eurasian, bending over the great bowl on its 
grotesquely-carved stand, did not hear or heed. great 
stprnLof bitterness and b aulked desire was i n his br ain.' ‘ 

bo near was he to the great secret of all secrets—^so near, 
and yet so far away. Very still, with bent head, his eyes 
blazing strangely in the yellow, wrinkled mask of his face, his 
mouth a thin, hard line in its grimness, he watched the contents 
of that cauldron intently. From it came ever that violet light, 
eene and unearthly. 

It illumined the man's face, that old maskdike face, sickly 

m its pallor, long devoid of all expression. Only in the eyes, 

dark ahd piercing and inscrutable, under black eyebrows that 

* ^ ere vivid contrast to the snow-white hair above, was 
there life. 

I he eerie light illumined the room, almost bare of all 
urnishings, with its floor of discoloured stone, but in strange 

•? r i OU | 1 ' 1116 heav y portiere curtains of fcUck velvet 
tnat divided this room from the room beyond, ono caught 
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glimpses of rich hangings and luxurious carpets, of wonderful 
pictures and antiques, and the white glimmering hero and 
there of marble statues. 

There was a statue, and one only, here in this room. A great, 
hideous statue of some Indian god ! With jewelled eyes in 
which all the light of the room seemed concentrated, it stared 
down at the man who bent over the brazier, and the Brahmin 
servant behind him. The dark face of the Brahmin was tense, 
frozen with expectancy, the eyes inscrutable as they watched 
the misty bowl. 

Ahmed Singh stood as still as one of the statues that gleamed 
out of the shadows of the long room beyond, his face perfectly 
emotionless, his dark eyes inscrutable. In the faint eerie glow 
his red silk turban made a vivid splash of colour^ 

“ The Flame of Life,” said his master suddenly, in a low, 
monotonous voice, speaking in Hindustanee and as if to him¬ 
self. His eyes never lifted, they watched only that great bowl 
from which the mist and the violet glow arose. 

Once the merest suggestion of flame had stirred its depths 
flickered, and died away as swiftly as it came. Master and man 
bent forward, then the Brahmin's face became curiously grey. 
One saw fear in his eyes. 

" The Flame of Life,” the old man's voice said again. 

" The mystery of Life and Death, here at my hand, and yet 
not here. One thing only, Ahmed Singh, is missing. And— 
to-night is the last for experiments, for the vials that 1 brought 

from the Buried Temple are empty.” _ 

Fierceness, bitterness swept now into the words, , It stirred 
the dull monotony of his voice as a stone flung suddenly into a 
pool In that quiet room it echoed in wide, and ever-widening, 
circles of sound, that grew gradually fainter, and at last died 
away When he spoke again after an interval of silence, there 
was no emotion in his voice, its dull retrospective monotone 

was as before. , ,, , 

<• j remember that night in the Buried Temple in the heart 

of the great mountains of Tsaimura. It was a night of storm 
like this Ahmed Singh, and somewhere, amid the darkness, a 
red fire burnt from the summit of the hills. In the dead of 
ni-ht from the Buried Temple, I dragged the secret. For j 
years’had I lived in the shadow. The dead gods spoke to me 
but always they hid the secret. They hid the secret well. But 
at last 1 found it: and now are the years to be m vain ? \\ as 
fasa by-a dead fire ? ” His voice rose. His yellow 

hands clenche<?> 


IX 
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*' Many moons ago,” said Ahmed Singh. ” The sons ol 
Brahma knew the secret also.’’ His voice was like a chant, 
low and far off. ” The Wise Men brought back Life for a day, 
for an hour, for a year. Then -the flame flickered and died. 
For, my Master, they brought not back the Soul.- The body- 
moved and had speech, but the habitation of the body was 
forever empty. For Death takes that which no man may V 
bring back. The Soul is of the gods, and the gods alone. Thus s 
it is written.”, 

“ The soul ! ” The old Eurasian turned bitterly, shrugged 
his shoulders impatiently. There was an arrogant smile about 
the thin, tightly-compressed lips. The eyes grew keen, and 
fiercely vigilant. 

“ What does it matter ? Life, eternal life, that is the need. 
What use do men make of souls ? Like unsheathed swords in 
the scabbard they are rusted and useless in this age of com¬ 
merce. Souls are for idle dreamers, for children who believe 
in fairy tales. Life, lije ! It is here at my hand, and yet not 
here.” 

Bending low, he smote his hands together. ” All these years 
of toil and research, of paths away from the haunts of men, of 
lonely days and eerie nights with only the stone gods and the 
silent mountains for company, are these to be in vain, Ahmed 
Singh ? To-night I have used the last pliial; is it to be all in 
vain ? ” 

" The gods know,” said Ahmed Singh. “ And the gods 
know likewise what is best. What is evil shall, as the ages pass, 
be eliminated. What is good shall be retained. Thus is it 
written, Master.” 

As if at his words a faint quiver passed over the surface 
of the bowl. For a second, the mist parted as if blown by 
human lips. Outside all the winds of the world seemed to howl 
and batter against the old house in that moment. 

High on its altar the god Siva squatted and smiled its wise, 
unchanging smile, its jewelled eyes glittering. The mist in the 
bowl lifted slowly, in ghastly fashion. The violet light dipped 

Ahmed Singh ! ” exclaimed his master in a low, hushed 
vome, fierce with repressed emotion, ” Ahmed Singh ! Ahmed 
Singh ! The Flame of Life. Behold .” 

feU on his knees, lifted up his hands before the 

rt Z °* S £ ddenly out of the drifting, ghost-like mist there had 
come a tiny spurt of flame. As suddenly it disappeared. The 
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mist rolled back again, drifted over the bubbling frothing 
surface, and the violet glow became as stead}' as before. 

“ But it will come again,” he cried aloud, “ it will come 
again.” 

j '-V He prostrated himself, chanting in Hindustanee a strange 
litany. Then as suddenly he stopped and sprang to his feet. 
He stood by the bowl and watched, his eyes still on the hover¬ 
ing mist. 

" Much has changed,” he began in his low monotone, 
” since 1 first heard of the Buried Temple. I was a cliild then, 
Ahmed Singh, nursed by thy father. Like thee he was faithful 
to my father as thou art to me. My father si>oke of this tiling 
and laughed, for he was of the English, and was sceptical. It 
was my mother, a daughter of Brahma, who whispered the 
story to me, my mother who, dying of consumption, would 
fain have found the secret then that she might live. But it 
was not to be.” 

He bent a little forward, staring into the bowl. 

“ Much has changed, but always I remembered. 1 forgot 
for a time when I was being educated here in England, but I 
remembered when 1 began to know what my father’s people 
thought of blood that is Eurasian. There was a gulf I might 
never cross. A bridge there was built of courtesy, of polite¬ 
ness, of empty smiles and fair words. But when one’s foot 
was placed upon it, it crashed into the depths. One knew then, 
that only the gulf was real and enduring. That there was 
never conjmon ground on which white and black might meet. 
One knew that,” he ended heavily, ” when it was too fete. It 
is a bitter thing, Ahmed Singh, to love a white woman, to feel 
that she might have loved one excepting for the barrier that 
thine own hand hath not raised between thee.” 

Ahmed Singh made no reply. In these days when liis 
master grew old, he spoke often of these things. Over and 
over again it was the same story. Ahmed Singh knew it 

well. ■ 

-V'iSoM took the road that led away from the ways of men. 
1 sought the paths of the silent valleys, walked in the shadow 
of the dark mountains. I thought of the dreams of my youth. 
I sought to find the greatest secret of all secrets. In the 
Buried Temple of Lakana, in the heart of the Isaimuras, I 
found it, hidden deep in the bowels of the earth, beneath the 
altar-stone. Before that, I heard she, the woman I loved, had 
died. I said to myself that 1 must find the Flame of Life, and 
finding it, bring it back here to London where she and I first 
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met. Surely with it, even were it from the very dust, I said 
she would return. Flower of the flower that grew above her 
grave, yet might she return.” 

His head bent lower. He stared into the mist of the bowl as 
if he might see all that was hidden from him. But he saw there 
only the dreams of his lost youth, of lost love and ambitious, 
of the long, fauatical waiting of years 

“ With this she would have lived again, unknown to those 
who had shut her away,” he went on, and now he spoke to 
himself. *' So from the far ways of the mountains I came to 
find—to find that I had grown old and weary' with much 
seeking and that she was gone from me. Even the gods and 
their secrets could not reach her. For the gods of the land 
have no dominion save over the earth and all therein, and all 
that walks above. The sea held her, and the sea gives not up 
its dead.” 

He threw out his arms, crying something in that strange 
tongue. Ahmed Singh stood still and impassive. He waited 
in silence until at last his master turned to him. 

“ Much has changed,” he said. ” But the Secret is still here, 
almost solved. Something tells me, Ahmed Singh, that to¬ 
night, out of the wind and storm, there may come the one 
thing needed for its completion. What is it that is missing ? 
That which is written on the parchment, I know by heart, yet 
sometliing, that was not written, is missing. To-night-” 

Through the old house there clanged, breaking across his 
words, the sudden sound of a gong, muffled and deep, rumbling 
through the house like hidden, far-away thunder. The two 
men stared at each other. 

When the sound died away there came another, above the 
wind and the clamour of the storm, a long peal of the jangling 
house-bell that startled the very room with its echoes. For a 
moment master and man once more stared into each other’s 
faces, unable to move. 


That strange gong-like sound neither had heard before. Had 
it been something passing by, out in the street, or reverberation 
irom somewhere near ? It had sounded muffled, far away, and 

soun d had come from under their very feet. 
Then—that following, clanging peal of the bell. 

° c \ oc ^ a °d tbe 'world outside pitch-black and harried 
with storm l Three o’clock of a winter’s morning ; and at the 
floor °f this lonely, isolated house, to which no visitor came 

Sr da Y*. a ha «d had pulled at the bell. A gong bad 

sounded, weird and startling as if in warning. 8 8 
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The bell came again as they waited, loud, imperative. At 
a gesture from his master, Ahmed Singh, closing the door 
noiselessly behind him, glided ghost-like from the room. 

Silently, his felted slippers making no sound on the thickly | 
carpeted hall, he groped his way. The Brahmin made no sound 
as his lingers searched for and found a button at the back of the 
heavy hall door. He pressed it, and silently something slid 
back, and the faint glimmer ol light from outside came through 
the tiny square. 

From the blackness of the hall within he looked out on to • 
the world of blackness without. Hardly breathing he stood 
there. Gradually the scene outside, by the aid of the rain- 
blurred light of a street lamp, revealed itself to him. 

First came the tall faintly-gleaming pillars of the stone 
porch, then the stone floor, the five steps that led down to the 
Clark footpath. His eyes searched the space from the door to 
the steps of the porch, searched and saw nothing. 

Is there anybody there ? " whispered a voice behind him. 

“ No one, Master.” | 

Soundlessly he was thrust aside and the little old shrivelled 
doctor took his place through the aperture, as his eyes grew j 
accustomed, he saw the tall glimmering columns resolve 1 1 
themselves into definite shape, saw the steps, the empty space 
before the door, the empty steps beyond. 

Before that door no one stood. Yet a hand out of the 
silence of the night had rung the bell. Somewhere near, if not 
in this lonely house, had sounded a strange gong whose 
meaning none knew. 

No living thing was in the house beside themselves. No 
living thing was in the space before the door. Through the 
aperture one saw clearly enough after the first few moments. j 

Had anyone been on the doorstep even, crouched close to 
the door, they must surely be seen by those within. The old 
door, though thick, was narrow. A cliild perhaps might 
have hidden, crouched in the corner, flat against the wood, 
but no cliild' would be abroad at this hour and in such a 
storm. 

They listened, but no sound came save that of the wind and 
the harried rain. On either side, outside of the door, the flat- | 
pointed spears of the area railings glistened blackly in the rain. 1 
The area itself had long been closed, built over with glass, its 
gateway made one with the railing. There was nothing to be 
seen. 

“ Yet the bell rang,” said the old Eurasian. 
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** Yes_the bell rang," repeated Ahmed Singh in a strange 

voice. He looked at his master. His voice dropped to a 
whisper. “ And the gong. It was like to that which once 
rang in the Buried Temple." 


CHAPTER II 

With a swift movement Tenning, the Eurasian, had reached 
out his hand to the complicated mechanism of the door. A 
second, and it swung wide before as he flung himself out into 
the night, and down the steps. 

With wide-open, straining eyes he stared before him. The 
wind and the rain flung themselves like living things, with all 
their concentrated fury, against him. For a second he could 
not see. 

Then gradually the whole street, shining here and there in 
the blurred lamp-light, stretched before him. Wet and 
glistening the pavement of the street ran on either side. 
Through the cloister-like array of pillared porches one could 
see faintly enough indeed, but sufficiently to know that the 
street was deserted. 

The old houses in that street all had their areas built over, 
some with glass, some with wood. They had all been turned 
into factories or store-rooms. Only this old house, wedged in 
among them, where Tenning lived, was different. Yet the 
world passing by would have seen no difference. Like its 
fellows it seemed also a store-room of a furniture depository, 
with its dusty, barred and curtainless windows. 

On the wet pavement, Tenning stood with the rain in his 
face, and after a moment began to walk slowly down the street, 
hatless in the driving rain. At a word of command Ahmed 
Singh had closed the door. It locked automatically as it shut. 
He, too, stepped out into the street after his master. On the 
steps he paused, looked back. His eyes, accustoming them¬ 
selves to the change of light, sought the recesses on either side 
of the hall door. The shadow was deep at the foot, but only a 
child or dog could have huddled there. 

Each took one side of the house to the terminus of the street. 
On this side the old houses in the cul-de-sac peered forth with 
dust-blurred eyes ; at the other end beyond a narrow strip of 
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railed-in garden the Thames flowed past, muttering and sigh¬ 
ing, swollen and muddy with rain. 

Their task was soon finished. No lights showed anywhere 

m those silent warehouses. Had a door closed ever so quietly 

the keen ears of Ahmed Singh must have heard, his keen eves 
seen. 7 

Once, indeed, he had started involuntarily and looked over 
his shoulder. He had thought he had heard a sound faint 
rustling. Nothing was to be seen. Nothing was to be 
heard. They came back in silence, stood a moment by 
the stone steps looking east and west, glanced again at 
that distant railed-in strip of garden with its leaf-stripped 

trees, destitute of hiding-places, then turned slowly towards 
the door. 

And then Tenning gave a great cry. 

The blurred light of the street-lamp threw a wan light on the 
doorstep, and part of the stone slab of the portico. There was 
but the faintest of shadows of the slender line of the lamp-post 
itself. The same shadows grouped themselves by the doorstep 
as before, but there was something else there now, deeper than 
shadow—something that lay huddled and very still, right 
across the stone slab before the entrance. 

And the door was 'wide open. 

Tenning sprang forward suddenly with a cry of " Ahmed! 
the light-" 

A second, and the pocket-lantern the Indian carried flashed 
into the shadows, concentrated its rays on that winch lay so 
very still, curiously huddled against the doorstep. 

They found themselves staring down at a woman, a dead 
woman, whose garments were sodden with rain. 


CHAPTER 111 

Tenning had bent over and lifted the inert, shielding arm 
from the face. In the light it showed white, thin and drawn. 
The light of the electric torch wavered over it, showed its 
haggard beauty. Tenning bent low. Then he put his hand 
to his eyes for a moment. The rigid stoicism was gone. His 
features worked as if in agony. Great beads of perspiration 
stood out on his forehead. - 
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“ Out of the years,” he cried hoarsely. ” Out of the 
years-” 

He laid his ear to a heart that had ceased to beat. 

Ahmed Singh cried something, too, in a rapid undertone, 
in his strange language. He laid liis hand on his master's 
t^arm. For a moment his master did not seem to hear. He 
Tstooped and looked at the dead woman's face again, and then 
he made a gesture as if he brushed away the mist from his 
eyes. 

“ It is not she,” he said. Straightening his shoulders, he 
stepped into the dark doorway. Ahmed Singh, bending over 
the woman, lifted her gently at his master’s command, bore 
the woman into the hall. 

Tenning’s feet clinked against something as he led the way. 
He stooped and picked it up. Holding it flat in the palm of his 
hand he looked at it, focussing the light of the pocket-lantern 
on to it. 

He had set his lips grimly as he looked at a cheap circular- 
shaped locket, bent and battered as if feet had passed over it, 
with some undecipherable lettering on the back. 

In silence Tenning shut and barred the door. Between them 
tt|they carried the woman into the room and laid her on the 
r couch. 


She lay on the great couch in the luxurious room, and the 
water dripped from her rain-sodden garments, and made little 
pools upon the deep rose carpet. Her dark hair, curling wetly, 
shimmered in the light of the electric globes that Ahmed Singh 
had switched on overhead. The old man stood, and, with arms 
folded, looked at her silently. 

The room beyond, save for that eerie violet glow, was in 
arkness, in contrast to this. But the ruby eyes of the idol, 
reflecting light, seemed to glare at them, and to watch the 
white face that was so still. 


Faintly came the sound of the liquid hissing and bubbling 

m the bowl. For a moment it made no impression on either 

mind. I he mystery of a dead woman on the doorstep of that 
house engrossed them. 

I- " S1 je l°°ks a poor woman," said Tenning. He bent a 
.f? varc V uncertainly at first, studying every line of her 
ia.ee with a keenness that was half-cruel,’half-pitying. “ A 

c^T K ad worked hard - Look at those hands. Ahmed 

must h She k qUltC y ° Ung and beauti * ul - At one time she 
must have even been very lovely/' 

He bent low, listening with his ear to her heart. From a 
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cupboard in the room beyond be bade the Brahmin bring a 
stethoscope. For several minutes he tried many tests. Very 
surely at one time this old Eurasian had studied medicine. 

“ She is dead, then, Master ? ” Ahmed's eyes were on that 
quiet figure lying there beneath the clustering lights. 

“ She has been dead some hours,” said Tenning briefly. 

A flicker passed across his odd, mask-like face, as he rose. & 

“ Then— V/ho rang the bell ? 

The Brahmin perceptibly started. Involuntarily he glanced 
over his shoulders as if fearing some supernatural agency. 

” And the door was open,” resumed his master. “ You are 
sure, Ahmed, that you closed the door, that it was fast ? ” 

" I am quite sure. Master. Closed. You only have the key 
to open it when once closed. Neither of us was near the door. j 
It could not open of its own accord.” 

There was a little silence. That no one lurked in that house 
they knew well. Night after night it was part of Ahmed 
Singh's ritual to go through every room, used or unused. The 
old barred house was as impregnable in some ways as a fortress. 

No one inside the house had opened that door. 

The wind and the rain died down with curious suddenness. 
The casements no longer rattled. It seemed as if the storm 
had flung itself away as passionately as it came. * 

The only sound in the room now came from that alcove 
beyond the black curtains, where the steady violet light | 
glowed, and the hummimg, half-hissing sound came from the 
great Benares bowl. But the night seemed full of inaudible 
movements of rustlings, of silence that was full of sound, of 


whisperings and tappings. , . A . .. . „ 

Ahmed Singh listened. ” It is only the trees in the garden, 

he said involuntarily. , , . . . . . .. 

There came another sound, hissing, bubbling, then quite 

suddenlv the violet light flamed, with a strange muttering 
smh, almost human. The flame turned to vivid red. V ith a 
exclamation both men turned, all else forgotten. 

' Thc r oom bevond was full of the rose light from the bowl, 
and as they lo'okcd, out of that bowl, over which the mist 
hovered and suddenlv lifted, there rose a slender tapering flame, 
a thin shaft of gold, bright as if all the sunshine that ever was 

had gathered and garnered its essence in it 

With a loud cry Tenning stumbled forward, and fell on Ins 
knees beside the carved stand which held the sacred bowl. 
Against the wall, the idol of Siva squatted, its eyes afire with 
the radiance of the rose light, gleaming, ludeous. 
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Ahmed Singh cried aloud something in his strange tongue. 
He said it over and over, standing still, as if paralysed. A 
queer grey look came into his face. It looked pinched and 
wan, stricken with fear. 

“ The Flame of Life,” the old man said in a queer, choked 
voice. He stretched out his hands, palm outwards as if to 
warm them at that slender golden flame. The flame rose 
higher, higher, lifted itself from the bowl. 

Quite suddenly, as it came, it flashed and died. With it, too, 
died the rose light that illuminated the room. Only the violet 
light stayed. The bubbling sound grew in volume and then 
died away into silence. 

But there—in the cup-like receptacle within the bowl was 
something that had not been there before. 

Tenning raised himself and looked at it. Step by step 
Ahmed Singh began to move towards it, his face drawn and 
grey. The older man bent low over the brazier. The eerie 
light began to waver fitfully, to recede and pale, to take twist¬ 
ing, wraith-like shapes. Down,at the far end of the room the 
dead girl, forgotten, lay in her cheap, sodden finery, smiling 
her half-mocking, enigmatic smile. 

Ahmed Singh shut his eyes suddenly as his master bent 
forward. When he opened them again, at that loud cry of 
exultation, the only light in the room was the wan flame of the 
oil-lamp beneath the bowl. But out of the semi-darkness the 
ruby eyes of the statue were of fire. 

Ahmed Singh began to plead in a hoarse, strange voice. But 
Tenning did not heed. 

For the moment he was back in far-off India. The rain and 
the grey wintry skies of London were gone. In their place 
the sun blazed out from a turquoise setting on to the radiant 
earth beneath. Colour and light and life and laughter were 
there. The great mountains stretched away, towering high 
and majestically against the vivid blue. The great globes of 
the flame-flowers swung against the emerald of the trees. 

He heard the chant of the yogis in the silence. He passed 
again by the olden temples. In the Sacred Pools the red 
reflection of the sunset burned. Out of the plateau a temple 
rose, towering against the sky, no longer ruined and desolate. 
Ihe waters of the pools shimmered near. The tall stately 
pillars caught the light; white and slender against the dark 
and sullen background of the jungle. 

He heard the voice of the temple-priest cry out across the 
silence. Dark faces illuminated with the sacred fire that 
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burned within the temple lifted themselves to the heavens, 
chanting responses. 

Music drifted out of the years, low at first, then passionate 
and loud. A jingling of bells and the temple-dances flitted 
into the circle. Over all the rose flame wavered and receded. 
The priest was calling aloud : “ The Flame of Life . . . The 
Flame of Life.’' 

Ahmed Singh heard it too. His eyes saw. 

But now it was another voice tha{ merged itself into that of 
the priest, a voice hoarse and triumphant, echoing at last 
beside him. 


He came back to tlic room and heard the voice. “ And the 
last thing is here," it was saying. " The Secret is solved.” 

It was the voice of Tenning, the old Eurasian, and he was 
standing by the dead woman. He stretched out his hands over 
her, and at the sight Ml impassivity was swept suddenly from 
Ahmed Singh’s face. 

lie called aloud, cried out in Hindustanee : " No, no,” and 
again, ” No, Master.” 

1 here was fear that rang through the pleading in the native’s 
voice. The sweat stood in.great drops on Ins dark face, a 
peculiar greyness touched his lips. 

If tiie old man heard he did not heed for the moment. In 
his hands he held the tiny cup-like receptacle that had been in 
the the bow 1. I lolding n with a pair of slender J ndian longs, for 
it was yet hot, lie placed it on a small tabic near the coucli 
where the woman lay. 


Ahmed Singh saw him search then in a cupboard above the 
table. Tenning took out a case, unlocked it and looked at it 
critically, then lifted something from it. lie took out a 
hypodermic syringe. 

The Brahmin glided forward quickly, liis face tense. 

' No, Sahib,” lie had pleaded. “ No. It is forbidden by 
the gods.” 

Ilis master had turned and looked at him. Ins eyes strange. 
Tor a moment thus they stood, master and man. Tenning's 
eyes blazed fanatically. His teeth set, opened in a snail. 

Ahmed Singh's arms loll to his sides. Me made a gesture of 
resignation to the inevitable of fatality. He stood thereafter 
quite still, and watched his master with imperturbable face, 
although his mouth twitched once or twice in a queer way and 
his breath came fast. 

In the room there came a great silence. 

An hour passed. The man still bent oyer the motionless 
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figure, the shining hypodermic needle in his hand. The silence 
intensified. The shadows in the room beyond seemed to 
live. 

Tenning laid down the needle. He lifted the arm of the 
dead woman, bound it with clean linen. Then, squatting on 
rdlis heels. Brahmin fashion, beside the couch, lie sat and 
Waited. 

Suddenly there came a sound like a faint sigh. Ahmed Singh 
straightened himself, stood upright. The older man bent 
forward. His hands made a fluttering movement. Something 
fell from his hand and made a sharp tinkling sound as 
it fell. 

The sigh came again, distinct, loud in the quiet room. 

The girl on the couch stirred slowly as if wakening from 
sleep. Her eyes opened slowly. They looked at the old man 
standing there, half in shadow, at Ahmed Singh. She looked 
at them both, without fear or astonishment. 

She said strange words. 

“ I have been asleep,” she said drowsily. " And 1 dreamed, 
I dreamed that I had left this house and that, somehow, 1 
never meant to come back whatever happened. But 1 am 
^here.” 

> * She lifted herself on her elbow, rubbing her eyes sleepily as a 
child might. Then she yawned and closed her eyes again as 
if tired. 

“ It was only a dream,” she said sleepily. 

” Yes,” said Tenning, "it wa§ only a dream.” 

\ ' 


CHAPTER IV 

As A mytage entered the drawing-room in the nonchalant 

wake of Tony Brooke, his hostess detached herself from a 

herteogeneous crowd gathered around the tea-table at the far 

roo . m » anc l came languidly forward. 

a c 'S are tte in one hand, and she gave the tips of her 

1 t? 111 hn g er fto Armytage, and a sarcastic nod of welcome to the 

Honourable Anthony Brooke. 

, -5 n0t ° ften you S race me with your presence, Tony,” 

“2® said . over hf 1- shoulder in her languid, insolent drawl, and 

mh a shrug of her thin shoulders. “ Pleased to see you. Lady 
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Alicia, and now she smiled, a little maliciously, “ is not here 
\et. But you 11^,find heaps of people to bore you in the mean¬ 
time.” 

Only Mrs. Hallam could smile in just that way. And only 
Mrs. Hallam would say such a thing. 

The little half-malicious laugh that Anthony Brooke hatecV 
followed her words. 

Mrs. Hallam s dark beady eves twinkled at the sudden flush 
that came to his face. The Honourable Anthony moved down 
the room smiling good-naturedly, but with hatred in his heart 
against Mrs. Hallam. A good many people in that room hated 
Mrs. Hallam. ' • 

She turned back to Armytage. In her sallow, thin face her 
black eyes twinkled and flushed and glowed, and her thin- 
lippcd mouth curved itself into the conventional, half-insolent 
smile that was characteristic. 

"fl’ve heard a great deal about you,” she said carelessly. 
Her voice, languid but shrill and insincere, rather grated on 
Armytage's ear. ” So pleased you could come. Been to 
Downing Street ? ” 

J have just come from there. I saw the Premier.” 

She nodded carelessly. Her keen eyes studied the clean- yjj 
shaven, ugly, but strong, lace. 

“ And everything is settled ? ” 

“ Everything is practically settled,” he spoke gravely, and 
very well for a product of the masses, as Mrs. Hallam re¬ 
marked afterwards with her usual candour. 

Partly because no other guests were arriving at the moment 
Mrs. Hallam went on talking. 

Is it to be Lidstone or Annesbury ? ” she asked. 

There was an ash-tray on a table near, and she flicked the 
ash of her cigarette in it, and pressed out its fire. 

She spoke with studied carelessness. But under her half- 
closed lids her sharp eyes studied his face. 

” Annesbury,” he answered. 

Mrs. Hallam shrugged her shoulders. ” It’s a coal-mining 
district, isn’t it ? ” She shuddered fastidiously. ” Is the scat 
safer than Lidstone then ? ” 

“ J have been assured that both are safe,” he said, “ but y 
I preferred Annesbury.” 

” You preferred it ? ” She looked at him as if wondering 
that any person could make such a statement truthfully, and 
shrugged her shoulders again. ” Ah, yes. I’d forgotten. You 
know the district. You live there, don’t you ? ” 
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Her eyes bad added, " and, of course, you are one of their 
class,” just as surely as if she had spoken the words. 

*• Yes, I live there. I like the district. Bad taste on my part 
perhaps. And I like the people.” 

Mrs. Hallani stood with her back to the rest of her guests, 
lounging against a heavy mahogany table, and making no effort 
to introduce him to anybody near. 

She was dressed in some barbarous arrangements of green 
silk, with a gleaming sequin tunic ; and when, as often, so 
often as to get on Armytage’s nerves, she shrugged her narrow 
shoulders, the sequins glittered and flashed like snakes 
eyes. 

Robin Armytage had heard a good deal about this Mrs. 
Hallam before ever he had met her, or had definite thoughts 
of a Parliamentary career. Everyone had heard of Mrs. 
Hallam, witty, daring to the point of recklessness. 

Mrs. Hallam, wife of a prominent Cabinet Minister, a social 
leader among a certain set, was one of the most talked-of 
women of her day. She had a brilliant sharp tongue that 
scintillated wit, or cut like a sword-thrust, and rumour had 
endowed her with miraculous powers of political influence. 

” She can make or break you,” Anthony Brooke had said to 
Armytage. "You will detest the woman, but you must never 
show any signs of it. One man did, and she smashed him. 
I don't know quite how she did it, but she did. All his 
ambitions that seemed so near realization were suddenly swept 
from him. He shot himself afterwards.” 

Armytage had looked incredulous. “ Rumour is a lying 
jade,” he quoted. 

" Not in this case,” said Tony Brooke with unusual gravity 
of tone and expression. 

" But, Hallam,” said Armytage, " Hallam is a power-” 

" Hallam,” said Brooke dryly, " is mostly in his wife's 
hands. He’s brilliant enough, but he drinks like a fish. If 
Mrs. Hallam had been a man she would have been a Jesuit of 
note. She has the subtle brain, the fav-seeing sense, and—she 
is not over-scrupulous in her methods.” He paused, then 
added : “ Every young idealist who treads the road towards 
Parliament sees a sign-post on the way.” 

<( What is written on it ? ” Armytage had asked. 

Four words,” said Tony. " Beware of Oleuma Hallam.” 
** r,spoke gravely, with a touch of momentary bitterness. 

^ eu P ia Hallam, now puffing at her cigarette, her attitude 
the quintessence of insolence, her sharp black eyes darting 
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Hashes of enquiry now and again as she talked, deftly plied 
Armytage with questions. 

He had an uneasy sensation of being a worm, a very small 
worm, wriggling under the microscope, with the scalpel of 
Oleuma Hallam’s tongue dissecting him. the sharp needle of 
her eyes probing deep into his very mind. For the first time, 
that afternoon, he began to understand the meaning of Tony 
Brooke’s words, and to understand why people maintained 
that Mr. I Iallam was Mrs. Hallam’s husband first and a Cabinet 
Minister afterwards. Mrs. Hallam seemed to be cognizant of a 
great deal that went on in the world of politics. 

What are your views ? ” she had asked him, apropos of a 
Navy Hill that was then making a slow and laborious progress 
through the House, but of which Armytage at that stage 
practically knew nothing. But he gave some of his views 
straightforwardly. 

“ Mind you," he said. He had a rare smile, and he was 
smiling now. ** It is only the Man in the Street speaking." 

Mrs. Hallam puffed out a ring of cigarette smoke, watching 
him under her half-veiled lids. 

“ The Man in the Street," she shrugged her shoulders a little 
impatiently, " is a myth. He is the prize exhibit in the Tussaud 
of the Press, a representation of that which is not in existence. 
A bogey, in short." 

A man-servant came to the door, looped the heavy green 
velvet curtains back, and announced : 

" Lady Alicia Carningham. Miss Ramerton." 

The conventional reception-smile Hashed across Mrs. 
Hallam’s thin, insincere face again. She fluttered slowly across 
the intervening space, and left Armytage pondering over their 
conversation and wondering exactly what she meant. Tony 
Brooke would have said that Mrs. Hallam didn't know herself. 
Most of Mrs. Hallam’s chatter resembled coloured beads strung 
inconscquently on a string. When the string broke she tossed 
them from her, and started to thread a few more. 

A stout elderly lady c;ime in, and Mrs. Hallam greeted her 
effusively. Behind the stout lady, a young, rather pretty girl, 
followed. 

She was in white, and in the white furs about her shoulders 
a diamond clasp flashed and sparkled. Armytage thought she 
was one of the prettiest girls he had seen. 

He waited uncertainly, at a loss as to what to do, standing 
there where Mrs. Hallam had unceremoniously left him, a tall, 
lean but well-built figure, towering out of the room. 
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Mrs. Hallam had probably already forgotten his existence. 
Would he make his way down the room towards Tony Brooke, 
through chattering groups of women and levelled lorgnettes 
and half-interested, half-amused eyes, or stand his ground 
there until Mrs. Hallam should again recognize his cxis- 
W tence ? He wished he knew more about the ways of Ixmdon 
•• society. . . 

He wondered what Tony Brooke would have done under the 
circumstances,—what was the correct thing to do ? To stand 
there like a graven image was an aimless and unsatisfactory 
sort of proceeding. But there seemed nothing else left to him 
to do, considering the room was full of people who were 
strangers to him. 

The pretty girl with the white furs settled the matter. She 
glanced in his direction, and said something to her hostess. He 
saw the stout elderly woman turn towards him then with a 
glance of enquiry. She had a pleasant, plump face. 

'* Oh, you are still there. Mr. Armytage,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hallam, with her little, tinkling laugh. 

She swept around and called him forward, and included 
him in the group. She introduced him to Lady Alicia Ca.mi.ng- 
i}. ham, and to her daughter, Miss Ramerton. 

' " Mr. Armytage,” explained Mrs. Hallam, ” is about to 

give up the role of country gentleman, and become a mere 
politician.” 

The eMer lady murmured something in acknowledgment, 
while Mrs. Hallam laughed her tinkling, half-malicious laugh 
as if she had said something that amused her and ought to 
amuse everybody else in hearing. She turned her back on him 
alter introducing him to Miss Ramerton. who it appeared was 
the daughter of Lady Camingliam. With an air as if of relief, 
the young girl began to talk to him. 

rJr ^ ° ne of those litUe all uring mouths that are called 
hormn l n ° ve \ ,sts and society-journalists. When she smiled, 
fair < teetl \ sl ?? wed ’ sma11 and level. She was pretty and 
rpnacf ty J >lcaX English girl, reserved and cold-looking in 

smUed’nmv i?R e i aniI ? ated in ex P ressioa when laughing. She 
R deaUt appeared° bln Armyt ^°' o£ whom she had heard a good 

n»*w? Ul< i! l,t we s£t d °wn Somewhere ? ” she said. " I’ve been 

them a 8 nd telk unti?^ ^ m ° ther ? nd MrS ' HaUara ' viU stand 
find a chak or hvn 1 “T “I* 1 ' Do ^ think V° a could 
smiled again ^M^ wtn maddened crowd ? ” She 

again. . Mrs. Hallam s tea always m4ad6ns them, you 
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know. At least they say so. Could we get those chairs across 
there before someone else seizes them ? ” 

He obeyed with alacrity, piloted her across to the chairs in 
question. A tall, thin girl fluttered up to them, talked for a 
second, fluttered away again and sent them tea by a man¬ 
servant, who seemed afraid to bend lest he break. 

“ That is one of Mrs. Hallam’s daughters,” said Miss 
Ramcrton, with a nod in the direction of the girl who had just 
departed. 

” Is she—clever also ? ” he asked. 

Airdrie Ramcrton smiled over her teacup. “ No. She is 
just Mrs. Hallam's daughter. That is the worst of having an 
exceptionally brilliant mother. The river of her success swirls 
on, and leaves the daughters perched high on the banks, or 
else floating on the current, like straws in the wind.” She 
stopped, laughed, and added doubtfully : ” Now that’s a bit 
mixed, isn't it ? 

” Oh, i can follow your meaning.” he said, and laughed. 

“ Now, I,” she said brightly, “ can come up occasionally like 
a whale to breathe the air of individualism, because our family 
is not cursed with brilliance or cleverness. We are just ordi¬ 
nary folk.” 

* 

“ Is brilliance a curse ? 

” More often than not.” She selected a cake carefully from 
the silver dish he held out to her, bit a little piece out of its 
round iced top, and looked at him with eyes grave for the 
moment. ” You rarely find folk, anyway, who are all-thc-time- 
brilliant. Their brilliance or wit is generally spasmodic.” 

” I think that applies to everything,” lie agreed, ” not only 
in wit, but m novels, plays, poetry. Any of the arts, in fact. 
After all. brilliance is like champagne, light froth on the surface 
—and bubbles that break.” 


” Are you trying to preach a sermon ? ” she asked in mock 
horror. 

His rare smile came slowly to his face. It was a very like¬ 
able face, for all its ugliness, when he smiled. 

” No. I am no preacher. You sec, I can’t be brilliant. I 
only succeeded, or failed, in producing a moral to adorn a tale.” 

” Which is the strongest in you ? ” she asked. “ The power 
to perpetrate epigrams on an unsuspecting public, or the art of 
extracting votes from unsuspecting citizens with the usual 
Parliamentary pincers ? ” 

He laughed', looked at her over the rim of his teacup. 

“ Now I’m beginning to think,” he said, ” that it is you who 
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are brilliant. My hostess must beware of her reputation. 
There is a rival in the field.” 

She put down her cup suddenly, pushed it away from her 
with quick petulance. 

" Ah, no,” she said, with a sudden change in her voice. ” No. 

f for perhaps I would have also the fatal gift of making people 
uffer. Wit is a two-edged sword often. It can cut, and 
deeply.” 

The thought of Anthony Brooke’s words came back then. 
Was Airdrie Ramerton thinking of it too ? Did she know the 
story ? 

As if reading his thoughts she said slowly : “ You are Tony's 
friend, aren’t you, Mr. Armytage ? You see we know Tony 
quite well,” and now an adorable pink flush spread itself over 
her face, and she looked down at her plate. Her hand played 
with the cake-crumbs, made and unmade little yellow mounds. 
Heifelt a vague, inexplicable pang at the flush on her cheeks. 
” Well, you must get Tony to tell you something about a 
friend of his who suffered from the cruel shafts of some one’s 
brilliancy.” She went on, hurriedly : " It is sad, but it may 
help you a great deal in one way. It may teach you what—and 
ifcwhom—to avoid in your career.” 

> “I think,” he said in a low voice, " that Brooke has already 
told me.” 

He was looking down, his brows frowning a little, as if he 
were vexed or perplexed. 

Her grey eyes lifted, searched his face for a moment with 
their clear gaze. He looked up and their eyes met. Then she 
nodded. 

“ Yes. I see you have heard. I am glad.” 

Lady Alicia came over to them then, dropped into a chair 
beside them. 

“ I’m just dying for a cup of tea,” she declared. Armytage 
rose immediately and went on a hunt for some. He came back 
a moment afterwards with a cup, followed by the man-servant 
with a fresh supply of cakes. 

” Tony told me he met you down in the district you will 
shortly represent in Parliament,” Lady Carningham said to 
UArmytage. She spoke kindly, with none of the insolence of 
^patronage that had lurked under Mrs. Hallam’s manner. 

” Yes.” He began to tell them about it in his straight¬ 
forward, unaffected way. “ It was about two years ago.” 

” And you saved his life,” said Airdrie. “ You do not 
mention that: I remember it well. Tony wrote and told me all 
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about it at the time. He was bathing in the river and got out 
ot Ins depth and you happened to be passing by-” 

" And in return. ” remarked Lady Alicia placidly. “ he tried 
to steer your thoughts in the direction of Westminster. It 
sounds rather as if he owes you a grudge for saving him.” 

i ler eyes twinkled. They were very kind eyes, a little vaguest 
and their blue faded, and at times she spoke vaguely, as if 
forgetful, or as if other thoughts harassed her. That perhaps 
best described Lady Carningham, a vague, sweet, forgetful 
woman who sat under the damoclesian sword of everpresent 
worry. 

Here is Tony now,” said Airdrie. The little soft flush came 
into her cheeks again. 

Brooke came gaily down the long room towards them : he 
flung questions at them as he came. 

“ How long have you been here ? ” he said. ” How did 
you manage to slip in so quietly ? You must have got in 
through one of the windows. I've been watching that door for 
ages. 

” Then something is wrong with your eyesight,” Airdrie 
declared. She made room for him on the couch beside her. 

” You’ve got astigmatism. You should get glasses. Now, arc -* 
you sure you can’t sec two of me ? 

” If I did,” said Tony, ” it would be a sure sigQ that I had 
already presented myself with glasses—and with something 
in them. I’ve got a thirst also,” he added. “ I’ve been 
dancing attendance on ever so many people, and some sinister 
fate has decreed that up to the present I shall go tealcss.” 

” Poor dear ! ” said Lady Alicia. ” You shall sit here then 
and have it in peace, lor I see a fresh relay of tea bearing down 
upon us.” 

Mrs. Hallam bore down on them too, and confiscated 
Armytage. 

” Ever so many people want to know you,” she said, with 
the characteristic shrug of her shoulders, that managed to 
convey wonder as well as other things. ” Tony has been 
saying things about you evidently, also disseminating the 
information that you once saved his life. People are wanting 
to know why you did it ? ” 

Lady Alicia laughed. She thought it was very amusing of 
Mrs. Hallam to say such a tiring. 

“ Mr. Armytage didn’t know Tony then, you see,” said 
Airdrie, and she smiled at Tony with that soft flush in her 
cheeks. 
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Armytage rose reluctantly but with a show of unconcern 
and followed his hostess. 

They went down the long room, making their way through 
little groups of people, who seemed to be made up of hats and 
furs and enquiring lorgnettcd eyes. The lorgnettes scorned to 
watch each step lie took and how he took it as he followed 
Mrs. Hallam's sequined train, with the one desire uppermost 
not to tread on it. 

There was an astonishing preponderence of bald-headed men, 
airing their views among interested groups, or dancing attend¬ 
ance with the air of a past generation ; and here and there were 
dotted the younger generation, languid young men, mere boys 
most of them, with apparently no serious occupation or 
interest in life. 


Mrs. Hallam dumped him down among a group of elderly 
women, and introduced him in her drawling way, so that their 
names all seemed to run together. He gathered, however, 
that they were all titled folk, otherwise Mrs. Hallam might 
have just as well have set him down in a mothers’ meeting 
in a vestry. They did not seem to look any different, he 
thought. 

They were all plump, in varying degrees, and most of them 
were plainly dressed. Some were undeniably shabby, but he 
learned afterwards that that was a sign of originality or 
charming eccentricity. 

They were all kind to him and asked him a great many 
questions without waiting for any answers. One of them 
asked him whether he was in favour of Woman’s Suffrage, and 

before he could reply, replied for him by saying, that she 
hoped not. 


Then a young-faced woman, with an elderly figure and 
rather untidily dressed, came up to the group and some one 
introduced her to Armytage. Her dress had the effect of being 
thrown on her from a distance. 

She bore one of the oldest titles in England, and he turned 
to her with interest when she sat down beside him, for here at 
last would be one woman who stood out from the others. 

Had he not seen her name in many of the daily papers, her 
™®JI S °* evei 7 question of the hour ? When any topic was 

th ? ? ame ° f Lady Daney led un ^ er the 
heading of Women of the Day. 

he wer Y e ? OWD beSide him and taUced to him as if 

SmT^t J a^L eager for i°P y - She Seated him in the 
V® sweet, detached way, and as if he had a notebook and 
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an ink-pencil, and sue left him to put in all the necessary 
punctuation. 

She asked no questions whatever, but dipped into an appar¬ 
ently endless preamble of her own doings, where she had been 
that morning, where she was going that afternoon, what she 
thought of what she had seen, and what she thought she would 
think of what she would see, and all this without any commas 
or full stops whatever. The only full stop was when she came 
to the end of all she had to say, and then she rose. 

This surely could not be the Lady Daney. But it was. She 
told him so, as she rushed on. She had a way that was con¬ 
sidered delightfully vague of rushing from one topic to another. 
She did it with a celerity and apparent desire to get it over 
and done with, that amazed and amused him. 

She dragged him after her on her long excursions of thought, 
darted up and down a road as it were, rushed off into aimless 
and labyrinthian passages, and then, by some chance, found 
herself out on the main road again. She came to an impatient 
pause, waited as impatiently for him to Till it in, and when he 
did, gabbled it off triumphantly as if it had been her own 
original idea. Then she rose abruptly, said sweetly : “ Thank 
vou so much ! How clever of you ! • Good afternoon,” and she 
was gone from him. 

He told himself that on the Views of Lady Daney the news¬ 
paper journalists must have worked very hard. He began to 
think that the views were all journalist and no Lady Dancy. 

She was progressing to the door, making hurried good¬ 
byes. She had a Big Meeting of sonic sort to attend im¬ 
mediately, she informed them, with a sou peon of mystery. 
The destiny of nations was in her air. 

When later on at night Armytage sorted his impressions of 
the day he mentally noted Lady Daney as a woman who 
talked with delightful vagueness and rapidity about nothing 
at all. The deepest impression made on his mind was one that 
would have shocked Society, who had graciously allowed this 
man to enter their domain, for he had not a society-journalist 
mind, or the exquisitely-cultivated mind of the aristocrat, his 
was only a hopelessly, commonsense middle-class mind that 
saw Lady Daney as "a lumpy, untidily-dressed woman, who 
chattered like a parrot. 

“ So brilliant,” exclaimed a woman next to him, looking 
admiringly after Lady Daney. " You've heard, of course, 
how very clever she is, Mr. Armytage ? 

When he had talked to, or been talked to by, several others 
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he decided that as a matter of comparison Lady Daney was 
clever. He began to see the weary-society-journalist's point 
of view. 

The ocean of small talk, and waves of comments rose and 
fell about him, sometimes he rose on the crest of a wave, for a. 
finoment the subject of interest, the cynosure of a hundred 
’eyes, and then again he slipped back into the trough of 
oblivion. 

It was all very noisy and gay. Some of the ladies smoked 
and some did not. The clatter of the tea-cups was incessant. 

Mrs. Hallam was standing now by her tea-table of black 
oak carved with grotesque heads. It was littered with old 
silver, teacups and saucers, tiny plates, cake trays and sand¬ 
wich dishes. From a silver hot-water urn the steam poured 
steadily, and, underneath, a tiny blue light lifted its steady 
unwavering flame. Everybody but the hostess waited on 
everybody else. 

The room was growing crowded with new arrivals but 
astonishingly few people got up to go. The long room hummed 
with conversation, the pleasant confusion of interruptions and 
introductions. 

The buzz of talk eddied about Armytage. They were 
talking of the House of Commons, of one of the Members. 

“ He has perpetrated something in statuary, they say,” said 
a soft amused voice. 

“ My dear, have you seen it ? No. Well, you should. It is 
labelled now in order to avoid so many ignorant people asking 
what it is.” The speaker turned to her hostess ” So clever oi 
him, don’t you think so, Mrs. Hallam ? ” 

\ er 3 r , said Mrs. Hallam sarcastically. ” Very clever 

indeed of him to label it.” 

The laughter rippled around Armytage. The light, amused 
and not very amusing chatter went on. He wondered if it 
were always like this. 

Thoughts of his middle-class home came to the middle-class 

man who sat among them, adrift on the raft of isolation for a 
moment. 

hour, in that home of his, Armytage’s mother, in her 

■. . S1 j. ^ er hair neatly braided under its lace cap, would be 
sitting dispensing tea and hospitality. 

v.- * K a< J hored him once. The women who came had bored 

relief U 'tk 1S 1 ? i flashed bac k to them now with a sense of 
rjrr 1 hey had keener interest in life, those women. They 
were much more sincere. They did not pose. Life to them 
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was a river, deep and wide. Here it was a shallow brook, 
bubbling noisily over stones. 

His mind went back to his home. He saw the spotless cloth, 
so painstakingly embroidered, his mother sitting in simple 
state behind the tea-urn, heard the pleasant, unworldly gossip 
of the day that had nothing malicious in it. 

Mrs. Hallam’s shrill voice broke across the room, shattering 
retrospection. Drawling, amused, but barbed with a shaft as 
usual, it said : 

Yes. I do expect him here to-day. Silly old thing. But 
he has tons of money. Hancsscy’s canned bread you know.” 

Another voice : ” And he is just knighted.” 

Is that what you would term synonymous in these days ? ” 

Boring and costly process,” said Mrs. Hallam. 

Armytage turned to look at her. She was leaning against 
a mantelshelf not far from him, a cigarette still in her hand, 
the smoke curling up about her thin sallow face. By her stood 
a weedy little man insignificant in appearance, yet for all that 
bearing a strong likeness to Mrs. Hallam, who was not insig¬ 
nificant. 

Armytage looked at him with interest. This was no doubt 
the near relation who Dame Rumour asserted with many 
mysterious noddings of the head, had a Parliamentary 
position that should have been the Honourable Tony Brooke’s. 

” Yes. Hanesscy’s knighted ! ” repeated Mrs. Hallam. 
She had her shoulder half-turned from the doorway, and so she 
did not see that Armytage could sec a bald-headed man with a 
red face coming along the hall towards the arched entrance to 
the drawing-room. 

The ft 07 lie yc curtains were drawn back and Armytage could 
sec him plainly. 

“ I hear ” said Mrs. Hallam's shrill voice carrying further 
than she knew ” that he has had a new coat-of-arms painted 
on his carriage'. ” 

A little ripple of anticipatory laughter trickled among the 
listeners. The pompous man-servant appeared at the door, 
waited his opportunity to announce the new-comer. In the 
buzz of talk no one heard him. 

“ What is it ? ” asked a chorus of voices. 

“ A sack of flour,” said Mrs. Hallam, ” and a bun rampant.” 

It was clever, but cruel. 

In the peal of laughter that rippled through the room, the 
man-servant announced, very distinctly and pompously : 

“ Sir Frederick Hancssey.” 
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In the little, sudden silence that followed, Mrs. Hallam 
fluttered forward, with outstretched hand, her sequins flashing 
like a thousand snakes’ eyes. 

“ Dear Sir Frederick," she said. " I had almost given up 
^ expecting you. You are very late." 

y “ A thousand apologies my dear lady." He bent low, a 
- little stiffly over her hand. 

Armytage wondered if his face was always red like that. 
Of one thing he was very sure, by the flash that had come for 
one instant into the eyes of the man as he waited at the door 
and that was that Sir Frederick Hanessey had heard. 

He had an intuitive sense, too. that here was a man who 
would not easily forget. 

" Mrs. Hallam has made a new enemy." said Tony’s quiet 
voice beside him. Armytage turned to find him standing there. 
He was looking at Hanessey a little frown on his face. 

is he I p 1 ’’ ta ^ C Said : 1 tllink 1 liave seen him before. Who 

line ^ H * 6 made llis mone y in the bread or cake 

line or tinned biscuits I forget which ” Brooke answered. 

hpf’nrl ' a h i ave al -rr J had that feelin 8 of having seen him 
7 a*/ T yS lt eludeS me - He is a » American, or Irish- 
^nencan, they say. Has been in England for years however 

calls himself an Englishman now." y now ever, 

had'thouX ^ Haness ,°>\ H e told himself that lie 

naci thought there was more of the German than Irish 

mm tbOT dismissed the thought from his mmd “ Qb ° Ut 

da^hSthowe^nt 3 n °''' * ^ ^ 

Inn i US 8 ,° said Br °oke suddenly. "You’ve been 

lootang bored anyway. Armytage. for ever so long ° 

"I thoughtI'^? lyta8C , lau ,? hed ' hal! ^ consternation. 

‘-SgU.3^MSaSttfr “*"■— 

otherVrcl^'teinra'n^^ Tmy Calmly -' " 'there are 
into a pool The rhmt y, n' COr ? er y ° U are hkc a flung 

flinging^ou here bui^^ Forgive me fo? 

t counts nowadays *’ t0 COme Sooncr or Iatcr - It all 

aSSSSP-s tsar *&n 
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“ Do the Carninghains belong to this circle then ? ” asked 
Armytage. in a doubting tone. 

No, ' said Brooke hastily. “ They do not. As the com- 
poser says of his music, there have to be accidentals. Probably 
Society thinks that mixing things might introduce a new 
sensation. \ here's a craze nowadays lor sensation. 

Armytage nodded without meaning to be rude : " I can 
say 1 understand that. They seem very dull in themselves. 
Is it because Society is necessarily limited ? 

“ It is a lor tress ” said Tonv stilling a yawn " which may 
be also likened to a cemetery. The folks outside can't come in, 
and the folks inside don't appear to be able to get out.” 

1 hey began to make their way down the room, their progress 
impeded here and there by Brooke's friends. Annytage was 
taller than Brooke. He carried himself better. Several 
admiring eyes looked after his well-knit figure. Two or three 
people asked him for his address that they might write 
to him. Invitations, the surest sign of approval, were in 
the air. 

The Carninghains had gone. To Armytagc the room seemed 
suddenly and inexplicably empty. Sir Frederick waylaid 
them lor a moment, took stock shrewdly of Armytage, to 
whom he insisted on being introduced. The sense that he had 
met tins man before came back to Armytage, but he could not 

place him. . 

iMrs. Ilallam's shrill voice, dominating everything as usual. 

was saving in answer to a question : 

Lady Clevcrley will be late but you d better wait. She 

particularly asked me to keep you until she came.” 

bir l redcrick said to the two men then, apropos of the 

remark : “ , , . . N,v , ,, 

•• l believe Lady Clevcrley s new protegee is a beauty. 

A half sneer came then over his old face, with its rheumy, faded 

eves flecked with red and pebbled underneath by line, tell-tale 

wrinl les ” Lady Cleverlev seems to have an inexhaustible 

stream of them.” he remarked to Armytage. ” As fast as one 

is married off another arrives. \\ hat the matrimonial market 

would do without Lady Clevcrley as auctioneer one does not 

Brooke turned away, frowning. As he told Armytage after- 

wards, he had no time for Hanc^scy. , ,, 

“ Vet he is ranked among the eligible parties of the season 

he said in deep disgust. “ Ever so many young girls would 
accept the old wretch. 
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Armvtage told himself that lie knew one girl who would not. 
Her fine strong iace assured that. 

They were free at last, moved towards the archway. Then 
suddenly both stopped. The buzz ui talk in the room died 
abruptly. 

Through the archway came three people. They stood there 
for a moment, awaiting announcement. 

Lady Cleverlcy, slim and dark, pretty, came first. She 
ranked as a beauty, and in a hard, artificial sort of way, she 
was ; but it was not because of Lady Clcverley that the buzz 
of talk died abruptly down, or that Mrs. Hallam frankly 
stared. 

A sepoy servant in white uniform, with a bright scarlet 
turban, had followed, stood as if at attention against the dark 
background of the heavy portiere curtains. 

Everyone stared at him, he was so eminently picturesque 
and unmoved. Then there was a murmur. Tall and statuesque, 
slim and wonderful, there came fox-ward a fascinating creature 
in a flame-coloured gown and a coat of Russian sable. She 
carried a huge muff, out of which peered the tiny head of a toy 
dog of the same colour. J 

At the sheer beauty of her face and figure, the startling, 
posturesque but fascinating effect of her. a little silence fell 
^Across it the pompous voice of Mrs. Hallam’s man-servant 

. . . and Miss Zara Tenning." 


CHAPTER V 

\° u have such old-fashioned ideas, Airdrie ” Ladv Alicia 

andQ a ^aint 8h T d ' n* 5°™ old - fashlo ”ed tilings are very sweet 
houses WU1 ad ? 1 ! t that - 1 them in other people’s 

nouses and other p e °pie s families.” 1 1 

.« not in > our °wn, mother dear.” 

” Now° von ^ Alicia declared emphatically, 

where pLole a edition of ye ancient novel 

** But doesn’t t ° V< 7 a " d s f° ke of xt as if lt reall y existed.” 
but her eyTda^ecT •• The 1 ’" V ^ demurely, 

ancient, uLntain that it do«.™ n ° Ve ‘ S ’ “ weU “ the 
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sat by the window of a morning-room that looked over 
Kensington Gardens, all green and fresh with the budding 
promise of spring. Airdrie's heart, too, budded and put forth 
tiny green shoots of hope and happiness and little birds sang 
in her young heart. 

She was very fresh and sweet as she sat there in her electric ^ 
blue gown, her fair head bent, and her slim fingers busied with 
delicate embroidery. 

Lady Alicia sat at a desk that was almost snowed up under 
an avalanche of invitations, and an ominous pile of bills. It 
was the bills that brought the worried frown to Lady Alicia’s 
face. She was figuring on the pad before her, adding up 
half-aloud. 

“ l orty-two, and sixty-three and-” She looked up at 

her daughter absently. “ That gown suits you, Airdrie, 
although you have the wretched Carningham hair instead of 
ours . . . Oh, you were saying something, dear." 

“ No. You were, mother," said Airdrie sweetly. She bent 
over the delicate pink rose she was embroidering on a slip of 
linen. " You were talking about love." 

Lady Alicia, who was one of the most forgetful people in the 
world, roused herself quickly at that accusation. ; 

" 1 am quite sure 1 was not,” she answered with determina¬ 
tion. She looked at her daughter’s t*ent head meditatively. 

“ I was answering you, Airdrie, if I remember rightly.’ 

" But I hadn’t said anything, dearest." Airdrie was very 
interested in the subtle shades for the delicate-pctalled rose, 
but her grey eyes danced under the long, downcast lashes. 

“ i hadn’t, really. Whatever made you begin a conversation 
about—about such an old-fashioned topic- 

" A very young man, with no prospects whatever, made one 
mention it," Lady Alicia interrupted grimly, and the Honour¬ 
able Airdrie Ramerton blushed deeply at that, and made 
sundry uneven stitches in the silk-petalled rose, ihe petal 
was not pinker than her soft check at the moment. 

" Yes A young man who comes here far too often for my 
peace of mind and his comfort,” resumed her mother, " con¬ 
sidering his income, or rather, considering the lack ol it. 1 m 
not good at arithmetic, as you and your father are so fond ot 
informing me, Airdrie, but I know that two paupers added 
together don't make a fortune. 

Airdrie bit her lips, a little resentfully. 

*• Tony is a nice boy, mother. And some day he will make 
„ood. If there is a Dissolution—soon, as is expected, he may 
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get his chance at last. You know Mrs. Hallam manoeuvred 
things so tliat-” 

“ I've heard all this before.” said her mother. ” After all. 
is it any more than hearsay ? It seems to me that Olcuma* 
Hallam gets the blame of everything that happens. She is the 
scapegoat-always. This very young man. with very young 
ideas, and a very young income which will never grow, is ol 
more interest to me at the present juncture, my dear Airdrie.” 
“ Tony has brains.” 

“ What do we. with bankruptcy hanging over our heads like 
the damoclesian sword, want with brains ! ” her mother said 
in exasperation. ” It's money, money, money, Airdrie, that 
counts in the world to-day. 'I his is an age when everything 
goes down before money. None of us like to acknowledge that, 
but there it is. I don’t deny that Tony Brooke has brains, but 
I do deny that they have helped him in any way." 

She punctuated her remarks, half-impatient, half-worried 
with dabs of her pen into the blQtting-pad before her. 

Its always been money,” said Airdrie. Tears welled up 
in her eyes, but she kept them back by an effort. ” We have 
got on so far on very little.” 

, But ho J. Airdrie ? ” Her mother rose, went over to the 
beautTof "tt r > ° Ut "t? CyeS that » w nothing of the 

Jnh-^n in h H G fi rd .", S ' Have you ever considered that we 

managed ^ ““ ? HaVC y °“ 

to S tM s SP °T,l 0 t Ver hc . r shou >der again. “ I tell you it has come 
to this. The town house has to be sold. Afterwards for the 
season, we will have to take a furnished fla f,', rds ’ Ult 

more e£eri„Sv° Pl |h are ??. ing that no "'adays,” said Airdrie 
considered th/n t. e work down, leaned forward and 

S ' thoughtfully. •' It is a big barrack of a 

place, anyhow. As long as Carningham House doesn't 

atei^ h 's b he t riw e ned Ue , S t y ouble '" said Lady Alicia desper- 
Carmn„w, S d ' faClng her daughter- " Sooner or later 
then m . 1 House must follow as a matter of course.” Am! 

to know a i e r r : r T t ; r -ust know the truth. You tad 

to the hULAirdrie.” * Carnm S ham House L<i mortgaged up- 

hef ™th“.'IrtolLTetbedtorntr ;,^ 46 ^ * < 

a pleading noteinter’voiai 4 ''■^m/hatm'i^as that oneteads. 
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Oi in novels, but that could not exist in real life-” 

voice stopped as if she found it hard to go on. 

Airdrie did not speak, bhe sat very still, her head bent. 

' None of your sisters had your ideas, Airdru 1 cannot 
imagine where you acquired them. You went to the same 
school You go to the same houses as they did. 1 h.-y married 
well and quickly. Here, alter three expensive < -ms, and 
another looming in sight like a nightmare, are you. . dicing like 
a child, thinking like the child of a fishmonger. * 

\irdrie lifted her head and looked at her nv».ner in amaze. 
In all the years ol her young life she had never h- ard her speak 

^Ladv Alicia said bitterly : “ Oh, I know of what you are 
thinking. Airdrie. But 1 feel desperate because ol the debts, 
and I'm honest enough to want to pay them l xv kept the 
worry and truth from you as long as 1 could. But I had to tell 
you. Whatever our faults may be at least the t arninghams 

af •• Do we owe—much ? ” asked Airdrie in a whisper 

So much that I cannot, try as I will see how we are going 
to oav even one-tenth of it.” She walked over to the desk, 
selected a bill at random, then brought it back to her 

daUg ,S it.” she said. ” The couple of lines at the bottom. 

I mean They are rather insistent to say the least. 

1 They were. Airdrie Ramcrton studied it in silence U was 

not*immediately'settled.^ C Hie hrm pom^ou't’that° they had 

bC 'AhaOs^nfya sign of the times," said her mother bitterly 
that is on b , . are living on the very edge of 

'' canT do the things Lady Clevcrley does.' All our 

things. n feelmgs are against it. \ou see, there 

traditions and m> ^ savc bankrup tcy or—your marriage 

is nothing n make handsome settlements.” ^ 

with someone whe ■ -ukled m a low voice : ” Sir 

A^cr a lit tie good to your father I think 

Frederick Hanes**.has ^ V * House, and all the land 

you should hnow thaL l ^ *> Vour father considers that in 

theY'Iuu'A™ lo^arance. Hanessey has acted most hand- 

somely” a „ a in. Her pen struck viciously 

« she were St. George transiting the 

Dragon. 
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“ I believe in love,” said Airdrie oddly. Colour burned in 
her cheeks, her eyes were bright, a little feverish. “ I—I 
believe I am in love with Tony, mother. I couldn’t marry 
anyone for money or position. I couldn't.” 

Lady Alicia, deep in her own thoughts, only half heard. 
Her eyes lingered on the faded silk-hung walls, on the thousand 
and one things that belonged to the House of Carningham. 
Absently she said, thinking of the tradespeople and the 
snowstorm of bills that descended regularly upon her : 

“ I wish that civilization had never abolished the barter 
arrangements.” 

” It hasn’t,” Airdrie declared, and bitterness came now into 
her young voice. ” So much youth and beauty for as much 
money, so many dollars for an empty title, so much for honour 
and power even in the political arena. Oh, the market-place 
of life is always busy, there is always something or somebody 
on sale. And now I am to be dumped down among those awful 
title-seeking Americans, and put up for sale to the highest 
bidder.” b 


Lady Alicia looked at her in consternation. “ Whatever are 
you talking about, Airdrie ? ” 

The girl had risen and folded up her work. She began tc 
walk restlessly up and down the room. 

1 m not sure that I know,” she said, and whether it was an 

answer to her mother’s question or her own thoughts, was not 

clear. ’ It seems to me that I have been verv selfish. Only 

this morning I was so happy. There did not'seem a care in 
the world. 

There was a little silence. 

tnti Alld i the ?V, Sa ! cl Alicia ver Y quietly, ” you came to 

to tne edge ol the sleeping volcano on which / stood, and which 

nas been smouldering and threatening to blow us up any 
S e ; } d,d «<* mean to tell you, Airdrie. But it was only 

nght that you should know.” y 

U was only right,” said the girl. She resumed her 

veiw ?vt P rt Cin8 ' 4. 1 had knmvn sooner. I have been 

owm fnr t\ • agan T t \ J be biU you showed me was one of my 

tired of and f a i' ad W ° rn and toSsed aside carelessly, or got 
have toicTmc ‘hire"? ^ tllr °"' n *° niaid ' Yo “ 

said I and n nmv tb" ‘° have your yo,lth ’ A-rfrie," her mother 
she did u h f re , Came a catch in h cr breath. All at once 

broke do™ and C cntdso(Uy ad " CVer SeCn '' Cr m ° thCr d °' She 
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Airdrie stood amazed, then she ran forward, slipped on her 
knees by her side. 

“ Mother,” she said, “ mother." 

Lady Alicia's lace was very still and strained. Another 
woman would have cried aloud, and sobbed hysterically in 
her place. 1 he tears fell on Lady Alicia's hands silently, slow 
tears that had a world of meaning. 

” Dear,” whispered Airdrie. ** Forgive me. I did not know.” 

She caught her mother's hands. Outside in tire Gardens 
the birds sang in the trees. The faint sweet smell of the 
hyacinths lloatcd in through the open window. Airdrie held 
her mother’s hands tightly. 

” Mother,” said she, a little hoarsely. ” I was thinking of 
Edna Linton. She was one of the Cleverley protegees. Last 
week you and I were at her wedding. There was barter, if you 
like. Old Linton’s gold bought her a title ; not an English 
title, but still a title, and therefore dear to their hearts. All the 
papers wrote of it as a romance, spoke of them as a happy 
couple, glossed over the fact that it was a case ol barter. And 
she was so young, mother, and he—lie was practically an 

imbecile.” 

Airdrie shuddered. 

” Did you ever see a more pitiful thing than those two 
■comin" down the aisle, and the organ like a mocking-voice 
playing. ‘ O Perfect Love ' ? She, with her face white under 
its rouge, and he giggling like a child of ten. No one would 
have been surprised had he danced in the aisle. I think that 
they were more surprised that he didn t. I said Lien to 
myself ”—her young voice rose passionately— that I would 
throw myself into the Serpentine before I could do the thing 

" h ller ( voice dropped to a whisper. ” Mother if there is a 
God how*He must loathe and despise tins earth-world 

<• ' ij drie ' ” her mother exclaimed in horror. \ou must 
not speak like that. You really must not," she drew the go¬ 
to her leet, stood up also, her own face pale. It—it isn t 
riiristi in-like to sav such a thing, to sa\ the least. 

Airdrie drew a quick breath; Then she walked back to the 
window. Standing there, and without turning, she said. 

” Forgive me, mother. I am sorry if I upset you. 

Lady Alicia drew a breath of relief. She went over and 
patted the little cold hand of her youngest daughter. H ere 
there ! We shall forget all about it. We shall say no more 

about it.” 
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The telephone bell rang. Lady Alicia went to the desk and 
lifted the receiver. 

“ Yes. Speaking. Oh, is that you ? ” vaguely. " Really. 
Yes, do. Camingham will be delighted. I’ll tell him you rang 
up. So glad. Yes, do come.” 

She laid down the receiver, turned to Airdrie. 

“ Mr. Armytage is in,” she said vaguely. ” Now do you 
remember which was Armytage ? I’ve a dim remembrance of 
meeting him somewhere, or hearing the name. Anyhow, he 
rang up to say he had won his election.” 

Airdrie turned, a little reminiscent smile in her eyes. 

“ We met him at Mrs. Hallam’s. He is a tall man, with nice 
eyes. He came with—with Tony.” She turned back to the 
window again. ” And I distinctly remember you asking him 
to ring you up and let you know the result of the election.” 

“ Oh yes, I remember now.” She lifted her hand to her 
mouth to hide a yawn. ” I saw you talking to him afterwards. 
Did he bore you ? ” 

«. tj N °' 1 liked him very much ’” said Airdrie indifferently. 

He was so different to the men one meets nowadays, and he 
looked so straight and clean-living.” 

“ What expressions you do use,” remarked her mother, a 
AJrdri c 1Tnpa ” entl y She ber e y ebro 'vs. “ Really, 

She sat down before her desk, began to wrinkle her brows 

again and then with an unpatient exclamation began to stack 
tlic litter into neat piles. 

“ 1 ’ m . sure 1 d J on ’ t know,” she said, “ what tradespeople arc 
coming to nowadays.” 1 i 


CHAPTER VI 

reVlartv™^ °' ^ ^ill-stacking, an event that occurred 

ter neit m^d tnn aren ^ "? thout an y solution of the problem, a 
* DhTav ? UI l CCd the arri val of a visitor. 

' •< show hbS l0 ° k | d Up fr ° m hcr writing-desk and nodded, 

onow him up, Siramonds.” 

Ramerton look ing out over the Gardens, Airdrie 

Of hervdvct K . °“ ‘k th “ Ught ' The soft blue » 

g*wn fell about her slim, graceful figure. Hei 
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hair. lor all its Caniingham dullness of lights and shades, shone 
in the light, and was curled back in a loose knot at the nape 
of her neck. 

She did not hear the servant's announcement, nor Sir 


Frederick Hanossey’s entrance. 

Hv a mirror near the desk Lady Alicia rapidly straightened 
her rumpled hair, and with an effort of will swept the worried 
expression from her face. 

On the first days of the month, when the mail was of late 
larger than usual, owing to the unwelcome persistency of the 
tradesmen's attentions. Lady Alicia’s hair was always rumpled, 
as if she had been running her hands perplexedly through its 
thick, fast-greying waves. 

Sir Frederick Hanesscv came in. and Airdrie turned abruptly 
at the sound of his voice. 

Sir Frederick was dressed in an irreproachably-tailored 
morning suit. A flower disported itself in the button-hole of 
his black coat, but his face was, if anything, redder than usual, 
and his eves were a little bleared. 

Airdrie thought it was because he was so old that his eyes had 
that faded rheumy look. She looked upon him as a very old 
man. decidedly a bore, and inclined to be prosy. But had he 
not been good to her father ? So her mother had said less than 

an hour ago. . 

It was her duty to stay and be pleasant to this tiresome olci 
man, instead of obeying her first inclination, to leave the room 


on some pretext. 

she came forward to meet him and greeted him with girlish 
cordiality, and strove to forget that lutherto she had thought 
him a verv foolish old man indeed. She strove to think instead 
that she had been very much mistaken in him. In some way 
lie had saved Carningham House for them. 

\irdrie had no business head at all. She was simply a very 
S wc"t and unaffected girl, who preferred to spend more of her 
days in the country than m town. As the youngest of the 
family, kept late in the schoolroom, she lived by choice much to 

hC hlu- 1 knew that Sir Frederick had given a great deal away to 
charities therefore she concluded he must be much nicer than 
he looked For her years Airdrie was very unversed in the 
wavs of the world. The known poverty of the Carmnghams 
kept them out of town save for a short season. 

<o she talked to him in her soft girlish voice, and listened 
to him when he spoke of a new shooting-box lie had bought, 
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of a house in Park Lane which he intended to buy, and the 
place he already had in the country. 

She wondered, listening, what did he, a lonely old man, 
want with all these places ? His wife, it appeared, was long 
since dead, he had no children. It would have been so much 
more cosier lor him, she decided, sitting there dreamily in the 
morning light, if he took a flat instead. Park Lane was sc 
noisy, so blatant and ugly. There was only one house that was 
not ugly in the whole of its length. 

■ Mrs, Hallam came in before Sir Frederick had finished his 
recital. 

She seemed to bring in with her a little of the chill sharpness 
that still lingered in the air without, and she was dressed in 
bizarre fashion as usual, with an exceedingly short-skirted 
frock, much befrilled, and a huge muff of the same tone. 

She litter her eyebrows and shrugged her shoulders when she 
saw Sir Frederick, and shook her head at him. 

“ Naughty, naughty ! ” she said to him. " And so early, 
too.” 


He seemed to be very amused and laughed a great deal in 
response. W ith a little flush, Airdrie told herself, with sudden 
petulance, that some of Mrs. Hallam's so-called witticisms were 
silly and meaningless. Privately she had always considered 
Mrs. Hallam vulgar. 

But Airdrie could hold her own, and a little later during Lady 
Alicia’s absence from the room, she retaliated by asking Mrs. 
Hallam coldly il it were true that the Rip Van Winkle Govern¬ 
ment were approaching a Dissolution. 

y l le Nip \ an Winkle Government,” repeated Mrs. Hallam. 
A sharp flush came into her thin cheeks, as if she had never 
heard it dubbed that before. “ Who calls it that ? ” 

" Jdost of the papers,” said Airdri£ easily. 

Oh ! said Mrs. Hallam contemptuously. ” We never 
read the papers.” 

^ on V OU think you miss a 8 reat deal ? ” Airdrie asked 
5 ? y a ! lc \ VCI *y politely. She looked very young and innocent 

desire to shak^l^ 11 * Hallam had a sudden and unreasoning 
istfc'gcsture ^ Cd ^ thin shoulders instead with a character- 

Dilsllutio^y dtr" n0thiDg ab ° Ut There wm be 

sweetl f v C °”Th y r U W ° uld know ’ Mrs - Hallam.” Airdrie said 
j»weeuy. I he Government really should not allow the papers 
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to be published. Such a bad effect on the mind of the masses. 
Do you know that some of them really believe that it is the 
Government who are asleep, and they who arc awake ? So 
absurd. Ouite the contrary, of course.” 

Mrs. i lallam shot a fierce questioning look from under her 
half-closed lids, but Airdrie Ramerton's face was evidently an 
open book for all to read. • Sir Frederick changed the subject 
abruptly, his eyes twinkling. 

” What did you think of Lady Cleverley’s latest protegee ? ” 
lie croaked. " Strikingly beautiful woman.” 

She’s queer,” said Sirs. Hallam. A puzzled frown lined 
.her brows. ” Oh, ves, I suppose she is beautiful,” she grudged, 
“ but she’s so—so different somehow. Rather stagey, really.” 

” What is she like ? ” Airdrie was interested. 

” A poster,” said Olcuma Hallam promptly, ” a walking 
poster, advertising somebody's goods. Imagine a llame- 
coloured gown, hair almost the same colour-” 

“ I thought her hair .wonderful,” said Sir Frederick, with the 
air of a connoisseur, lie leaned forward, eager, his old eyes 
narrowed. 


”... and last but not least in the point of view of 
effectiveness,” said Mrs. Hallam, ignoring him as il lie had not 
spoken, ” a native or Indian servant, a Brahmin or Cingalee or 
Sepoy or whatever you call them, carved just like a statue.” 

” It certainly sounds striking,” Airdrie murmured. ” Where 
docs she come from ? Who is she ? 

” Yes. Who is she ? ” asked Lady Alicia at the door. .She 
came in. ” Everybody seems to be talking about her, and the 
sensation she makes wherever she appears. Who is she ? 

“ Ah ! ” said Mrs. Hallam, with a wise air. ” That is what 
no one appears to know. It would have been much nicer, of 
course, il not so picturesque, had she brought the family tree 
with her. Perhaps the Brahmin is perched on one of the 
branches however.” 

“ (ji course,” Sir Frederick announced, a little pompously, 
” anyone chaperoned by Lady Cleverlcy must be a person of 
some standing and—er- 

” Don’t be a fool, Sir Frederick dear,” returned Mrs. 
Hallam with what was known as her air of delightlul rudeness. 
“ Sure, you know as well as I that Lady Cleverlcy would 
chaperou a Chinese cretin if she were paid a large enough 
sum.” 

” Ugh ! ” Lady Alicia shuddered, and shuddered again at 
he picture Mrs. Hallara’s remark presented. ” What tilings 
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you do say, Oleuma.” Mrs. Hallam’s bluntness of speech often 
shocked her. 

" You know it’s true,” said Mrs. Hallam candidly. “ We 
all know. Why disguise the fact ? Even Sir Frederick 
knows.” And now she gave a little malicious laugh. “ Or he 
ought to know. She chaperoned him.” 

“ My dear lady-” he protested, but she made a little vioue 

at him, nodding her head. 

“ Oh, I don’t mean that you in the least resemble a cretin, 
but you know what I mean.” 

My dear lady,” he said again, ” I am sure that I do 
not.” 


” Methinks that the gentleman protesteth too much,” she 
returned nonchalantly, with a mirthful, wicked gleam in her 
eyes. “ If you show me, in confidence, of course, the blocks of 
some of your cheque-books, I will whisper to you how I know.” 

Lady Alicia thought that Oleuma certainly went too far. 
Candour was candour certainly. But one could quite well 
leave candour out of the curriculum, and give manners the 
preference. 


Sir Frederick went very red, and swallowed abruptly. The 

colour came into Airdrie Ramcrton’s face, too, then faded 

slowly away and left it a little paler. She was thinking of 

what her mother had said less than an hour ago : that there 

was one way always out of financial difficulties. 

” So you see,” Mrs. Hallam cheerfully went on, riding 

rough-shod over their feelings, and riding the more cheerfully 

ana using spurs because she was aware of it, ” Lady Clcverlcy’s 

chaperonage doesn’t really count lor anything. It doesn’t fell 

w l \ nyt i hln8 about the mysterious beauty. In fact, it leaves 
a lot to the imagination.” 

un ‘ h “fh? 1 \ old m T e s ° mc timc ago,” said Lady Alicia, taking 

H SdS i ln ^ ady Cleverlc y's behalf, ” that she was to 
X ro , n the daughter of a wealthy Indian recluse. At least 

m d i ‘ Ve , d m , lDdia ’ and lhe S' rI was born there, somewhere 
l0nely mounta,n °us region. She had been very ill 

her Ull?? ear$ ’ and , he brou § ht her to England. Owing to 

course aPPCarS ShG had l ° St her memor y as to India. Of 

Cleverlev it'lT ‘ S n °i t a ° Il u ldian - he onI y livcd in India. Lady 
Beverley it appears knew his people.” 

dear L^dvTli? Mrs; Hallam > and laughed. ” My 

world and l0 ° k S ° * hocked - I m a "Oman of the 

trowel.” 1 d t behcve ln oaUmg a spade an electro-plated 
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'Ut ometimes.” protested Airdrie, “ you hit them over 
the liea-. with that spade. \ ou have even buried them 
with it.” 

Mrs. HallanTs eyes narrowed, flashed to the girl’s face. 

Ltavo ! Airdrie,” she said ironically. ” Are \on seeking 
lame as an epigraniniist ? ” 

Heaven lorbid ! said Airdrie piously and laughed. The 
laugh seemed somehow to relieve Mrs. Hallam. Of course, 
Airdrie Kamcrton was too young and stupid to have meant 
anything. 

Well, to return to the woman of mystery. She comes out 
of the nowhere into here.’ Hu* has been properly, or im¬ 
properly, introduced. She has caused a sensation, bhe is 
fabulously wealthy, or her recluse parent is. That is, so far as 
we have got. And she has lost her memory of what happened 
previously. That is nothing,” and she laughed. " T hey all 
lose their memories. It is very wise of them sometimes.” 

“ Is she so very beautiful ? ” asked Airdrie. ” I wish I had 
seen her.” 

Mrs. Hallam frowned. ” Some people think so. Absurd the 
way some of the women, as well as the men, rave over her. 
Personally, I think she is rather uncanny. I don't like the 
way she has of looking at one.” 

Sir Frederick chuckled. ” I wouldn’t mind,” he said, ” if 
siie looked at me at all. She doesn't. What do vou think of 
that native chap : the attendant, you know ? ” 

” He follows her everywhere," said Mrs. Hallam. She threw 
out her hands expressively. “She never goes anywhere, it 
appears, without him. He just stands near the door quite 
silent, still as a statue. Oh, it’s most effective, and, alter all, a 
new sensation.” She yawned, as if bored with the subject. 

” Ah ! ” asked Sir Frederick. ” What more can you 
want ? 

“ I want that Indian,” declared Mrs. Hallam, ” or I want 
one something like him.” 

” Don’t say that a new fashion in that direction is to be 
started,” cried Airdrie in mock horror. " Think of it, mother ! 
We would have to black Timpkins to be in the fashion. Poor 
Timpkins ! ” She began to laugh at the mental picture of the 
fat and ancient butler in the guise of an Indian. 

“ I’m really thinking of treating it as a fashion,” Oleuma 
Hallam declared, half seriously and wholly wickedly. “ I 
want a South Sea Islander, however, in the garb of nature and a 
waist-cloth of shark’s teeth.” 
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" A—South Sea Islander ! ” repeated Lady Alicia faintly. 
Words failed her. 

“ And he shall wear a big bow on his left arm in place of a 
bangle,” Mrs. Hallam said calmly. " Or on his leg. Or 
perhaps I shall tie it through his nostrils instead of a nose-ring. 
I am not quite sure, only that the colour of the ribbon bow will 
go exactly with my gown of the moment. The Tcnning craze 
will be nothing to the Hallam craze when it starts.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” gasped Lady Alicia weakly. ” Oleuma, 
you’d never do such a thing-” 

She had a vivid memory of Oleuma Hallam doing many 
tilings. Nothing was impossible. 

” Oh, I’d do it all right,” declared Mrs. Hallam. ” Von know 
I would if once I made up my mind.” 

" I believe you,” said a voice, and Lord Carningham came 
into the room. He greeted Mrs. Hallam and Sir Frederick 
genially. ” I don’t know what you are saying you are going 
to do Oleuma, but, by Gad, I know you’ll do it.” 

He sat down while she told him all about it. He chuckled 
in unison with Sir Frederick. Carningham was a big, sandy- 
haired, good-natured man, with a rather handsome but weak 
face. If he had exceptional talent in any direction it was the 
art of rumning up bills. He left the rest to his wife. 

“ Gad ! I can just see you,” he repeated. He had a pleasant 
sleepy voice and a pleasant sleepy laugh, and, above all, a 
pleasant sleepy way of getting through the world without its 
troubles affecting him much. As he was wont to say, Lady 
Alicia did enough worrying for two. Cheerfully and mostly 
unconsciously he allowed her to do it. 

„ But ri1 have to give up the idea,” mourned Mrs. Hallam, 

because it would take at least two to three months to get one, 

and by that time the fashion would have given place to another. 

Amabel Cleverley would have a new protegee—and there 
you are.” 

” She’s a deuced fine-looking woman, that Miss Tcnning,” 
commented Lord Carningham. ” Who is she ? ” 

“ She is Lady Cleverley’s new protegee,” said Mrs. Hallam 
dryly. 

much hC nodded and smiled - “ But that doesn’t tell us 

vavw^ mU, u aS CVer we vdU know ' 1 ex P e ct," she said, and 
othl? things Any neWS ° f interest ? ” The y be § an to talk of 

You were standing by the window when I came in,” said 
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Sir Frtdcrick, turning his attention, never very far away, to 
Airdrie. " Can you see the Gardens from there ? ” : 

W e have a bcautiiul view." She rose. “ Would you like 
to see it ? " she added simply. 

Sir hrcderick said he would be delighted. He followed her 
down the long room to the wide window, with its frilled chintz 
window-seat. 

1 hey stood together, the old man and the young girl, and 
looked out over the gardens. The scent of the first sweet 
flowers rose up to them, the fragrance of young growing things, 
the laughter, too, of the young, happy, human things walking 
along the pathways, and in the distance the prattle of little 
children. 

In her blue velvet gown Airdrie, slim and straight, stood 
there and drank deep of the pale glory of the morning. The 
weak, wavering sunlight lay across the green stretches of the 
Park below. Here and there the first flowers blossomed, 
colours flung by the earliest sprigs in the palette of nature. 

Somehow the sweetness of the morning had something sad 
in it that brought tears to her eyes. She wondered if it brought 
sadness to tins old man from whom life was passing, for spring 
spoke of youth and the things ol youth. 

1 want to thank you," she said, in a low voice Her eyes 
looked up at him, very clear and frank. She stood there, 
young and very English and sweet in her girlishness and 
youthful grace. * 

An odd light came into (lie old crafty eyes of Sir Frederick, 
and flickered away again. It l rought her, without apparent 
reason, a sudden sense of disccnuort and uneasiness. She 
felt genuine!) distressed, vexed with herself that it should be 
so. Here was an c>ld man, \ery old he appeared to her, who 
had by his money made a secure plate lor himself in the world, 
and, in a certain sense, in her world also. 

He had a host of acquaintance's. She wondered how many 
real friends might be counted among them. Slit- thought lie 
lool eel older than usual to-day, the pebbled wrinkles about Ins 
eyts more plain, the pouches more pronounced. 

“ Do not thank me," he said, and he moved nearer to her, 
stood close beside her. She was looking now out of the window, 
her face a little graver than usual. 

" But 1 must,” she said. " Though I—1 cannot help feeling 
sorry that the necessity for your generosity should ever have 
arisen. Sir 1 rcderick." 

The flush ol distress came to her cheeks then. 
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\ He said : ” They should not have told you.” To himself 
le had added, ironically : “I wonder just how much was 
t\ld.” 

V My mother told me, just a few minutes before you came. 
Indeed, I think we were discussing it when you came in.” 

Vie shot her a quick glance ; but no other expression came 
ovir her face. 

TWill you tell me,” he said quietly, " just what Lady 
Cahingham told you ? ” 

Sle told him then all her mother had said. With his eyes 
halfrlosed, his lips set half ironically, he listened. 

“ \—I could not bear to lose Carningham,” she had ended, 
with a little catch in her breath. Her little hands made a 
fluttering gesture. ” I don’t mind what we lose in town, or 
what the necessity of circumstances beyond our present control 
may strip from us—but—not Carningham. 1 cannot tell yovi 
how grateful I am to you for standing by my father in what, 

I suppose, has been a crisis. But I understand it will soon be 
over.” 


Ah 1 ” h« said, and then, “ Let us talk of something else. 
v\on t you sit down, Little Lady ? I’ve wanted to talk to you 

for quite a leng while, but never seem to have you a moment 
to myself.” ! 

She smiled ” I’m afraid I will bore you. Sir Frederick. I’m 
not a bit clc\er, nor a good conversationalist.” 

She sat dc^vn on the window-scat. The sun shone on her 
hair, leit her >yes a little in shadow. The open V-shaped gown 
she wore shoved the slender column of her throat. His eyes 
travelled Iron it to the paste buckle at her waist, the long 
sash she worn and then slowly down to the little shoes with 
their pointed toes and high heels. 

Airdrie stirred uneasily under his gaze, uncomfortable with¬ 
out knowing yhy. 

1; ” *°' v ' ,' vhat are " e to talk about* ? ” she said. Her eyes 

!^ ed> * °? ked ° ver his balcl hcad to the group at the far 
end 01 the room. She strove against the feeling of bore- 


wSV 1 * 41 ' we talk about ? ” she said brightly. “ What 
subject interests you most, Sir Frederick ? ” 

Sf said, quite slowly and very deliberately : ” You ” 

eves a htr , he adquickly, looked at him, then away, her 

Cy .? a llttle Puzzled. Then she laughed. 

Tell me lS Sir ry n- g °a 0d 0 , f y T" She s P oke a little hurriedly. 
1 me. Sir Frederick ; have you seen anything of Mr. 
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Armytage lately ? What do you think ol his prospects and his 
ideals ? He is very likeable, don’t you think.” 

He was content apparently to be led away on any topic she 
chose. He leaned back in his chair, looked at the window 
with enigmatic eyes. 

“ I have given up thinking very much about these aspiraits 
for Parliamentary fame,” he said. " Except perhaps,” he 
added quizzically, “ as to the duration of time those ideal; of 
theirs will last in the frost of party-politics. After all, tfere 
are only two Parliamentary commandments-” 

“ And those ? ” 

” Follow your leader half the time ; and Gull the pubic all 
the time.” 

She was a little indignant, half-amused. She told herself 
that American humour was different to English humour. 

" Ah, now that is the American in you talking,” site said. 
She shook her head at him. " You are quite, quite wrong.” 

He smiled grimly. ” Am I ? Well, perhaps I am, Little 
Lady. But ideals such as Armytage possesses, and Brooke 
once possessed, soon wither in the frost. Individualism 
becomes merged and eventually lost, in the rank and file. 
Armytage will become part of a machine like the rest. After 
all, the private member plays a harmless if necessary part in the 
mechanism. The wheel goes round. Without nost of them 
the wheel would still go round, and the Country would still 
exist.” 

She bent her head thoughtfully, only half following his 
words After a little she said, as if followirg a tram of 


thought: 

“ You mentioned Mr. Brooke. 


Do you not think he still 


holds to ins ideals ? ” 

Hanessey knew very' well that there was said to be an 
understanding between the Honourable Tony Brooke, and 
the Honourable Airdrie Ramerton. Therefore his answer was 

in the nature of a barbed shaft. 

He shrugged his shoulders. " He may' still hold them, but die 
dust of disillusion is on them. Brooke will never forge to the 
front in politics. Politics are not his forte.” 

Airdrie Ramerton glanced involuntarily don-n the far end 
of the room where Mrs. Hallam was chattering awa^. She 
seemed to droop a little. Hanessey had spokea quite indiffer¬ 
ently, a man giving an opinion of another man without any 
personal feeling one way or another. She strove to force her 
thoughts into another channel. 
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\ “ Mrs. Hallam looks well to-day/' she said dully. 

\He nodded. He had followed the glance of her eyes, saw the 
fleeting expression that had come into them when she had 
inioluntanly glanced at Mrs. Hallam. Airdrie believed then 
that Mrs. Hallam had spoiled Brooke’s chances. 

he saw, too, that which he had long suspected, that Airdrie 
Raiacrton, in her heart of hearts, did not like the Honourable 
Mrs! Hallam. 

Hat, perhaps, was not a surprising thing. Mrs. Hallam 
was not beloved by any of her sex, to say the least. They 
were a.11 more or less afraid of her. He knew many men who 
. d expressed the same feeling. Hanessey had passed no 
criticism whatever on the question, but there sometimes came, 
as now, an expression into his eyes when Mrs. Hallam’s name 

was present, that certainly did not conform with at least one 
scriptural injunction. 

He certainly did not love one of his neighbours as he did 
himself. , • ° 

Airdrie had given a little start as his look and its meaning 
reached her. 1 b 

, Yoa . wil1 ' think me very—silly,” she said. “ But you 
Know it is common talk that once Tony—Mr. Brooke—had 

w,fn h a nCe t ° J Ste P ° ut from the ruck a ” d distinguish himself. 
He had earned it, he had fought hard, and then—then-” 

in „ had fimshed the sentence for her, ” and then she stepped 

th^r dded Her eyes went a ,ittle blindly to the floor, tc 
blurred .^ Carpet Wh ° Se bri S ht roses had long ago faded and 

if to^himself Si< i P ™ ° ncc to ° he said, and he spoke as 

expressiorf ini J nt< l h ‘1 Came a fire * and into bis face an 

expression, enigmatical and yet wholly cruel. 

Airdrie’i^wnnH A nd tken suddenly, looking up and seeing 
more terrible <> enn ?K C ^ eS ’i be smded - She thought his smile 
” ha , n t , he l0 ° k that had bcen in hi s eyes. 

” I t a y .° U 1 1 ° 0k s ,° startled . child ? Did I frighten you ? ” 
*■ Of ^Le T knOW , ShG Shrank a httle. then laughed. 
•« Yes u n ° fnghtened. Why should I be ? ” 

nearer ieaned y f^° r ^ drew his chair a little 

Tony Brooke hT^ t c °"$ dentaa “y- “ We were talking of 
tha/young man^fuLre ? " y ° U the " ew poss ‘ b,Utlei for 

mean-youd^.flZ h <* f “e eager. •• Do you 

you aon t mean that if there is a Dissolution_” 
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“ Brooke would never weather it if there were,” he said 
dryly. “ Brooke hasn’t a chance for re-election, for all bis 
good points.” 

The soft pink flush died out of her cheeks. 

“ Then—what do you mean. Sir Frederick ? ” her eyes 
begged the answer. J 

She laughed a little bitterly, adding : ” Of course, it is not 
any of my business really-” 

“ Is it ? Ah ! I wonder,” he said, then : “ No, I am not 
thinking about the election, unless in the sense of thinking 
beyond it. In the event of Brooke losing the seat, or preparing 
to stand down, I’ve made him an offer to look after things for 
me in America.” 

" To America ? ” she exclaimed. Then, a little wistfully : 

“ It is a long way.” ' j 

" It is only a week’s journey.” 

“ Have you spoken to him ? ” ' 

" Not yet, but I will. If I see him at the Club to-day, as I 
expect, I shall perhaps mention the matter. It is early days, 
of course, to be discussing it perhaps, but I like to look ahead.’ 

“ Then—you will make another future for Tony,” she said 
and tried to be glad about it. It seemed that Tony’s future • 
would always be the care of everybody else but Tony himself. 

” Perhaps I shall,” he said. ** I’d like to make the fortune of 
someone else, too, if I could.” 

He leaned forward ever so slightly and patted her hand. 

She raised her eyes and looked at him, half-puzzled, a little 
resentful 

He was an old man who knew no better, she told herself. 
And he had been good to her father. She must remember 
that. And he had saved Carningham. How or why she did 
not know. She could only make vaghe surmises. But the fact 
remained. He was an old, ugly man, and some of his ways 
annoyed her, but lie had saved Carningham. She must not 
foreet that. As a mountain out of the land that fact must 
always tower before her eyes and help her to overcome her 

Pr slicf wished, however, that he had not patted her hand. 

She wished that he would not look at her quite like that. ^ 
She cast about her for a polite way of escape. But Sir I-redericK 
had drawn his chair nearer. His back to the room, he seemed 

to hem her in. • ,, 

Airdrie,” he said. “ You are that someone else. tte 
spoke quietly, but with unmistakable meaning. Even 1 i that 
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note had not been in his voice the swift glance she had given 
over his head would have brought meaning to her, for meaning 
was in Mrs. Hallam’s mocking eyes. Mrs. Hallam, who was 
looking down at them, with that little half-derisive smile on 
her thin sallow face. 

V With a little shiver, Airdrie came back to the contemplation 
of the faded carpet; she found herself wondering absently 
if it could possibly last out even this year. It was so worn in 
places. 

“ You have known, of course,” said Sir Frederick, speaking 
in a low voice and very earnestly, his eyes on her little restless 
hands, *' that I care a very great deal for you, Airdrie.” 

She felt like a bird caught suddenly unaware, fluttering in a 
prisoning hand. Her eyes looked everywhere but at his 
face. 




» 


• no ' no,, ' sbe sa ‘d hastily. “ I—I have never thought 
of it. ’ She went quite white, and her breath came quickly. 
She felt quite sick. 

But you will think of it now,” he said. His eyes were 
fixed now on her delicate flower-like face, her little bent head. 
You will think of it now.” 

Her lips moved but no sound came. Her hands fluttered in 
her lap. 

, 4 He leaned forward, touched them lightly, yet firmly 
I spoke to your father last night. Has he said no word ? ” 
She shook her head. 

” I have not seen him until just now. I was not down for 
breakfast. I think he forgot to tell mother, or she would have 
P °“2 n 11 about T , t- Surely she would have spoken about it.” 

me 1011 m D ” ttlC Lady> what do y° u think about it ? Tell 


th?ni t vr a S u S n ° f distaste shc ma dc a movement to rise. ” I 
think Mrs. Hallam is going.” she said distantly. 

sensation hCrS U gave hcr more than ever the 

swept over her emS ^ ^ A SUddCn fceling loati ^g 


said I <;nm <1 n S t 4 int ^ re f ted for the momen t in Mrs. Hallam,” he 
5e d matter V ” gnmly - ‘ 1 want y°u to promise to think over 

cated U was windin S and compli- 

ancUtwas immediate ^ ° nly Way ° Ut f ° r the prescnt ' 

' ° Ver it '” she promised. 

withdrew his hand from hers. The great diamond in 
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the ring on his little finger flashed and scintillated. She felt 
that all her life afterwards she would loathe diamonds. 

“ That is very good of you,” he said. “ I love you, Airdrie." 

Please,” she begged. ” Please don’t speak of it any more.” 
And she rose. 

He rose, too. Standing there he seemed to block out the J 
rest of the room. " Don't you believe it is true, Little Lady ? 
Why, I love you from the crown of your proud fair head to your 
little shoes ! ” 

She half closed her eyes, with that sense of shuddering 
sickness sweeping over her, then held her head high. 

" Please, Sir Frederick,” she said coldly, " do not let us 
discuss the matter any further at present.” 

“ I want you to be sure,” he insisted, “ of all that I have to 
offer. There’s a house in Park Lane, a place in Scotland, 
another in Ireland : you can have one in every country of the 
world if you wish. Everything I have is yours for the ask¬ 
ing-” 

She felt suddenly as if she were about to faint. I here 
seemed to be no air in the room. If only she could get away 
from this suddenly repulsive old man, who could be not serious. 

If only her mother or father would come down towards them. J 
She glanced around desperately for some way of escape. 

The little group at the far end of the room had been chatting 
gaily as if no one else were present. Only now and again Mrs. 
Hallam looked up, and gave her odd, elfish laugh, and smiled 
her mysterious, malicious smile. She looked up now and saw 
Airdrie’s face. 

" I think,” she said to Lord Carningham, in her high, shrill 
voice, " that Sir Frederick is waiting for you.” 

“ God bless my soul,” he said, with a start, and flashed out 
his watch hastily. He turned round toward them, rose 

swiftly. „ . 

“ Sorry, Hanessey,” he said contritely, ” but I quite forgot 

the time. And I’ve got an appointment at the Club. Could 
you give one a lift ? ” 

Sir Frederick could. They went out together. Lady Alicia 
following, and Airdrie and Mrs. Hallam were left alone. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Mrs. Hallam looked at Airdrie, and laughed as if secretly 
^.amused at something. She settled herself comfortably in the 
' wide, deep-seated chair, t >at Sir Frederick had recently 
vacated, waved her hands as if to an invisible orchestra, and 
prepared to enjoy herself. 

The curtain rolled up but slowly. 

Airdrie Ramerton stood by the window, looking absently 
out over the Gardens, and made no effort to start the ball of 
conversation rolling. 

“ Well ! ” said Mrs. Hallam. “ I’m waiting to be thanked.” 

Airdrie flushed and turned round quickly at the sound of her 
voice. 


* 

I 


" Oh. I’m sorry.” she said. " I am afraid I was thinking 
so deeply that for the moment I forgot you were there. Were 
you speaking to me ? ” 

" 1 was,” Mrs. Hallam dryly answered her. “ I was saying 
that I expected to be thanked.” 

Airdrie’s eyes opened wide, then she laughed, rather con¬ 
strainedly. 

” What must I thank you for now ? ” She sat down in.a 
chair opposite. Her laugh was light, but a little evasive, 
defensive. 


Mrs. Hallam came straight to the point. ” For sending 

Bunny Hanessey away.” She always found nicknames, often 

mercilessly appropriate, for her acquaintances. ” Poor Bunny ! 

How polite he was to me and how he would like to have 
throttled me.” 

Airdrie went red. She lifted her head haughtily, but Mrs. 
HaHam's black eyes, searching her face, read its confusion. 
Her thin shoulders shrugged. 

i 0, V. 1 know Bunn y hates me,” she declared imperturb- 
ably. *■ a good many people do, I suppose.” 

Don’t you care ? ” asked Airdrie suddenly. “ Don’t you 
really care what anyone says about you ? ” 

Mrs. Hallam looked surprised. Apparently she had never 
considered the matter. Very probably though the sentiment 
first expressed had nppled easily off the end of her sharp 
tongue, she had not altogether believed it. 

.. T Do P eo P le about me very much ? ” she asked slowly. 
V 1 mean, more than ordinary.” y 
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H Mrs. Hallam were to write a credo of her life, absolutely 
true of every detail, she would assuredly have begun : 

I believe solely in Oleuma Hallam ; 

I believe Oluema Hallam to be the cleverest and most 
influential ‘woman in the British Isles and the most popular 
hostess in London.” 4 

She frowned at the tone of the Honourable Miss Ramerton’s 
voice ; and she frowned again when no answer came. 

“ Are you trying to be funny, Airdrie,” she asked coldly, 

“ or just rude ? ” 

Airdrie coloured swiftly. “ I did not mean to be either,” 
she declared. “ I am sorry.” 

" Forgiveness granted,” said Mrs. Hallam easily, but with 
heightened colour. She began to draw on her gloves slowly, 
as if preparing for departure. “ But you really haven’t 
answered my question.” 

" What question ? Did you ask me one ? ” 

” Perhaps I didn't,” Mrs. Hallam admitted. ” So I’ll ask 
you one now. Are you going to be Lady Hanessey ? ” 

The Hon. Miss Ramerton stared at her. 

“ Mrs. Hallam-” She held her head high. 

” Now, Airdrie, don’t be foolish ! Anyone could see with J 
half an eye that Bunny was proposing to you.” A smile of 
delicate sarcasm flitted across Mrs. Hallam’s face. ” I was 
straining my ears to hear the dulcet murmur of his voice. 

I did so hope he would have gone down on his knees . . . and 
his trousers so tight, too ...” 

“ Really-” began Airdrie again, in exasperation. 

" Oh, very really.” said Mrs. Hallam, choosing to mis¬ 
understand, and buttoning her gloves with exasperating slow¬ 
ness. “ 1 really did think lie would. And lie’s rheumatic, too, I 
should say. I had a vision of him plumping down on his knees.” 

“ And any other vision ? ” asked Airdrie quietly but 

sarcastically. 

•• Yes. One other. That of him getting up again,’’ said 
Mrs. Hallam imperturbably. 

She finished the last button, slipped the gold button-liook 
into her bag. Then she settled herself more comfortably 
still in the chair. Evidently she was not leaving for a little W 
while. Airdrie’s fingers tapped a little impatiently on the'arm 

of her chair. . 

Mrs. Hallam’s eyes watched her with the proverbial sharp¬ 
ness of the cat and mouse. She was in one of her tormenting 
moeds. Miss Ramerton choose to ignore it. 
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“ Now, confess, wasn't I right ? ” 

“ Does it interest you ? *’ said Airdrie rather wearily. 

“ It does.” Mrs. Hallam’s candour was extraordinary. 
There was no beating about the bush in her methods. She 
simply lifted the whole bush en masse. “ Or else I wouldn’t be 
^ talking about it. I am quite aware that nothing would please 
you so much just now, as my departure.” 

Airdrie had to laugh. ” You amazing woman,” she said, and 
laughed again. She turned round, the colour fluttering in her 
cheeks. 

I’m rather unique,” Mrs. Hallam admitted. She leaned 
forward, elbow on either arm of the chair, her hands clasped 
and her pointed chin resting on them. Her eyes were friendly 
enough as they rested on Airdrie’s face. At the moment they 
held something more than mere friendliness. 

” You are very like your father,” she mused: Once upon 
a time, in the days before she was Mrs. Hallam, Rumour had 
credited her with being in love with Lord Carningham. Mrs. 
Hallam always maintained that she had never mastered the 
art of falling in love. 

l “ Look here, Airdrie,” she said suddenly. “ I believe you 
T will marry Bunny. But I hope you won’t." 

«, *1 1 never - never shall ! ” Airdrie had interrupted hotly. 
I he very idea is absurd. I simply could not think of it.” 
Mrs. Hallam watched her with her black eves, said nothing 

for a moment. Her hand tapped restlessly on the arm of the 
chair. 


• ,.^hy, 116 * s so —°ld- And I don’t like him. At least not 

m that way.” The girl shuddered. ” Oh, I know what you 
wiu say : that from a certain point of view, he is a splendid 
match. But money isn’t everything.” 

r *l°-l i M ° ney isn>t evcr ything,” said Mrs. Hallam slowly! 

T.ut it buys a great many things that mean everything.” 

Her eyes sought the floor. She stared at the faded roses on 
, e floor. She said to herself, a little wearily, that the carpet 
was very shabby indeed. It had been shabby in the days 
H?r.? re w\ e u WaS Mrs ‘ HaUam - she remembered. ... She had 

t 9 fariJf 1 j n ^ sbe bought now that it fitly expressed the 
faded splendour of the House of Carningham. 

WhafVi,? aUain l0 ° ked up then - “ The best thin g s hi life ? 
r ^4on y ° U „ meau exact ly by the best things of life ? Power, 

• and^n d S , a c,ve’" rdri0 ' With unex P ccted P“ si ™- " Happiness 


\ 
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Her young voice rang in the room, the clarion call of youth, 
high and sweet and challenging. Before its echoes died, she 
got up as if suddenly ashamed of her outburst, walked to the 
window, looked out with eyes that did not see very clearly 
just then, on the world without. 

A little silence fell. Then Mrs. Hallam said in a voice 
strangely quiet for her : 

" But, Airdrie, both are in the idealistic sense impossible of 
realization. When you are so old as I am you will realize that 
they are but the figment of novelists. We read books because 
by them we get away for a while into a little world of make- 
believe. In the last chapter of books everything ends happily 
to the peal of wedding-bells. In reality it is the beginning. 
Those ideals of yours they dance in front of youth like will-o’- 
the-wisps.” She frowned at the faded carpet. ” We never can 
catch up with them. But we only realize that when we are 
older. And then we seem too weary with the pursuit to care. 
Sipner and saint would tell you that nothing is lasting. Both 
come to that conclusion from different points of view.” 

Airdrie did not answer. She stood very still, by the window, 
her young face turned to the Gardens, wherein the pale sun¬ 
shine rippled and little children danced and lovers walked 
under the trees, that were laden with budding promise of 


spring to come. 

Mrs. Hallam looked at her slim figure. Her lips quivered, 
then set. She made a gesture as if she flung from her shoulders 
something that rested heavily there for the fleeting moment 
” Besides it's so—so middle class to believe in love,” said 
Mrs. Hallam. The high shrill note was in her voice now. ^ 

" I wish then,” said Airdrie, ” that 1 were middle class. 

Mrs. Hallam, almost tenderly, looked at her standing there, 
so youthful, so sweet and courageous, but she laughed lightly. 
“ How weird of you,” she said. ” I can’t imagine you living 
on the everlasting odour of sanctity on Sundays and fried 

bacon on the week-days.” . , 

As Airdrie did not answer she gave a characteristic shru 0 of 

her shoulders; and resumed : , 

“ Now, if you did marry Bunny (Id be calling him bi 

Frederick if I thought you really intended to marry him you 
would not be marrying him only, my dear. Remember that, 

she consoled. .. ,, 

" Then what else would I be marrying, indeed ? Airdrie 

cried, and faced round. _ , _ „ . , , Tr . 

" You’d be marrying a house in Park Lane, said iur 
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Hallam placidly. “ A very nice house, too, and one I’ve 
always wanted myself. You'd be marrying the brawest 
shooting-box in Scotland that ever was, a country mansion in 
England, a broth of a place in Ireland, and a villa in the south 

of France-” 

* “But - 

“ Don't interrupt. You'd be marrying also an income that 
will drive other women distracted with jealousy, three motor¬ 
cars, and-” 

“ And a fat old man with a bald head,’* interrupted Airdrie 
bitterly. 

“ You could buy him a wig,” said Mrs. Hallam consolingly. 
“ I know of quite a nice place where you can get wonderful 
transformations, my dear. Quite wonderful ones. Straight 
or curly. And they say there is a new preparation out that 
makes the very stoutest person lose a stone a day, or is it each 
week. I forget.” 

Oh, don l! said Airdrie. “ We are talking nonsense.” 
Mrs. Hallam laughed. “ I'm only pointing out that nowa¬ 
days you can remodel your elderly admirer on Adonisian 
principles. Why ”—with a sudden inspiration—“ you could 
V even buy him a new nose. I saw a man just the other day, who 
had had a new nose grafted on.” 

" \ thought Sir Frederick had nose enough,” said Airdrie 
weanly, “ without wanting another.” 

“ It is a bit ultra-Wellingtonian,” Mrs. Hallam agreed. As 
it it reminded her of something she had forgotten, she dropped 
the hands that were supporting her thin pointed chin, and 
egan to search in her hand-bag. Then she powdered her own 
nose delicately, and viewed the effect complacently in a small 

" But * uose l^e Bunny has is the kind of nose that gets on 
S/k he ™y ,d ' shesaid reflectively. ” If Sir Frederick had 
\ born Wlth one of those button noses he would, at sixty, 

bun-Socracy ” 8 ‘° inStCad °‘ bdng head of the 

of i^POfsiWe for Airdrie to avoid laughing. A vision 

*forth ,; r v ed ^ Ck u S n Ch . a p l lght had riscn beforc ber, called 
smiled by MrS ' Hallams description. The older woman 

l*. S bctter *” said Mrs. Hallam. " I like to hear von 

so o 8 f b !* e that - And believe me - m Y dear, within a month or 

same way f Bunn £ be laughing ™ just the 

e way. \ ou think you wouldn t but you would." 
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“ I'm very sure that I’d never laugh again,” Airdrie ex¬ 
claimed. 

” And I’m very sure you would. Such a marriage is just 
like taking castor-oil, Airdrie. If you think mucli about it 
beforehand, it is almost impossible to take it without a feeling 
of nausea. 

” But," she added, beginning at last to gather up her furs 
and chatelaine, bag and trinkets, and all the other parapher¬ 
nalia she carried about with her. ” But, shut your eyes tight 
and hold your breath, my child, and it is gone at a gulp, and 
you find it is not so nasty after all.” 

“ You are incorrigible,” Airdrie said. “ But you are 
certainly original.” 

“ No. I’m only matter-of-fact.” Mrs. Hallam came and 
stood beside Airdrie Ramerton for a moment, and glanced out 
of the window. ” How green the trees arc getting, and what 
a lot of the flowers are out ! ” She yawned. " Which reminds 
me that I must call on my dressmaker and order some new 
frocks.” 

They stood for a little while talking of other matters, and 
watching people pass along the paths in the Gardens. 

On the winding path below, among the trees, a tall man in a 
tweed suit came, passing out from the iron gate, opposite the 
windows of Carningham House. He looked up, saw Miss 
Ramerton by the window. He raised his hat and passed on. 

” Why ! It's Mr. Armytage,” Airdrie said. She leaned out 
to look after him. ” And he is alone. I think he must be 
going to call on Tony, though it is rather out of his way. 

“ Now there,” said Mrs. Hallam, half-lauglnng, half- 
seriously, nodding in his direction, " is the man for you ! ” 

“ Who ? Tony ? ” The girl blushed. 

" No,” said Mrs. Hallam dryly. “ I didn’t mean Tony. 

I meant Robin Armytage.” • „ 

” If only the poor man could hear what you are saying, 

Airdrie said carelessly. 

” Perhaps ” said Mrs. Hallam, and she yawned, some day 

'-'w Zla 
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chapter; viii. 

Outside, the storm battered against the windows, and a 

y gaunt grey veil of raiti-mist scurried before the wild broom o» 
tne wind. 

The day was fast darkening. 

In the old house by the Thames, an old man sat in a deep 
arm-chair by the fire, his brooding eyes on the leaping llame. 
ihough it was the beginning of May there had been three 

Winter f a " d Wmd> the laSt storm y protest of departing 

and hf£ Id was ahva >' s chill > "'inter and spring and autumn, 
Wood rn m i ' C S T m T- He was ver >' old and in Iris veins the 
chUHnlt d ' ^ lum thc En S lish climate had always a 

leaning™ ^1° a " u brooded - his dark eyes fixed on thc 
cShn/ him l il T g tS / ar awa y- lndia called him. was 

called^ hinTwith ^ ^ « 

The U ^ h ?s^t;: t ^ S y hed^ Shed ’" hC Said ' and Ch “ ckled - 

sound oS^ fo^tepTo^?he polished floor 0 " ^ 

himselT- a 1 WayS res Jless when it rains,” he muttered U- 
wmself , always restless on days like this ” 

nofknow Only Ata e ds" Ck !' d U " Caanil >-' " And she does 
he will not belief i? d Sln Q and *• Hanessey knows, bat 
in his hands Ah welt'“^ y 1 ,S * °? L He thi ^s I am a tool 
• it matter ^ ^ 

whose^restlesi’lootetep? hadT Zara She “ was 

hoirds. 

dri^gnSstof°rain and looked out. The 

♦wind seemed to her ? nd bIurred thc , trees - The 

haunted. * a human voice, haunting and 

shivered alittte?*" r ^ n \ she said * and she 

5 ”, 

in the drawing-room, and after a while she- 
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came back to it, stood with her satin-shoed foot on the 
fender-bar. 

“ I am restless to-day,” she said, unconsciously repeating 
the old man’s words. She sighed. “ And no one has called or 
Ascham would have told me.” 

Her eyes wandered around the room. All that wealth could 
buy, all that modern taste could devise, was surely here. 

The house had been re-decorated ; indeed, almost rebuilt. 
This old man who shivered and brooded over the fire in the 
library, might have bought a house anywhere in the most 
fashionable part of London. He had elected to live here. 
Outside the character of the house remained practically as it 
was, but inside he had spent hundreds of pounds to make it 
modern, and meet for the fashionable visitors who thronged of 
late to this half-forgotten street near the Thames. 

Zara Tenning and Zara Tenning’s ' At Homes ’ had become 
the fashion, it seemed. Dressed always like some Eastern 
princess out of a fairy-tale, she received her guests in the great 
reception rooms on which a small fortune had been spent. 
Native servants only were kept on the premises. She became 
the rage of the moment. 

In his library, an old man sat and chuckled eerily to himself 
and nodded. He made no effort to gain friends. He never 
entered the reception rooms when guests were present. He 
was content to sit by the library fire, and brood and chuckle. 
Sometimes, at night when the rest of the house was muffled in 
slumber, he sat and poured over visiting cards, bearing many 
well-known.names that counted high in the social and political 


Hanessey, who came to the house often, and between whom 
and the silent old man a queer friendship had arisen looked 
at the cards also. Those that bore names of note in the world 
of politics interested him most. His upper lip lifted in queer 
snarling fashion as he studied them. \\ hen he spoke to the 
old man about them he spoke in German, strangely enough 
- Sometimes the old man would set the cards in a row on the 
table by themselves, move and shuffle and reshuffle them, as if 
playing a game. He muttered in Hindustanee, then laughed 

Iie^va^do'ing' this now, when the door opened and Zara 


Ca ™\Vhat are you playing ? ” she asked She came over and 
stood by him, her eyes on the cards that were sprea 
before him. She laid her hand lightly on his shoulder. W hat 
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are you playing—Father ? ” She made always that almost 
lmperGeptible pause before his name when she spoke to him. 

Always her brows knitted unconsciously in a vaguely-puzzled 
manner when she said it. 1 

\ looked “P at her, th en down again at the cards. His 

' yellow, claw-like hands spread over him. 

u- J a ™ P la y in 8 Patience,” he said, and he chuckled oddly. 
He shuffled and cut them, laid them before him. " Yes I am 
playing the game of Patience.” * am 

th ey are visiting cards,” she said. She touched his 
shoulder again gently with her hand. ” They are visiting 

Th S e h olH P ^n S , 00 V hir ! gly “ t0 a Chi,d * and as “ humoring him. 
fierce°whiteeyebrows UP * ^ »" d - Si 

His JslonT’ he Said ' J " Did y° u think I did not know ? " 

«rd WithoTi m °J ed ° Ver them ’ flitted back again, ‘‘‘ted a 
card. Without looking at it ho laid it on the tabic before 

“ Read,” he said. 

•45^35a®3tsaaae» 

The Honourable Anthony Brooke ” 
smould'erod ' ed her ° Ut his old e >' es in which the glean, 

’ oJ h , at ; vi ” do >” he said harshly. 

down in a chair^pposit^ldm"her t0 - thc gratc and sat 

one hand. PP ’ cr ch,n resting on the palm of 

taint^hado^ h unde°r n her 0 "on h B e ^l ,in i ing blue bIack hair, threw 
She was vere bS„t« u , 8 c f shed cyes t ad dcd to her beauty. 

had a suggestion of rose about itTi a de ? p Vlolct go "' n ‘hat 
uncut amethyst in a circle oTh * h f n she movcd . A huge 

platinum cham. She was holdbi^lh^n S > vu - ng from a slender 
turning it over restlesslv Th<* v * le c ! lam 111 llcr Panels now, 
vrith every movement dlam °nds flashed aud sparkled 

and—Mr. Brook??®' ^ t0 ' day ? " she “ked. " Air. Hallam 
' YeS " His e y“ watched her face keenly. 
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She said no more, only the pendant swung restlessly and 
glittered between her fingers. 

The old man watched her somewhat grimly. 

“ You are very restless to-day.” 

“ You know,” she answered, ” that I am always restless 
when it rains.” 

” Do you know why ? ” 

“ No.” She looked at lnm thoughtfully. “ Do you know 
the reason ? 

He hesitated. ” Perhaps I do. Do you think it is because 
you remember anything, that you are restless on days like this, 
on nights when it is dark and stormy ? ” 

She shook her head. ” 1 have little or no memory.” she said 
gravely. ” You know that. Why, except for vague flashes 
now and again, I simply cannot remember anything ovef a year 
ago. I have no memory of India, save sometimes that the 
native servants seem familiar in some way.” 

“ You remember what I have told you of yourself ? ” 

” Yes.” She let the pendant slip from her hands. ” And, of 
course, I realize that there are a great many people who have 
lost their memories through severe illness. It does not seem so 
very uncommon. And yet for all that, when people ask me 
about India, I cannot remember one definite thing about it. 
I feel quite stupid over it. Do I look stupid ? 

” You do not,” he said. ” You show no sign of stupidity 
whatever. You are described as brilliant in the circle in which 


y °Slie smiled in her slow way. " Does that count for .much ? 
I wish I knew more about those years before I lost my 


m, ‘ But you have read a great deal, in order to restore it. 

She stirred impatiently. ” Yes. But it is all cold print 
It conveys nothing. I haven't even the gift of imagination 

left me it appears. Did I ever have it ? 

“ I think so. Very probably.” He spoke meditatively. 

should sav vou must have had a very great deal. 

She looked at.him a little wonderingly. ” \ on do not seem 
♦o have studied me much.” she said. ” Was I away at school 
Was my life just dull and ordinary, nothing of exceptional 

m< She*proppecT her chin on'heXnd''again.Toked musingly 
into the fire ” I think it is a mistake to send children away 
to boarding-schools,” she said. ” It is a very great mistake 
They grow up, through separation, strangers in the innerm 
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sense, to their own parents, and through the repression of 
discipline, strangers to their own teachers.” 

After a pause, she added : " Boarding-schools have robbed 
the world of a great deal of individuality.” 

He watched her keenly from under his ragged brows. 

•y ” And this is apropos of what ? ” 

She turned with a start, smiled, and then said : ” Oh 

possibly I was thinking how you and I, so closely related’ 
parent and child, are yet practically as strangers to one another! 
1 know nothing of your thoughts, you know nothing of mine. 
v\ego our separate ways, both of us undemonstrative ” 

He nodded grimly. ” One could, perhaps, not expect any¬ 
thing else,” he said. 3 

She looked at him, a little wistfully. " Do you mam that I 
am heartless ? 

“ Are you ? ” 

" People say I am." She stirred, pushed back the heavy 

rnid ih a ‘ r , ,u m br ° W - } thinlc 1 must <*■ I feel so-so 
cold about tlungs in general.” 

clothes!” y ° U UfC ’ and gaiety ’ pretty thin &' beautiful 

» Yes » 1 do> 1 ai ? to ° fond of them. I love jewellery and 

” ?, OWnS ; K and COmpan y- 1 believe.” she idded slowly 

that if these things were not mine for the asking that the 
passion of desire of tfiem would make me steal then?” 

After a pause he said : ” That is rather queer ” ' His eves 

memory, I would have been different ” 

In what way ? ” 

wr^kled^if shewL f r r & T me , nt ' thinki "6- Her brows 
her. At l“t she s^d y ‘ Dg *° ^ S ° methm S that eluded 

ilh'more 1 than ^memory go"' 

stirred the firp TK^ Ki’ t * He leancd forward and 
br ?,"? his eyes’ searched for answer. hGr Under his Shaggy 
mean that-that one may live, and that a severe illness 
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may anaemize not only the body, but the soul.” She spoke in 
a curious way, as if she were following, half-drowsily, a haunt¬ 
ing line of thought. “ Perhaps before I was ill I may have had 
a sweeter disposition, been more balanced in thought and 
judgment, less moody, less passionate in my dislikes and hates, 
and desires for revenge, it seems to me that perhaps with 
that illness the best of me died, and the worst of me, dormant 
up till then, remained. I often wonder, especially lately, since 
1 have consented to help Iianessey with his plans, if I have a 
s6ul at all.” 

” The soul,” lie said, and then sharply : “ There is no such 
thing as a soul, Zara.” 

She shook her head gently. " Ah, but there is. I have 
heard the voice of a soul in the rain. Whenever it rains I hear 
it. Is it mine, I wonder, crying out to me, attempting to come 
back to the habitation of the body ? Or is it wandering, lost 
and afraid, until the time shall come when the earthly part of 
me is at rest ? ” 

The coals fell apart with a loud crackle. A swirl of wind 
swung down the chimney, and the sparks flashed fiercely 
between them. The wind around the old house was like a 
human voice, startling at that moment. 

” You hear it—in the rain.” Her face was quite grave, her 

head inclined, in a listening attitude. 

” You must not talk like that,” lie cried sharply. ‘ Tou 
must not speak of such a thing to people.” , 

Her eyes, a little astonished, sought his. But he had lifted 
a shaking hand as if to hide the glare or heat ot the fire from 

” Of course I don’t tell people. They would think me quite 
mad ” she said resentfully. “ Of course, you will think me 
absurd because you do not think there is such a thing as a 

S °She"tur'ned quickly, her Ups parted. ” Listen ! ” she said. 
•• ii slcn ! ” and there came a quick terror into her voice. un, 

1 The rain beat against the window in a sudden great gust 
The old trees in the garden shook and rustled loudly, -but 
between the two sounds another came. It came and passed.- 

It came and passed ! Did the old man hear it . ... 

" it was there then," she whispered. A voice, calling, 

while she did not speak 

U is the windTn the trees," he said. He held one Ins hands 
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to the warm blaze of the fire as if they were cold. This is an 

«~t not iLfTeT 

—• 1 '\^Ve^uddti y If you «“™ y» -y 

* Yes, she whispered. 

“ It does not matter,” he said, half whispering ” J wa « 
at an.’’ g a ° Ud ' 1 tdl yOU * you must not think these things 

“ Perhaps you are right.” she said and sighed • •• as V ou sav 

^ And °" C ° f “>a y t wS 

“lt d !s the T h f er - ■ AS ‘ f ‘° herscIf ’ she resumed. 

just as i amVrorpmg toTeep P °n soothe^' ft “ mcs alwa >’ s 
nothing else ever does ” qk! o -a sootkcs me and rests me as 
one «». by 

her a™ U % ‘°^ d 

, thatw'Ts m®'^ih1uX1ealL S ° n Do m T l have a drcam 
to teU you ? ” t>. Does it bore you for me 

hear 11 U? s 1 would like to 

together like this or a chat’ "/? 1 have an hour 

and its pleasures have taken you U Tell m^'n, The ) VOrld 
dream. you. lell me, then, of this 

^ She J°°, ked into the fir e for a litte while •* t+ • 
enough of this house always ” she Zd ” . / 15 Cunousl y 
house. For the interior *. d A nd y ct not this 

house is very clear and distinct Jt is nof ^ /T* ° f the 
now. In my dream the paint is 0-, l j u. 0t P aintc d white as 

windows barred and blindless* %ie dusl^t^T^ ' V * t , h aSC ’ thc 
And it is always night verv du . sb thick on the panes. 

the early hours of the morning 1 should^*' rather Awards 
in the morning. 0 £ l should s^y^about two o'clock 

moved. lc^nrH Ahnm+i* t 

then leaned as quickly u^ Va J' d .^ \* t? sa y something, 

•f with one hand.lalon-fir^ered h Chair ’ Shadm S his eyes still 

went on. l^n UlikeT^Doted 0 ^ T f ni ^ hard .” she 

There are blurred lights stfit iL £ P Shect ° f beaten steel. 

wall, a blur at first and then , PlerCG l J’ lt is a11 a grey 

clearly.” d then * suddenly, out <fl it I see one thing 
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“ And that —that ? ” The hand on his knee clenched. The 
knuckles showed pale beneath the darker skin. 

She answered him simply : “ Myself, dead, and lying on the 
doorstep, huddled up in the corner. Myself, and yet not my¬ 
self, for the clothes of the woman lying there are frayed and 
threadbare, sodden with rain. And her face is thin, and 
haggard, drawn. . . . There are lines on it, such as fatigue, 

as hours ol study would bring.” 

How—strange,” he said after a pause. 

<< yes, isn't it ? ” Then she laughed, her mellow silvery 
lau”h. “ Quite an absurd dream. 1 told Lady Cleverley once 
about it, and she said that lobster mayonnaise was responsible. 
She said that one had always queer dreams after it. She said 
that she herself always dreamed after lobster mayonnaise, and 
that one dream had been that someone had left her a fortune, 
and that she went and bought a pigeon farm with it. She 


woke up, plucking the birds.’ 

She laughed again. , , , , • „n 

” H'm,” he said. " Her ladyship could pluck pigeons all 

right, dream or no dream. She can do that without the .aid 

of lobster mayonnaise. But—you took her view of y6ur dream 

then > ” 

“ No ” she said, ” 1 have had this very same dream on many 
other nights. Always when it is a stormy night or after a rainy 
dav like this Thank goodness, they are becoming fewer 

asked what seemed a careless and irrelevant questron. 

” Did vou ever tell Ascham about it ? 

” Oh l e isn't the slightest bit of good as an oracle of 

dreams ” she said. “Indeed. I think he prays for me in 
H.nTnstanee every time I mention it. 1 see Ins lips moving 
S if he were praying. But he says he does not know what 

I I 


dreams mean „ .. t] t 1 w0ul(1 mention it to any- 

\ C ‘people mmht-might think that considering your 
oncelevere mnei and-loss 8 of memory as to your childhood 
that—that you were dwelling on the subject too much.^ 

,4 I see " she acquiesced, then thoughtfully . > 

yon are right. I came to the same conclusion myself. Do 

yOU Ido not'thinkthat 1 believe in dairvoyance, Zara^ 

™Bnt 

thing in it.” 

" Why, especially. 
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She hesitated. “ Well, something happened to-day. for 
instance. Just before I came down hero, in fact.” 

He sat up. His hand fell away from his eves 
" What was it ? ” } ' 

Don t look so startled.” She bent forward, rested a hand 
on his knee. " It’s either clairvoyance or-n^ tost memory 

this houfe ” ging -no back things I had forgotten about 

forgottenT'■ >S ‘ memor y■'' he said. ” and things-yon had 
She nodded dreamily. ” Yes. Something impelled me to- 

that arf never us\T^'' Y ° U kn ° W lhOS ° °' d m ' rs<;r >' '-ms 

I he old nursery. Yes ? ” 

some^hfnvTwl 1 8 ° ing “ P th ° Se stairs ’ as if 1 would find 
the far eld of the room—""’ Unkn °"' n tupboard th ““- a ' 
He interrupted her. Had you ever been there before > •• 

* and tiiat’l’should see^omething"in d" W ° Uld b ° a Cupboard ' 
.. T, t hat a dl i? -° U , think y° u would see in that cupboard \ ” 

one of them 'broLn.' 3 An'd^so I wen^up’” ‘’sle^ 
laughing face towards him " I went „J\o turned her 

tte b a areTals 00 ”~ With "° CUpboard in si S b ‘. "Xng^onfy 

agreed 00 " OnclH t0ld yOU that there arc no cupboards " he 
o voters Z 

other So you were disappointed - somu rCason or 

viyid ££• h^r^ —>■ 

there 1 ^VcupS' ****dream 

I had felt sureTwould see {£!!?“ fire ’P lace - i»«t where 

Shrugged Ws shoulders Wlth th ° Wal1 ’” he inte »ruptcd, and 

towids^lt^ voice"^ 11 ® ut ”~ and n ° w leaned 
space ... my fiX r s tourho 0 H PPed '- 1 felt alon S that level ' 
the door flew open & .” h d a s P nn g of some kind . 

He stared at her, frowned. 
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r “ The door flew open ! ” he said in a questioning voice 
" What door was there to fly open ? 

“ The door of the cupboard,” she said. “ There was a cup¬ 
board there, in the wall. There was a spring in what appeared 
only a knot in he wood. Otherwise the oak panelling was all 
the same. But—there was a cupboard there.” 

He repeated the words after her, turned and stared at her 
as if she were bereft of her senses. 

She rose, her violet gown shimmering softly in the firelight 
touched with flame. The amethyst pendant swayed, gleaming 
and glittering. 

“ You can come up and sec,” she said. ” The door is open 
and they are still there.” 

He seemed to shrink from her. “ They ? " he articulated. 

She nodded her head. 

“ Yes. The dolls were there.” j 


CHAPTER IX 

“ The dolls were there,” she said. ” The dolls l played with 

She came back to him, leaned over, resting her elbows on the 

too of the tall carved chair, her face thoughtful. 

In the room there came a sudden silence. Outside also for a 
moment, between the gusts of wind-harried rain, there came 

aS .‘rn g /aU 0 a“ C o n nce f I Si r e e n m C e e mbcred," she said, and she spoke 
now in a low voice, her eyes fixed on the fire I rem01 ?^| 1 “1 

IS&ZSte Uttie 

CO ‘Tn W wWch-"“u S -^nce slept?" he said, and turned 

q wsra ». 

There was a dark faced nurse, a native I think/’ She turned 
her head quickly towards lum Did you speak 

He had made an inarticulate sound in his throat. ^ 

” No,” he said fiercely. ' But you are m* ^ ^ r] that 

not here as a child. How could you be ? Until the mg 
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Ascliam and I--’ lie paused, took up the broken thread of 

his words again. “ You were never in this house until you 
came here at my bidding, a little while ago.” 

Are you sure ? she said. There was doubt in her eyes, 
not at her own belief, but at him. 

" I am quite sure,” he said, and then gruffly : ” This house 
was private property. It belonged—to—to a fanuly I once 
knew. Because of old associations I bought it. It had been 

empty for years before I came to England from India, and 
took over occupation.” 

*! Yo y!r* ? aite T surc ? You did not bring me here when I 
was a child ? Her lip was trembling. ” Then all my dreams 
an .7 l* SIOns are only dreams. Are you quite sure ? ” 

Of course I'm sure,” he said irritably. ” And I did not 
onng you here when you were a child, because I never even had 
anyrnca- He stumbled in his speech again, then went 

There were no children here then,” he said " There_ 

!^n° o n L°" e SOn an< ? ° n r e dau S hter of the house. She was 

son 'i SWeet ; K \ was a student at Oxford with the 

son. I came here with him on holidays sometimes They 

welcome!"” #WCCt and * racious to ™ = Aly. made me ver£ 

She lifted her head, looked at him. She seemed to read 

h£ Ho wnJ I i; cs . therc - , But the old man was not looking at 
her. He was staring at the fire with fierce eyes. 8 

some^fafnt'chord'of lame ’ Sh ° S , akl softl > r - secmed to sri r 
of“ flower She H me JT ry> SubUe and swect as the perfume 

the nursery aga, a faTr Sred^ * SCemed t0 brin * back 
thought paLd^way agmn ¥r0n “-‘ Then the 

thJpIne'ioradmiUancr 

somewhere crept through her minS? a P ° Cm Sh ° kad read 

D h ' d , ied ' ast ni S ht "ten the falling rain 

W.Vn ,dly ‘? ga,nst th e window-pane 
tnd k “ °?, t 5 e » taU * P a,e »“«* she loved. 

There was onlv ?h and C J I,< * 1 hcr - and called again. 

Beating*agaii!st^^e^dndow-pane/kh*^ 

gotten^her°presence in tlfe roo ° l< \ ”!?? flcrcel y- He had for- 
moment but those davs f ° r S otten all else for the 

, OSe da > s 8° nc b y. those days with their mingled 
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bitter and sweet, brief days into which had been crowded the 
happiness and anguish of a lifetime. j 

” Alys loved me. But they interfered. They said it would 
never do. That no good could come of it. That it could not be. 
Black was black and white was white, they said.” 

.She looked at him with wide eyes, not understanding. Jt 

" They said many cruel things, meaning to be kind.” He 
was half-mumbling the words now. " But they showed one 
thing clearly, oh, very, very clearly. That it did not matter 
how white the heart if the skin was black, how black the heart 
if the skin be white. So the missionaries lie when they say 
that their Christ changed these things.” / | 

His voice rose fiercely. j 

“ Christianity was vain, and friendship a lie, and under¬ 
standing an impossible thing. Black was black, and white was 
white ; that was all that could be said. Between the two there 
was a gulf that nothing could ever bridge. Nothing in life, 
they said. Nothing in lijc." 

She stood there, in the dying firelight, her wondering eyes 
on his face. .And the old man said fiercely : . • jj 

“ So they married her to someone else. And I went awayi 
I went back to India, and left England and the things of >| 
England behind. 1 went up into the great mountains of the 
Tsaimuras, and there tried to forget all that England had f 
taught inc, and all that England had come to mean to me. 

I grew to hate England instead,” and his hands clenched. 

” I grew to hate all the English—except one.” 

The rain pattered on the window now like slow tears. The 
wind had died down suddenly. Outside, perhaps, the storm 
was passing, and the clouds breaking. Ihc day was fast 

darkening. . , . . . 

" And she died,” said the old man in a shaking voice. 

i ^ {liod * * 

And the words of the poem came back again to the woman 
who sat and listened, and felt suddenly dulled and cold : 


” And 1 cried, ' Dear Heart, is our love-dream bid. 

In a handful of dust ’neath a coffin-lid. 

Is love but a dream, and all hlc in vain ? 

Oh, answer me, Sweet.' And he called back again. < 
1 here was only the sound of the falling rain. 

Beating against the window-pane.” 


The fire died down. The room seemed full of shadows. 

” She was drowned at sea,” said the old man to himself. 
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" vi^V j-j 11 1 know - She was coming out from India, they 
said. I did not know even that she was there, or why The 

sea does not give up its dead; or I might have given her life 
Had the earth covered her I should have come to her Life 
beat me in the struggle, but from Death I should have wrested 
* her who held at last the Secret.” 

The woman shivered. She felt cold. A dank breath seemed 
to pass through the room. She gave a little sobbing sound, and 
the old man sat up suddenly. 

His eyes opened. He passed his hands across them. *' Have 
I been asleep ? ” he said. 

He turned abruptly. 

■“Zara. It is late. The fire is out. Ring for Ascham ” 

But she was crying wildly. Great sobs shook her. 

shoulder gently 0 *“* *° her - HU hand P att * d 

;; What is it. Zara ? ” he said. ” What is it ? » 
know. h ' 1 ”° n0t know '” she said Piteously. » I do not 



CHAPTER X 

I he car swung smoothly into Palace Yard 

vi ■»?« st aasasr-* 

in Oie Lad e y n acveri Ck 1 and she was iatc - 
came forward Yo“ha e'h “'a ' ,ith a si S h of relia f « Zara 

Mr. Hallarn ? ” Y h heard mc s P eak of Miss Terming, 

rang somewhere and M^Hall^m^^f ^Y. seconds - A ball 
and hurried away, mentio^^ 
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" Tea bn the Terrace perhaps,” suggested Lady Cleverley, 
then laughed. ” He will promptly forget all about our 
existence. It is a way he has. He even forgets to turn up at the 
House sometimes.” 

’ Zara looked after him as he disappeared into the Lobby, and 
through the swing-doors leading into the Chamber. 

When they reached the Ladies’ Gallery they had some 
difficulty in finding a place, for it was the beginning of the 
session and the gallery was full. But in the House itself many 
of the benches were vacant. Some of the members were still 
away grouse-shooting, or on the Continent in prolonged 

holiday. , , 

To Zara Tcnning at least the spectacle was a novel one. 

She squeezed herself into a seat near two stout and talkative 

ladies. Fate, in the course of her duty, had decreed that Lady 

Cleverley should be seated a good distance from her. Zara 

was close to the grille. . , . 

Zara waited impatiently and with a sense of disappointment. 
The questions seemed endless, the whole proceedings much 
duller than she had expected. A prosy gentleman was on his 
feet wandering aimlessly through a long preamble. Other 
Members chatted among themselves as if the speech were of no 
moment anyway. The buzz of their conversation drifted up 

to the Ladies’ Gallery. 

Parliamentary proceedings on this day at least seemedI m 
in the nature of a private conversazione. The dull speaker 

hprame vet more dull under its influence. 

For a\vhilc Miss Tenning interested herself, as the women 

beside her, in the feminine apparel and Parisian millinery o 

the occupants of the Ladies’ Gallery. Some of the women were 

knitting P as if to show something for the time spent m the 

House 8 But they were all quiet, evidently helped by the notice 

boards with their ominous command of silence. 

boards vi li to search the House for a 

, H .f C> f f ro She saw’ Armytage. and a little later. Tony 
“ /offing nonchalantly back on one of the Green benches. 
B Thc^dffil gcntkman sat down, and as if entering in for a 
competition a duller one got u,. She in 

Se nV “ GaHery cSSd well be transferred to another 

qU The er speeelr wound on, interminably it seemed. It seemed 

to tangle the Member up in hrs own skein. Ihe buzz 
grew. A hand rapped, and a voice called . 
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“ Order ! Order.” 

The great Mace gleamed upon the table, the clerks, gowned 
and wigged, and behind them, the Speaker. 

Then the Speaker rose from his canopied chair, and a swirl 
of conversation eddied about the House and drifted up to the 
gallery. Some of the members were called by name and came 
forward amid applause from their own group. Others, with an 
air of being bored to extinction, went out into the Lobby. The 

double doors which led to the Lobby swung back and forwards 
repeatedly. 

The benches were beginning to empty, when the Speaker 
rose gravely, and announced : 

" Mr. Armytage.” 

In the same row as herself a girl leaned forward eagerly. 

She clapped her hands and it mingled with the applause of 

Armytage s group and a languid cheer or two from the 
Opposition. 

Zara S T thcn t hat the S irl was Airdrie Ramcrton, very 

excitement ^ ^ ammated and tinted with rose of 

Armytage was on his long legs, and speaking. 

then strnnoor ad f aiTest lquality, a little nervous at first, 
then stronger and surer. Two or three members uasSino out 

back e at°thesDe S a P ke Ce “tJ 01 ? ° f the Chambcr doors and looked 
Dack at the speaker. The buzz of voices died down Some of 

the older members looked at him interrogatively 

lorgnette studied W °? e “ Zara Tenni »g lifted her 

the air of r nrnl, y ge ™ th much attention and with 
scope. P rofessor examining a worm under the micro- 

*• observed thoughtfully 

Chamber d^rs gIan l C ^ again at thc space before the 

listeners" 71^ an interested group of 

iook was in his ugly, pleasant fS:" 8 ‘ nt ° Stm ‘ C ' The fl S htin g 

for a m ° ment - 

ThS House Z was C b^SSng < to 
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listened interestedly. Armytage had managed to catch the 
ear of the House. And he was holding it. 

Once Armytage stopped, faltered, as if suddenly struck by a 
shaft of nervousness. A good-natured cheer rose to encourage 
' him, put him on his mettle. With his head held high he swung 
back again into his theme. He gripped and held the House 
without doubt. Complacency and pride hovered like a huge 
halo over his supporters. 

“ Ah I There's the very man,” murmured a woman behind 
Zara Tenning. “ If you could only get a man like that to take 
up the Convent-Burial scandal.” 

The other woman said in a low voice : “ I don’t think he 
would. The Nationalists would break him, and he is clever 
enough to know it. The Nationalists rule nowadays.” She 
sighed. “ Home Rule, if it comes to pass, will have its 
advantages for us in some things.” 

" But the others-” 

”,Thc other members,” she said contemptuously, “are 
just barnacles.” 

The phrase struck Zara Tenning. She glanced sideways at 
the women. Both of them she recognized as well-known 
Society women ; one of them, an Anglo-American, noted for 
her extravagance in social entertainments ; the other for her ‘ 

generosity in regard to charities. 

Outside the sun would be shining, wan but clear and 

radiantly. , , 

It seemed strange in here to hear women talking 01 suer 

topics as Convent burials. 

” There isn’t one member in this house, said the voice 
behind her, “ that could tell you how many secret burial- 
grounds there are in England. The Government doesn t know 
Zara shivered. Then her attention turned back to Army- 
ti°e He was concluding his speech, managing it in a Jorcctu 
and masterly way that had nothing of the amateur about it. 
Sincerity had carried him over the obstacles. 

A little later he sat down, amidst a rouhd of applause. Zara 
Ten nine’s thoughts were elsewhere, and for a while she did n 
listen to the debate that followed. She found herself thinki g 
of nuns buried secretly, those women had whispered. A 
shadow 'seemed to come into the Chamber, to pass against 
her heart. The air was full of haunted, and haunting, voices, 

of the rustling of invisible wings. , . ■ it 

Another cheer and then the Speakers voice a 0 am. 

roused Zara from her wistful reverie. 
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The Honourable Anthony Brooke was on his long legs 
seconding an Amendment. Zara looked at him with interest, 
her eyes, a little sad now, searched his face. 

Of all the men she had met, and who were apt to collect 
about her, she had liked Brooke best from the beginning of an 
acquaintanceship that had rapidly developed into friend- 
ship. 

It seemed to her that here was a once brilliant man, but that, 
for all his youth, he was but thirty, the heart had gone out of 
him. There came to her, too, another knowledge, as she 
looked at him. 

His eyes for a moment had lifted to hers, found her face 
swiftly and surely among all those other faces. That glance 
stirred an unwonted thrill in her veins. The colour swept into 
her face, and then suddenly it died away and a great depression 
came in its place. 

A murmur of talk was rising from behind her. It seemed to 

her deliberate and confusing. There was no need to turn. 

The voice of Mrs. Hallarn was unmistakable. The familiar and 

cheerful buzz rose up from the benches. Tony Brooke had 

apparently lost the attention of the Gallery as well as the 
House. 

,, ^ rder ; Order ! ” rang out aiid had its momentary effect. 

Tony is very dull to-day," said a voice behind her. The 
bound of a yawn followed. 

duin" heard WfS ‘ Hallams voice thcn: “Isn't he always 

shou r ders maSinCd JUSt h ° W She "° uId shrug her thin sloping 

HMlam r hnH SC i her , heart ’ anger and hatred - That Mrs. 

Brook?’* r? h u** ? trangc P° wcr and influence ruined Tony 
Brooke s carrer, she, for one, had never doubted. 

Hallarn absurd> but now that she knew Mrs. 

ai? 1 " 1 ' hG dld .J! 0t thmk lt absurd - With Mrs. Hallarn 
HaUan n^'J re ?°f Slble ;, bhe had found herself hating Mrs. 
hated^e? l> r Wltb0ut a PPareht cause or reason She 

heJ bps m ° re for the sentence that had just fallen from 

th^bench 1 1 Hi^ov Se Mr * Hallam le aned against the back of 

“ aace 

rns was the man of whom Hanessey had spoken. A man 
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who had the world at his feet as a football, he had said. It 
was waiting to be kicked, and Hallam had elected instead to 
go to sleep beside it. 

Something a little strange and cruel came into her eyes 
then. So might a cat watch, ready to pounce. Yet with the 
. mouse itself in the person of Trevor Hallam, Zara had no 
quarrel. In Hancssey’s scheme she knew that Hallam, with 
or against his will, would play a certain part. Ilanessey had 
found the old man in the House bv the Thames, with his 
fanatical hatred of England, an easy tool, for Hanessey, too, 
for other reasons, hated England. 

Yesterday afternoon, at a reception at Mrs. Hallam's, Zara 
'Penning had been present. It came back to her mind now 
because it had some bearing on the present. There had been 
the usual mixed gathering to be found there, some very 
notable people, and some very dull people, a few people who 
were notable in art and literature, and a good many who were 
notable only as regarded the extent of their banking accounts. 

A German ambassador and his wife were there, a Russian 
Count or two, an Austrian savant, a Cardinal, and a couple of 
well-known Jesuits, one of whom, Clevcrley had whispered 
impressively, was the most brilliant advertiser, on American 
lines, that the Church of Rome ever had. 

Mrs. Hallam had been in one of her most mischievous or 
malicious moods that afternoon. Her sword of her tongue 
had been specially sharpened for the occasion apparently. As 
Mrs. Hallam stood by the door bidding good-bye to her guests, 
Fate flung Zara 'Penning across her path—and half an hour 
before that Zara had overheard Mrs. Hallam's remarks about 
herself, certainly not destined for her to hear. 

One of the Jesuit preachers stood beside Mrs. Hallam, a man 
with small, deep, watching eyes, and a purring manner. He 
laughed often and indulgently at the sallies of his hostess. 

Lady Cleverley sailed serenely on after her adieu ; but 
Mrs. Plallam had detained Zara Tenning for a moment, her 
thin-lipped mouth smiling as if in friendliness. ... 

" Ah, dear Father,” sli,e had said to thejesmt beside her. 

" This is Miss Tenning. The Miss Tenning.” ^ 

" Delighted,” His Reverence purred. lenning . • • 
Tenning. Now is the name familiar to me or not ? ” 

“ Wc call her,” Mrs. Hallam said bantenngly. but her eyes 
mocked and gleamed maliciously, ” The Woman 01 Mysw^- 
Her eyes flashed to Zara Tenning’s proud, beautiful face. 

Their eyes met, and clashed suddenly. 
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" Is that so ? ” ho said. He had smiled at Zara, his eyes 
appraising her vivid and arresting loveliness. " Is there any 
mystery, then ? ” 

" Oh, no,” said Zara easily. She, too, had smiled with just 
the same elusive quality as his. " Everybody has a nickname 
nowadays. Even dear Mrs. llallam has one.” 

o' 

Dear Mrs. Hallam in the act of saying good-bye to another 
of her guests turned sharply, frowning a little. 

“ I have never heard of it,” she said coldly. ” I think Miss 
Tenning is mistaken.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Miss Tenning, very sweetly, but very clearly 
and very cognisant of the fact of the interest of her immediate 
neighbours. " We call you the * Lady of the Decoration.’ ” 

Mrs. Hallam looked mollified. It certainly sounded rather 
unusual and distinguished. She shook hands with Miss 
Tenning more cordially than usual. 

.But what, asked the prelate, who was a keen enough 
student of nature to notice the sweetness of Miss Tenning's 
voice and the momentary flash in her dark eyes, ” does the 
decoration consist of ? ” 


Miss Tenning had given him three gloved fingers He 
bowed over them. She turned to the door, paused with one 
hand against the dark velvet of the looped curtains. 

“ The decoration.” she said sweetly and clearlv "is a 
snake's tongue set in gold.” 

In the short but very dreadful pause that followed. Miss 
leaning swept out with the air of one who does not intend to 
honour that room again with her presence. 

She laughed softly to herself now at the thought of it She 
had been very rude, and discourteous, for all the outer mask 

But ^ S * Hallam had deserved it. 
fvLn h wiT Lady C* everle y- A good many other people 

d r would vef y surcl y do so. she knew She 

S d ’ a that moment, and caught Mrs. Hallam's dark eyes 

7^ d -p" her - onl >' for a secon d. but on that second 

2 1 u !? S had knowu lt would be war to the knife. 

mask- S R a l a , m S thln ’ ll PPed sallow face had been set as in a 
glance, had bUzed^' ^ a PP arcnt carelessness of her 
Zara,” said a voice softly. 

She turned and saw Lady Cleverley. who had left her seat 
bem 1 ^ k S g T t ’ She Said - “ 11 is s° dull, isn’t it ’ ” She 
asldng'us’tolhave tea.^ ^ Hallam ha * a 
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“ Mr. Hallam-? ” Zara glanced over her shoulder at 

Mrs. Hallam. 

Lady Cleverley said quickly : “ Oh. she will not be there.” 
She looked at Zara half-amused, half-nervous. ” Zara, how 
could you ? 

Zara Tenning rose. They walked towards the lift. When 
did you hear ?«” 

“ Just now. Everyone is so amused. It will make you more 
popular than ever.” 

Zara’s eyebrows went up. ” I thought,” she said coolly, 
” that its action would be just the reverse. She deserved a 
salutary lesson. She said some bitter and utterly untrue things 
about me. I overheard her, quite accidentally ; she did not 
know. I had expected all her friends would cut me." 

“ That is just what they will not do,” Lady Cleverley assured 
her. She laughed. “ How daring of you.” 

The lift stopped and they stepped out. In the long corridor 
of the Lobby they found Mr. Hallam hurrying towards them. 
He greeted them cheerily, turned and walked beside them. 

They had tea, and while Zara talked animatedly, Lady 
Cleverley relapsed into silence, quite content, her mind full of 

other things. . . 

That was why, perhaps, she did not see the beginning oj 
that which was to be afterwards a great drama in the lives of 
many people. A great many people on the 'lerracc discussea 
the apparent interest in each other of Mr. Hallam and Miss 
Tenning. Perhaps had Lady Cleverley seen, she would have 
had no idea as to the ending. 

Zara seemed brighter, more vivid and piquante than usual, 
that was all. Her laughter, low and very melodious rippled 
often. Lady Cleverley was very tired, and content to have the 
burden ol making conversation taken off her hands. 

She sipped her tea and thought once or twice that Hallam 
was looking younger and brighter than usual, and that when 
animated he was rather a good-looking man. lie was ccrtainl} 
interested in Zara Tenning, but then everybody was, more 01 

lL The idle laughter and banter drifted back and forth, light 

straws in the wind of destiny. . ,. . 

There was something about Zara Tenning to-day all light 

and warmth and appeal. She was lying back in her chair he 
white furs about her fascinating face, and on her cheeks t 
colour came and passed and came again, pale pink Her eye., 
beautiful eyes, sparkled as if with the sheer joy of living. 
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Hallam leaned forward, strangely interested, attracted as 
he hid never been by any other woman ; and Amabel Clcvcrley 
sat and sipped her tea and thought of nothing else but how 
soon exactly how much she might make in the coming season. 
She dealt in protegees as a poulterer might deal in fowls. She 
did it discreetly, with wonderful tact. It romance was lacking 
she span one to order. A woman of a type rare in Society, and 
clever enough to hide the fact, she had a business head, a keen 
desire for the good things of the world, and rio other means ot 

gratifying them. So Lady Amabel marketed the damaged 
halo of an ancient title. 

Zara had heard a great deal of Hallam, many things for 
and many against him. He had a good-looking, blunt 
face, its strong lines belied somewhat by the weakness of the 
c “ l "• Yet there was force about him, ambition that had over¬ 
ridden inherent weaknesses, and could over-ride scruples 
as well. 1 

When the reserve melted, and with her it had melted with 

astonishing swiftness, lie was certainly attractive ; and more 

certainly still and of the utmost importance he was attracted 
by her. 


There came to-day to Trevor Hallam a thought that with 

It 1 ™ raan this by his side, life for him might have held 
more. It was a fleeting thought, but a thought that was to 
seed and grow and bear an unthought-ol harvest, and one 
that wellmgh plunged his world in disaster. 

But . ° f r this neither had any intuition. If Zara Tennin« 
thought of anything just then, it was of a desire to try her 

her *osSn d haH r aUSC Hallam somc of the discomfort that 
ner gossip had caused others. 

taking?' c t aS ° n ? ot the mcn amon S the other groups 
to thf t! ■ Str , a "s el >' ftough though he went so very often 
mnumth 88 house lie did not come near Miss Tcnning, or 
S S ook ln her direction. But his eyes saw a 

Stlv than h , a S f" e - , HlS P ,ans were maturing more 
*'™ t 1 ‘ y . th i ^ had P lannod - Not too swiftly, for there was 

“tented i?' , , Z ? ra Tennin S had her part to play. She had 
OM man whom £? LStS,^ 

To d uld U V Ut F rir ^P='her P,anS ' and th ° 

dcr chain the great amethyst she wore swung 
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backwards and forwards, and flashed and sparkled against 
the soft white line of her throat. 

Hallam looked at it once or twice as if fascinated, and then 
at the slender line of her throat, and delicate lace of her 
V-shaped gown. 

She was speaking now of some Indian curios, very rare. 
Her father had brought them from India, she said, in her 
slow, fascinating voice. He had found them in a hidden 
temple in the mountains. 

He said : “ 1 wish I could see them.” And then : ” Might 

I come some dav to see them ? 

* 

She had risen, for Lady Cleverley was exclaiming at the 
passing of the time. Zara Tenning looked up, and a sparkle 
came into her eyes. They met his, lingered there, and then 
fell as if in embarrassment. 

” Oh, if you would,” she said. ” My father would be 
pleased.” She had lifted her eyes again. A provocative light 
danced in them. 

“ And—would you be pleased ? ” he said in a low voice. 
Why he asked that of her he was never able afterwards to 
define. But there it was, the words were said. 

She seemed to find some difficulty with the golden link¬ 
fastening of her furs. He came forward to help her. Their 
fingers touched, lingered. He said again, quite low : ” Would 
you be pleased ? 

" Yes, 1 would be pleased,” she said so softly, that he had 
to bend his head to hear. And that was how it began. 

They walked down to the corridor towards the rails where 
other visitors waited. In the Lobby little groups of people 
had gathered, chatting together. Mrs. Hallam was there, but 
she had her back turned just at the moment and did not see 

them. . 

As Lady Cleverley and Zara Tenning followed in the wake 

of Hallam many heads turned to look at them. All three were 

famous in their way. . , 

Here and there Lady Cleverley was detained for a second. 
The doors under the round clock opened and members 
surged through from the Chamber. Some joined the waiting 
groups, and some vanished in the direction of the smoking- 

room. . . _ , r 

Hallam was standing, talking to Miss Tenning still. Mrs. 

Hallam had just turned and caught sight of them. Her face 

went crimson. . 

On tJhc round clock, above the doors of the Chamber, the 
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hands marked a quarter-past four. Lady Cleverley turned 
hurriedly to Zara Tenning. 

“ We must fly,” she announced. 

Hallam came to the carriage with them. Down the broad 
flight of Westminster steps with them and across the historic 
flags of the Hall they went gaily and happily. Hallam was at 
his social best. 

“ 1 yiH not forget the curios,” he spotfe with boyish 
enthusiasm ; she smiled back in his eyes and then he turned 
to Lady Cleverley and shook hands. 

“ I hope to see you soon,” he said. 

He did not look at Zara Tenning, but leaning back in the 
corner of the luxurious carriage, her lips smiled ever so faintly. 

And, of course, you also. Miss Tenning,” he said. ” Good- 
bye.” 

” Not ‘ Good-bye,' ” she said and laughed, " au revoiv .” 

An revoiv, he said, and the quick smile flashed across 
his lips. 

The chauffeur closed the door with a definite bang, jumped 

into place. The car turned and w’ent on its w'ay and left 

Hallam standing there, in the creeping dusk of the late after- 
noon. 


He did not go back to the House. He turned instead and 

2 *?* m ?" e ?° W i y and thou Shtfully than he was wont, out of 
a ace ^ ard. Rather aimlessly he made his way across the 
br ! 5 * ge> st ood for a moment looking doum the Thames. 
thi~ rS ' m f uddyand swollen, sailed past, swirling about 
that Ha l muttcnn S on their "-ay. The old. old river 
thfngs d ?Cn many ChangeS * had lcnown many strange 

und?r'tht e hrS Uttered and raurmure d now as they flowed past, 

stood tW, 7 dg L e °V VhlCh Hallam stood - Many a man had 

oftt ^' l00kinS d °T n mto the flowin 8 water, and thinking 
01 the light in a woman's eyes. s 

with T att»i r ir said . a .pysuasive voice. He looked round 
slowiiTp * ',,1 a , taXI that had apparently followed him. 

The dream tv”*broken d Sharply ’ tum0d and walkcd on ‘ 

wIstL^ste Brid^e Sinning t0 gathCr ’ thC UghtS *° flicker °“ 

lhmseUbriskly at first ’ ™til he found 
crSed “he^oad ‘ I"* 1 * , the war of tra(iic a bout his ears. He 

hand of anthoriw hit h P an?S an ' re “e mzm g him. held the 

ty nigh, and stemmed the great tide of traffic 
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that he might pass. Hallam gave him a vague nod and 
passed on. 

For an hour or more he walked as a man in a dream. Here 
and there people recognized him, llung his name swiftly from 
lip to lip, a cheer greeted him once or twice, but the homeward 
tide of the great human sea of life was setting in, flowing , 
through the great arteries of the streets of old London; and t 
thoughts for the most part were more of home, a well-cooked 
dinner, and a loving wife rather than of absent-minded ? 
politicians who had the strange taste to prefer to walk instead 
of riding in the luxurious carriage a grateful nation provided. 

So after a little, unrecognized, he went his way as one among 
them, part of that human tide, rubbing shoulders with hungry 
men carrying cheap business-looking bags that had been 
heavier before lunch-time. ... 

It brought him back days when he, too, had trod these 
streets in almost selfsame fashion. There had been long years 
in his life when men had not whispered his name, or the Press 
proclaimed it on hoardings or used up valuable space with his 
good deeds or his delinquencies. 

Pie wondered a little drearily, if those days, with their 
struggles and their uncertainty, had not at least been the 
happiest after all. In this hour, walking among his fellow-men, \ 
part of the home-seeking tide, success seemed to have brought 
him little. 

He held a great position. Money flowed as if by magic into 
a banking account that once never seemed possible. Men 
seeking favours for themselves or their relatives sat at his 
feet as if he were a god, certain sections of the Press endowed 
him with miraculous powers and miraculous virtues. 

But he knew that he possessed none of these things. Here, 
in the Strand, amid the hurrying crowd it fell away from him, 
left him as he was, a man, lonely at heart, misunderstood,. 

with a craving for companionship. . . . 

How he would have liked to go through life with a girl suen 
as he had met to-day. With a girl like that life would be worth 

1,V H g he went to that great house that courtesy designated 
home, he would find waiting none of these things that made 
life possible to many of these shabbily-dressed clerks Plow d* 
many recognizing him. envied him he did not know What he 
did know was. that not one man there in the crowd knew ho 

he envied him. h 

It was a moment, perhaps, that would pass. He wa-. ne 
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told himself bitterly, a political adventurer pure and simple. 
He had not often allowed scruples to weigh in the balance. 

It had not been necessary to tell the w orld so. They would not 
believe him if he had. One part of the world wrote inspiring 
articles about him. Another part declaimed him. But all of 
them believed, in some measure, in him. . . . And now he 
must go home. Home ! He repeated the words bitterly. . . . 

A society scribbler had written about the beauty of his 
home-life, the brilliance of his wife, the happiness and cheer¬ 
fulness within that palatial dwelling. 

Happiness ! Hallam repeated it half-dcspairingly. He 
found himself then, as if he had walked in a circle, back again on 
the bridge, leaning his elbows on the railing. 

Below on the river, a black barge, with a swinging light 
astern, fussed by. A passenger steamer from Hampton Court 
swung into sight, its lights aglow. It passed slowly under the 
bridge, its funnel dipping. He heard the laughter of the 
passengers, the sound of music. 

He stood there for a long while. An observant policeman 
passed once or twice, glanced curiously at the man. his elbows 
on the parapet, staring down at the water. The policeman 

came back watching that depressed-looking back with a 
wary eye. 

“ Move on," he said suddenly and gruffly. 

The man on the bridge turned, staring at him somewhat 

vaguely. The policeman stammered, became at once full of 

profuse apologies. He bowed himself abruptly out of exist- 

ence as far as Hallam was concerned. 

But the incident had roused Hallam. By Big Ben he saw 

that it was nearing Ins dinner-hour. He remembered then that 

several people were coming to dinner that night, and he must 
go nome. 

. nfl Home. he . sa,d a Sain, and there came a world of mockery 

T, S ? m hlS VO,CC - !t wouUl hay c astonished that 
society scribbler, w'hose mission in life is to make idols for the 

masses out of the usual little dabs of common dav. 

Anyhow the masses got good value for their half penny. 

wonbf v aSurc ' P re ! scd down and flowing over, so what 

is rharm ,U ‘ Gry mcmber °* the moneyed and titled world 

superbW ln o 6 r l n e ° r K h t, ha P penS t0 bc u ^y • and gloriously. 
neL at all * ndescnbab y lovely if they have escaped plain- ' 
ness at all. One must fill the column with something 

or th? a Gav V DnV*- en f tl ;, at night by the “ Crims °" Creeper " 
Gay Dog, of the society columns who apparently 
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haunt the great cafes, the tailors’ emporiums and the salons 
of the great, with the same strict impartiality, the world would 
be informed of it at that mystic hour when bacon-and-eggs 
scent the world with their aroma, or the homeward-hurrying 
hour when one must read something on the bus or train. 

Crimson Creeper or the Gay Dog and his brethren would sit 
far into the night—long after the salons and Murrays were 
closed, of course, and dukes and duchesses fast asleep—and 
bring forth those few lines that told of a great man, Napoleonic- 
like in his dignity and force, leaning with folded arms on West¬ 
minster Bridge, and thinking out the destinies of England. 
And, of course. Crimson Creeper or the Gay Dog would add 
also all that he said to them. 

Your true journalist perhaps would have written otherwise, 
for between the Crimson Creepers and Gay Dogs and the 
legitimate journalist is a gulf so wide that nothing on earth 
but those rare commodities, brains and common sense, will 
ever bridge it. 

On the wide ocean of the Press the journalist sails in a 
stately ship. The society scribbler paddles in a tub. 

For your true journalist—though he has no eye, perhaps, 
for detail in the matter of the latest thing in tics or socks in 
Bond Street, and a very distressing ignorance as to whether 
one or two buttons arc to be worn on your evening vest when 
you dine with Great People—could have written you an article 
that would have brought you not only an intimate glimpse of 
that man on the bridge by the Thames, but an impression of 
the thoughts that seethed in his very brain. 

He would have brought, perchance, a lump to your throat 
once or twice. For your true journalist can write these things ; 
and what is more, lie can feel them. 

Hallam, standing there in the gathering dusk, suddenly old 
and weary, was thinking that sometimes nothing in life 
seemed worth while. There came an hour, a moment, of 
realization, when these things fell away from one, and know¬ 
ledge came. . 

The road at one end of the bridge stretched into dusk ana 

deepening darkness, the flickering lamps but few, dim and 
dark, like the road of suffering on which men, at times, come 
suddenly and unexpectedly. 

The great clock behind him boomed the hour again, in 

sistently. . ,, 

He turned then and made his way to where, in the dusk, tne 

friendly lights of a taxi-rank beckoned. 
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He felt a little cold and chilled. He told himself a little 
sadly, that he was growing old and life was passing from 
him. 

And then quite suddenly, and apparently inexplicably, the 
memory of a woman’s lace flashed before him, and he felt 
V young again. 

A woman’s face, alluring, appealing, mocking, and yet 
withal wistful, with eves that rested on his in passing friend¬ 
ship, aye, and more than passing friendliness. The memory 
set his pulse beating. 

He felt young, suddenly, unaccountably young and happy, 
as in those days when he, too, had been part of the human 
stream of life, and when he, too, had carried a business-looking 
bag that had often held little more than his lunch-sandwiches. 

But hope and love and faith and trust can often be found 
with the sandwiches in those little black bags. 

That was why perhaps that night that Hallam brought to 
the table a buoyancy of spirit and an animation that for years 
had been noticeably lacking. It seemed to puzzle Mis. Hallam, 
to secretly disturb her. The little incident of the afternoon 
and its meaning had not been lost on her. It had made her 
% furiously angry. 

But men, looking at him, and nodding wisely over their 
cigars after dinner, spoke of his animation. They discussed 
him among themselves, as if he were a national barometer. 

Ah, what did I tell you ? ” they said knowingly. " The 
country is going well. The croakers are wrong again. Look 
at Hallam ! The country is going well. 


CHAPTER XI 

Airdrie Ramerton, tilted back in her chair, placed her little 

.su^dc-shod feet on the fender, and looked over her shoulder 
at Zara Tenning. 

How beautiful your hair is,” she said involuntarily, ” and 
how remarkably long.” 

Zara Tenning had dismissed her maid, and had elected to 
brush and dress her own hair. It lay in a long, black, sweeping 
mass over her shoulders. She began to pile it carelessly in loose 
coils on the top of her head. 
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” The only thing remarkable to me about it,” she remarked, 

is that it grows with such queer suddenness. I am always 
cutting off lengths of it, and still it grows. Because it is so 
heavy it comes undone at night, and I often wake up in the 
morning with it all over my face.” 

Like a dead woman,” quoted Airdrie, ” shrouded in her 
own long hair.” 

Zara Tenning shuddered. “ Airdrie ! How ghastly of you.” 

She shuddered again, and went quite white. 

The younger girl laughed, turned her head. Her laughter 
died when she saw her face. ” Why, Zara, how pale you are. 
Are you superstitious ? ” 

“ No.” The colour was slowly coming back to Zara’s face. 

But immediately you said that, your words conjured up a 
vision. I could sec it quite plainly.” She made a little 
impatient move. ” So stupid of me. Why is it I am always 
seeing things unexpectedly ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” said Airdrie in her practical way, ” it is because 
you are—are more clairvoyant than most people. Some 
people are clairvoyants. I have often thought it a term for 
over-imagination, really.” 

I believe I am over-imaginative,” said Zara. She sighed. 

“ You should see a medium,” suggested Airdrie lightly. 

” Never,” and then : ” I don’t think I would like to.” 

There was something passionate in her voice. Airdrie 
turned. 

“ Why ? ” She looked at her friend in amazement. 

” I am afraid,” said Zara Tenning in a low voice. She 
walked to the window restlessly, then back again. 

” But there is nothing to be afraid of, Zara. You look into 
a crystal and the clairvoyant or medium suggests that you see 
something. You don’t. At least I never did. So then they 
say that they see something there.” 

But Zara seemed inclined to drop the subject. 

” Come. We have an hour before dinner,” she said brightly. 

” Let us sit and talk about something else. Or would you 
rather go down to the drawing-room, or the library ? " 

” I’d rather stay here,” Airdrie declared. She slipped from 
the chair, drew it up nearer the fire-place. ” You have the 
chair, I'll sit on the rug.” 

She sat down on the great black rug, stretched out her little 
ringless hands to the leaping flame. 

” When 1 see a fire,” she said laughingly, ” I turn into a 
Persian cat.” 
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She turned to Zara, adding : “ They sav that cats have 
souls.” 

“ I." said Zara, ” have no soul at all.” 

A little silence fell. They heard the wind in the trees out¬ 
side, the tapping of ivy-like fingers against the latticed pane. 

“ Why did you say that ? ” asked Airdrie, a little quickly. 
She lifted her head and looked up at Zara Terming's face. 

Zara was staring into the fire, watching the red coals quiver¬ 
ing and changing. 

‘‘I don't know,” she said. She forced a laugh. ” Perhaps 

because Mrs. Hallam has said so,” she added evasively re¬ 
membering. 

Oh Oleuma- said Airdrie expressively. She bent 

forward and poked the fire into a blaze somewhat viciously. 
Nobody takes any notice of Oleuma, really.” 

«w Sh i e » iS a . v ery * hrewd woman a11 the'same, uncannily 
shrewd, said Zara slowly, “ and she hates me and I hate her. 

There is instinctive antagonism if you like, and without 
apparent reason on cither side.” 

Airdrie laughed. v 

remarked*™ *** S ° me rCaSOn latel y> anyhow,” she 

, StiI1 lo ° kin S into the fire, she laid her hand gently on Zaras 
knee, suddenly more serimis. 8 y 1 

her soT”” ^ aSkcd ‘ n & l0W voice * " wh > r do you annoy 
laugh a ” HalT I Sl l r n Ug8ed , h u r ‘ ^houlders, gave a little low 

A^nhtWK Alrdne sudden 'y- " not because ol that ” 

A subtle change passed swiftly over Zara Tennine’s face 
Because of what, then, Airdrie ? ” m8 5 UC< " 

Hallam°' V V ° 1C ° ^ answered = " Because of-^f_Trevor 

“My d^'TSn^! ” C h Ptible . paU =l e Zara lau8hed dc ™vely. 
matteYweTe a^ an end. ^ ShC laughed a « ain as if the 

said ,ben ber m ° Cklng peaI of innghter died quite away. Airdrie 

niarked attritions, 0 Zara^ ^ *> P a V you 

dark vioietgown^t^her u^i shoulders - In her loose 
gown, with her hair piled coronet-fashion, she sat in 
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her chair like some lovely princess of a fairy tale. The fire* 
light touched the beauty of her face, lit mocking lights’ amid 
her dark eyes. 

“ Of course I know,” Airdrie rushed in, " that you only 
encourage those attentions in order to annoy Mrs. Hallam. 
Everyone who knows you, knows that. But'Zara—is it worth 
while ? ” 

“ I think it is,” said Zara. She said it quite quietly, as one 
stating a fact, but a fact in which she was not very much inter¬ 
ested one way or the other. 

Airdrie turned and looked at her, a little distressed. “ People 
are beginning to—to say things, Zara.” 

" They have always said them,” declared Zara calmly. ” If 
not about me, about someone else. What does it matter ? 

“ But—I think, dear, that this is really hurting Olcuma. 
I really do.” 

“ It is only hurting her pride.” 

" I am not so sure, Zara.” 

Zara Tenning sat up and yawned and then crossed the room 
to her dressing-table, her long violet silk gown rustling ever 
so softly. Airdrie turned and watched her thoughtfully as she 
sat now before her mirror. She had taken down her hair and 

was preparing to dress it more elaborately. 

“ Zara,” said Airdrie, and her young voice was very earnest. 
“ Why did you dine with Mr. Hallam at Hurlingham ? 

” Is it such an extraordinary thing to do ? enquired Miss 
Tenning indolently. She lifted a long strand of her dark hair, 
began to coil it into the semblance of a curl. ” I he dinners at 
Hurlingham are to be commended. What is wrong abou 
Hurlingham ? 

“ It isn’t Hurlingham, Zara ? ” , t wlr 

Miss Tenning pinned the curled strand into place at the back 
of her head, reached out for a silver hand-mirror, and studi 


the effect in silence. . .w 

In the mirror her dark, rather sleepy eyes looked back at ner 

from under the half-closed drooping lids. A little smile ca 
to her lips, hovered there. 

” I suppose you arc thinking,” said Airdrie in a. d stressed 
voice, ” that I should mind my own business and not nterf 
with that of other people. But, you know, 1 am your friend 

Zara " 

4 She might have added : " And I want to remain so but your 

actions if continued might make that impossib e. 

» I believe you mean well,” said Zara gently. She laid down 
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the mirror, took up the wide white comb with it embossed 
silver edging, heavily encrusted with Indian rubies. 

I do mean well.” For a moment the girl seemed to find it 
rather hard to go on, “ and I don’t want to hear you discussed 
in that way.” 

She watched for a brief moment the delicate hands lifted, 
with the shining comb rippling through the dark wealth of 
Zara Tenning’s hair. 

“ Several people have asked me if it were true. You sec, 
Mr. Hallam has never shown such attention to any particular 
woman before. Mrs. Hallam is furious. It has made her 
intensely bitter, Zara.” 

Zara Tenning’s colour rose angrily. “ The very last person 
in the world to influence any action of mine.” 

” But she can be—dangerous.” 

. Zara Tenning shrugged her shoulders. ” I fancy her power 
is mostly the result of advertisement. How could she harm 
anyone ? She has a bitter tongue I will admit, a very bitter 
tongue. But people are taking no notice of it. Because her 
husband chooses to look on me as a friend why should she go 
4 ou * of her way to discuss that preference ? ” 

“ But—married men should not have friendships with 
women, Zara, particularly fascinating women like yourself.” 

\ou flatter me?" she said ironically. ” Why should not 
married men, as well as single, have friendships with women ? 
It does not harm them, does it ? ” 

„ P e °ple talk so. It harms the woman always ” 

, y ,° U arG - You admit lt is onl y gossiping tongues 
shoulders 6 ° Ut ° £ lt- * She shru SS ed her loosely-clad 

t U aHy U h t u’rt P you iS ? •’ " y °“ Can '‘ SeC that il wiU cven - 

dinner-one dinner with Mr. Hallam ? " Zara Tenning 
raised her eyebrows, and Lady Clevcrlcy acting as chaperon.” 
„ Lady Cleverley has no sense.” 

rea1i?l at iS SU , rely unkind * Airdrie, dear. Lady Cleverley is 
really a very clever woman. You must admit that.” 

* “ I do admiti'r n0t WaV f r - She looked qo^tly at Zara, 
sat ir * bhc ,S VCr > r clevcr * Bu t she is also. I regret to 

X Oie things s U h n edoT ° thCr " iSe S '‘ C "° uld n0t du some 

She tume/hJ? 1 ? 6 th ° S ° things ? ’’ cn< l uire d Miss Tenning. 

<iecta?ss and fr, 1, m } rror a ' M ' u P tl y- as if <«ring Airdrie's 
directness and frankness of speech. Her reflected eyes watched 
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the figure of the young girl, leaning a little forward, looking 
now into the fire. 

She added : “ I had believed, Airdrie, that Lady Cleverley 
lias a very high moral character, was a pillar of respecta¬ 
bility-” 

“ Some pillars,” said Airdrie quietly, ” arc rather shaky. 
The ground or basis on which they stand is undermined. Do 
you not' think that nearly everybody knows now that Amabel 
Clevcrlev’s protegees pay her handsomely ? I’m not gossiping. 
I am just stating a fact. Is it honest of her to do as she does ? 
She takes money from them. As soon as they stop paying, she 
drops them. To be candid, and to use an expressive vulgarism, 
she bleeds them.” 

There was a little silence. Zara Tenning frowned, looked 
down at the dressing-table and waited. Her fingers tapped a 
little restlessly on the polished rosewood. 

” Do you think,” Airdrie's courageous young voice rose, 
“ that she is dealing honestly by them, or by us ? Under the 
guise of friendship she introduces these people, some of them 
quite horrid, quite vulgar, but rolling in money. Some of them, 
of course, quite nice. She gets a good deal out of these people. 
What does she give in return ? Nothing. Practically nothing. 

” They have the privilege,” said Zara dryly, ” of being seen 
about with her. They get an entry into certain houses. They 
get so much value for so much money. After all, this is a com¬ 
mercial age, the commercial spirit uppermost.”. M 

” It is a limited and doubtful privilege, nowadays, said 
Airdrie gently. ” Amabel Cleverley has no power save in a 
certain set. The doors of many good houses are quite shut to 
her, just as they are shut to Mrs. Hallam for other reasons. 
No one in the world is more gracious, and more implacable 
and socially relentless, than the old lamilies. Tradition has 
built walls about them that money has no power to batter 
down. They arc like old castles, stern and aloof, content to 
totter to their doom, rather than he propped up or rebuilt o 

jerry-building principles. „ 7 _ 

“The Carningham name is as old almost as any, Za 
observed. ” Some of Lady Cleverley’s friends go to your ow 

h °Airdne said a little bitterly : " Some, not all of them Zm*- 
We are very poor, but we do not employ the Cleverley 

methods.” 

There was a little silence. Zara frowned. 

Airdrie spoke again, a little sadly. 
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The Carninghams have had their day. Their castle has 
been propped up here, a wing built there, a glaring window 
introduced here, until one is not sure how much is old and how 
much new. Unless we begin all over again and go back to the 

^ ,m P le days when Adam delved and Eve span, 1 do not know¬ 
how we can keep going.” 

Before that direct, unfaltering statement, there was little 
to be said. 

" It is quite impossible, of course,” said Zara. ” The day 
oi simple things is over. People want a feverish rush, constant 
excitement. It seems as if the pendulum of life has swung too 

wonder?’^ 116 SldC ^ baS stoppcd lhere - How will it end. I 

" Nothing short of a revolution or an earthquake in the 
shape ol war will alter things, or swing the pendulum back.” 

tnn cf , IO * return to the Sub Ject of Lady Clcverley, you, 

she’ S»n d n a r lt ° n , th x C SamC S^und as slie. But where 
ie can delicately and felinely step on to safety over 

comment/! ders at an > r ^e, you cannot afford to cause 
* 1 is tel? Zara^ addCd W ‘ th * tenderness 111 voice. ” Please, 

war ss 

I am listening, Airdrie ” 

Are other people tallcing > ” 

Hai.am t isTct5I^it al brs e eentLt e hc ent - f BUt thcy wilL Mr - 

Of any Other woman 1 h profers >' our society to that 

you are seen by ^10 who nut 17 to di " C at a P lace where 

action that to you P -mH PUt 1 own 5 on struction on an 
enough perhaps_1*' me aS your fr icnd, seems triyial 

^sullcnly° Id y ° U ’ Airdne * Cleverley was there,” a little 

" she^stands fo”vert T * her t>" said A ‘ rd ne gently, 

Mr. Hallam is pacing youHr hin g v f ry evident is, that 

that he is married* and^conciHn i ° m , Ul ' h 1 attention considering 

a ‘ and considering also liis position.” 
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Her colour faintly deepened, and her voice shook a little : 

And there is someone else—who—loves you, Zara.” 

And at that Zara Tenning turned and looked at her. She 
could only see the shining of the little fair head bent a little, as 
if the girl were looking deep into the heart of the fire. 

The slow colour came into Zara Tenning’s face. Leaning 
there, with the tall oval mirror behind her, in her delicate 
violet gown, she stood very still. In the hall below the clock 
struck distinctly the hour of three. Its echoes seemed to 
linger in the room. 

“ You mean—Tony Brooke ? ” 

And after a little silence Airdrie, in a low voice answered-: 
” Yes. i mean Anthony Brooke.” 

Zara turned back to the mirror somewhat abruptly. Her 
hands rummaged in a bureau drawer aimlessly as if searching 
for something. She drew out a jewelled comb without even 
glancing at it, fastened it in place, and finished her hair quickly 
and in silence. 

After a little while she said : ” But—I thought Anthony 
Brooke was engaged—to someone else.” 

“ He is not engaged to me, if that is what you mean,” said 
Airdrie gently. She pushed back from her forehead the heavy, 
drooping wave of her shining hair. She got up, stumbling a 
little, and leaned for a moment against the carved shelf of tlie 


mantel. . , , . 

“ So you are a—a very lucky girl,” she said, and strove to 

infuse lightness into her voice. Sincerity at least was there, 

withal certain wistfulness, ” and—and Mr. Hallam will have 


to leave the stage when the hero enters.” . .. , . 

“ Don’t you think, Airdrie, that you are rather inclined to 
make a mountain out of a molehill where Trevor Hallam is 
concerned ? Why should not a man or woman enjoy a 
delightful friendship as well as any two men, or two women. 
I am broad-minded. I have my ideas. Shall I submit them 
to be interred, with Mrs. Hallam as the sexton-in-chief . 

Quietly and cleverly she had shelved a topic that was neare 
and dearer to Airdrie Carningham's heart. But Airdrie had 
seen the flush that came on her exquisite face at the mentio 
of Anthony Brooke’s name, and something in Airdrie died 

Sl0 . W ^o b T; e d°:ar.' n t y .d Zara Tenn.ng. She had finished her 
hair and was now negligently powdering her nose I must 
go my own way. I cannot be tied down by conventions. An, 
to a certain extent, ves. If people will talk I can have no 
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power to stop them. You are very young, my dear child, and 

perhaps you have taken unwittingly a wrong view of things." 

^ “ 1 an * onl y a few years younger than vou, Zara. Aboit 

three to be exact." 

Zara Tenning shrugged her shoulders. “I do not know 
ft Sometimes I am as old as the lulls. Sometimes I am a child! 
stumbling along in the dark, tired of ray plarv, of all my toys, 
and then I only want to sleep and forget." J 

She moved across the room to a wardrobe, drew out a gown 
another ke<1 * criticall y' then tossed it aside, and found 

shoulders°° k ° Ut ^ filmy SldrtS daintil y • slipped it over her 

aiimrpntf 1 ha . VG *° get you to hook it: for me." she declared, 
hTtoni n/; 6 Up ° n the fastenings - and airily dismissing 
cofourf Airdrie^ v ,? rsatlon ^ her mind. " Do £>u like thit 

sincerely. Pretty> ^ V ° U l0 ° k charmin S in it." Airdrie said 

pleased ‘Etta? Th 'el ^ °' the wcl1 

k touches of naksr nint wu h ? f ? grey g0u ' n ’ its little 

AirAri*. . . s IaQin S- the fire was dying low 

it had rpi^ed to her ^t S th r P exclamati ° n - hor a moment 
floating ^ the air m the room , w “ em P l y. ‘hat elusive. 

Tenning. ’ “ the gre >' m,st o( her gown was Zara 

" jy hat is !t ; " sa *d Zara. She had turned sharplv 
laughed^Uttte unsteadily. °* ** light '" Said “ She 

" Did I°see anything 1 ?^ ? Sh^one ^Yt m * low voicc * 
unexpected question S opened her eyes wide at the 

this a ;u:Ts haurr^t ^ s r et,r r 1 hav ° a ^ 

gets queer fancies vdthin it- PP q» SC *k * S Jt is very old. One 
fire-place. ^ ie shivered, moved over to the 

» draJng-room 8 d Y S ° down into thc 

tea without waiting for LvnnJ u V ' Airdne - We "’ill have 
for a fresh supply.- y anyone comes, we can ring 

h’om^the^mirror'where sheTad'b' asked - Stc turned 

hair. She had becn straightening her ruffled 
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Yes - dnd then ; " ^ is possible that Mr. Armvtage raav 
Frederick Hanncssey has an appointment with 
lather now. Mr. Brooke will probably come with Mr Vrmv- 
tage.” 

Airdrie stayed a moment by the window. She stood looking 
oiu at the gardens attached to the old house, at the dusk 
gradually growing darker with the celerity of shortening days. 

Anthony was coming, lie came often now to this old house 
by the river. She had known that for quite a long while now. 
It had brought a barrier between her and Anthony. 

She strove to break down any jealousy in the structure, by 
added sweetness to Zara Tenning. At least she knew that 
Zara had not purposely encouraged it. She had'believed that 
whether he came or went was immaterial to Zara. 

But to-day she had seen the faint pink flush that so seldom 
came to Zara Tenning s face. She had seen and sensed the 
meaning. Zara had little heart perhaps, but Airdrie knew 
that what heart she had was very surely in Anthony Brooke’s 
keeping. 


Her eyes did not see the trees in the square of the garden 
then. It s .\v the years wherein she had always dreamed of 
Anthony. Anthony had been always the hero of her girlish 
dreams. Boy and girl together they had planned out the 
future, had built great castles in the air when Tony should 
succeed. Tony had always wanted to succeed by his own 
efforts. 

And now Tony, dear, dear Tony, had fallen in love with 
someone else. The little dream was ended and over. 

She followed Zara a little silently. 

As they came down the hall Ascbam came to meet'i hem. 
Mr. Armytage had already arrived. He was in the.drawing- 
room, he said. 

Ascham delivered also a message from his master. “ Would 
Miss Zara go to the library for a moment ? Sir Frederick 
Hanessey was there.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, fluttered into the drawing-room 
for a moment to greet Mr. Armytage, then out again. 

“ You two will have to entertain each other,” she said 
brightly. ” I shall not be more than five minutes.” 

The tall, broad-shouldered form of Robin Armytage moved 


forward to greet Airdrie Ramcrton. 

“ It is good to see you again,” he said. Ihere was a bright 
fire in the grate, and he drew a chair forward for her. Vv on t 
you sit down and be comfortable ? ” 
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“ And it is good to see you," she said, and smiled back at 
him. " I haven't congratulated you on your speech." 

He drew up a chair beside her. " Was it worth congratula¬ 
tions ? It seemed to me an awfully poor performance ; all 
the things I wanted most to say slipped away from me. I felt 
*5 like an octopus, all arms and legs, and the Ladies’ Gallery was 
one huge lorgnette of enquiry coldly levelled at me." 

She laughed, began to brighten a little. " You were 
splendid,” she said. " You. really were. I heard ever so 
many people say nice things about you. Old stagers, too 
M omen who have observed ever so many young men in the act 
of shedding their ideals." 

ence^ ,nd perpetrating their views on an unsuspecting audi- 

“ No. They are usually suspecting." She laughed. " One 
comes prepared, you see." 

There was a bowl of roses on the tabic by her. She leaned 
towards it, inhaled its perfume. 

thl + ? e ^ Said * and look ’ Ascham h as carelessly lelt 

the card of the donor among them." 

She lifted it, and without curiosity glanced at the name 

1 of h the 9 lA d ab n f ly Sh ®A a K d Card down on the table and some 
of the laughter and the brightness died out of her face. 

d00 I be ! suddenl y* and a moment later Anthony 

So ° k *<TT d v thC light °«tside the room, with the 

glow 01 the firelight at the far end, the two figures scem-d dim 

He came eagedy forward, and then started as lir^rie ros ^ 

She gav.e him her hand in her old friendly fashion. 

talked to?™™?" A ha l and liStened ' vhile the two men 
scented the roTn^h T ° n ^ — 

stored! bearing! gaT^ ° f and *■*»« 

princessSSTi^ immediately. She swept in with her 

fire lipbt r»io ber ^ ove iy face bright and animated "Hie 

*sr 
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Lovely as a dream she sat there; and Airdrie Carningham 
leaned back in Her chair, lony's rose in her cold little hand, 
and tried to leel glad that iony had found happiness with 
someone else. 

they had tea in the circle oi the fire-light. Ascham, red- 
turbancd, imperturbable, wheeled the dark oak table towards 
his mistress, they all moved so that it should be set in the 
space beiore the lire. 

ihc hre-light played on Zara’s lovely lace, on the shining 
silver ol the tea-things, on iony s handsome, eager lace, on 
Armytage content to listen. 

And last, but not least lor one man present there, on Airdrie 
Ramer ton's lace and the rose that lay on the lap ol her blue 

serge gown. , . . , 

bhe was very sweet, he thought, as sweet and as Iresh ana 

fragrant as the rose. 

ihey sat there and laughed and chatted while lime fled on 
swilt wings, bir Frederick llanessey came in lor a moment, 
but could not stop, 'ihey were rather glad it was so, especially 


Airdrie. . . , 

Zara had taken Anthony off to see the latest picture painted 

of her oy an aspiring artist, ft was at the far end oi tiie room 
and Airdrie and Armytage had already seen it. 

bo Armytage and she sat by tue lire and talked, or rather 
Armytage talked and Airdrie listened. i>ut he knew that her 
thoughts olten wandered, that now and again she did not hear 


a word that was said. . . 

But lie calked on, because ol the new sadness in her young 
face, i lie pink rose had slipped irom her lap and he stooped 
to pick it up. He held it in his hand lor a little, while he 


•• it reminds me of the roses in my mothers gaidcn, he 
s-ud and there and then he began to tell her about ins mother 
ik r sweet simplicity, the quiet pleasant round ol her hie and 
IS content! and ol hie in the town where Ins boyhood had been 


came to her that she would have liked to have known 

thij htde old-laslnoned moiner. to have walked ior a space 
that httie o a oarden, where the roses were ukc 

r S w"J^e,; pink, and maylre, w,th no 

blt por n Sn s“was not former any «o». 
Tins purloined delicate rose on its tall slender stim was ol 
taking, not ol his gut. 
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Down at the far end of tlie room Tony was talking of other 
things than roses. The tears came into Airdrie’s young grey 
eyes. She fought hard that they should not fall. 

But Armvtage saw the soft shining of her eves, and it 
brought a strange feeling around his heart, a sudden resent¬ 
ment against Zara Tenning and against Tony. 

Hardly knowing what he did. moved only by the impulse 
of the moment, he put out his hand, touched hers. It fluttered 
in his like a little bird, wounded, a little afraid. He pressed it 
reassu redly, as a brother might, and then drew his away again 
and went on talking. 

The little rose had fallen to the floor. It lay there appar¬ 
ently unheeded, on the space between them. The light faded 
in the long room. Armytage went forward, stirred the fire 
vigorously and the blaze irradiated that end of the room. 

AL S h 1T if ? d : ant arch u and ta,ked 1^’htly of many things. 
Airdrie looked down at the end of the room. When it was 

time to go, she rose. Unwittingly she trod on Tony's rose as 

Sh ". * ut of Jhat at the moment she was Unconscious. 

.he only knew that in her young heart a great ache had 
arisen that life seemed suddenly intolerably empty She felt 
vaguely grateful for Armytage. with his land stnaightiorw^d 
e yes, and Ins kind straightforward voice. It seemed a wall 
which she could lean aglinst for a space, ere she oSsed on- 
mto a world that had lost a great deal of its earlier radiance 

Tony 6 Br^ke^She 1 '^od-bye to taraand 

S1 l e Iau " hed gaily, chatted brightly for a 

sergTgow^ 8 VCry EngliSh and SW0Ct in Simple blue 

the A ™rr te i™hrtall h „TH * a,0 "« that ™ad by 

down on them °' d h ° USCS and the (l doric S frowned 

ways parted ° f ““ he hai,ed a taxi for ller - Here their 
onJwa t sthem^o tage ( t00k two thin S s awa v with him. and 

yoiTshallhear^ater ^ ^ a " d =• 

by ’ turning into thc 

witl^a c'a^n ^ 
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CHAPTER XII 

Hallam sat in his study, his brow knitted, as he carefully 
perused the papers before him. His secretary had placed 
them in a neat methodical pile, and Hallam took them in 

order one by one. , 

The window was open and a little wind drifted in ana 

rufded his thick grey hair slightly. The wind brought him 
also the subtly disturbing fragrance of blossoming trees and 

shrubs. . ,, 

I-Ie lifted Ins eyes now and again from the papers on tne 

Treat desk with a mental visioning of green trees bursting into 

leaf, of country roads, and the recurring wonder of the hedges. 

He had an impulse to run away from affairs of State far, 

lar away from the great restless, throbbing city, but there 

was in the air a suggestion also of a crisis m the affairs of the 

nation. The newspapers had commented very ireely of late 

on his frequent absences from town. 

• Yet the impulse to run away from all the exactions of his 
office, the thousand and one worries grew stronger «pon him. 
Hi s thoughts flashed to the Isle of Wight, the trip across the 
signing strip of water. It would be pleasant to lie on the 
sea-slopes of Ventnor with the battlemented pile of the ru e gt 

'“Buttort’lay before him that could no longer b. put off. 
U seemed to him 1 aid To iTand then smiled as 

if Spring bringing youth to the land brought youth also’ ‘°'"™ c 
“ H P e took up g his g pen, dipped it in the ink and began.to make 

,sr,‘AB srsaff*. -v.- 

be gacked P ! a broken, yet sweet, the notes lifted themselves up, 

their echoes danced faintly•nisteneT'tilted momentarily back 
He laid down h.s pen ar “f guttle to think bow soon his 
in his “^ ther , c , ha ‘f istl “® n ” d c i 0S e the window that a great 
man m7g.rnot be^sturbed by the unhallowed sound of a 
wretched street organ. 
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Somehow he felt glad it was playing. It was a new song of 
the music halls with a catchy refrain, and it went with Spring, 
and all the thoughts Spring calls into being 

The song uplifted itself from the distant street. It was 
trivial and absurd and hackneyed enough. 

" I didn't want to do it. 

But you made me love you." 

He found himself wondering if the street organs ever played 
that absurd thing about the street where Zara Tenning lived • 
and what she would think of it if she heard, or if she knew that 
he, though up to the eyes in work that might not be ary 
longer neglected, rested from his scarcely begun labours that 
he might hear it. 


** You made me love you " 
wailed the organ. 

His secretary’s entrance roused him. ” Mrs. Hallam would 

had £f ? ro * hc 8° cs out ’" he explained. As Hallam 

had expected, his first act was to shut the window. 

Mrs - Hallam going out ? " he asked indifferently. 

Yes. She is waiting now,” the secretary returned. 

Hallani bent to his work again. 

if i/ ™ fretfully busy ” he declared ; " you might ask her 
started for thTdoor" ^ the yOUn S cr 

patiently. 096116 ' 1 * HaUam ' S Voice him. a little im- 

her f I i it a i few r at« e ” inStrUCtCd ’ " teI1 Mrs - Hallam 1 can see 
the d <>or closed behind his secretary he laid down the nen 

r^S g t h h f n ™ ti0n J* was »<* "«c STeuma to Lake 

of a visitor. u“o°ub“ With the 

mothers had they been Live toteeTt ° leuma ' s Srand- 

must have cost a pretty penny," he observed genially. 
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“ It did." she said. Her sallow sharp face flushed. *' But 
I didn't come here. Trevor, to discuss frocks with you.” 

I le looked at her thoughtfully, as if he had not observed that 
from her manner. 

“ What is it now ? ” he asked resignedly. He took up one 
of the papers from his desk, appeared to study it. 

“ Well ? " he said quietly. Oleuma Hallam, her thin lips 
pressed, her eyes fixed on his face, said nothing for a moment. 

“ Well ? ” and then as if anxious to get it over and done 
with : “ What then, did you come to discuss, Oleuma ? ” 

“ As if you didn't know,” she cried suddenly at him. ” You 
must think me a fool. Do you think I am also blind and deal 

and dumb.” ... 

•* You certainly are not dumb, my dear. He tapped tne 

desk before him with the paper he held. ” No. your worst 
enemy would certainly not accuse you of being dumb.” 

“I don’t want any sarcasm,” she cried and reddened 
furiously. ” But I do want some consideration from you.” 

" Consideration.” He turned and looked at her and said 
gently : ” I think you have always had a great deal of con¬ 
sideration from me. Oleuma.” 

“ i can't see in what way.” she declared. She got up rest¬ 
lessly, walked about as if to steady her nerves and also get the 

better of her temper. . 

“ why will you be so foolish ? she burst out. 

“ Foolish ’ ” his eyebrows lilted in interrogation. 

Her hands clenched. ” Oh, you know well what I mean 
she said. ” Everybody knows, everybody m London is talking 

ab ° Might I ask you to tell mo clearly. Oleuma, what every- 
body in London is talking about now. 

Ah?” he 0 sMd She He a put down the paper then, leaned back 
.a his chair his hands thrust into Ins pockets. rhc, J' ; 
nothing new in that is there ? Once you were proud 

of !*;. „.„i rtf now I’m ashamed, ashamed.” she 

said, and °s h r turned round^on and her eye^blazed. 

canhfind'ouTanything-— -tcTtiiink that you would let your name 
be bandied about with hers. ^ essionless , ace> but Iris 

ey™tokmTout through the .endow at the blurred green 
tops of trees, hardened perceptibly. 
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I do not know to whom you are alluding.” 

“ Oh, you know well enough. You know quite well.” 

She was walking up and down the room again, speaking now 
in short staccato sentences. ” A man of your age ! ” slit- 
declared scornfully, “ old enough to be a grandfather ! shaming 
his wife ! his family by this common intrigue ! And you, for 
whom I, and my family, and my influential friends have worked 
to place you where you are-” 

” Stop ! ” said Hallam, and he said it in a voice, deadly quiet 
but forceful, that instinctively she relapsed into silence for a 
moment. 

She paused. Her hands clenched. ” It is true,” she said. 
It is true, true, true. You can't deny it.” 

She was nervous and excited and incoherent now. 

Are you forgetting your position, what you owe to me, to 
my family-? ” 

Oh, damn your family,” said Hallam suddenly but very 

sincerely. Leave your family out of it and come to the 
point. 

“ I will,” she said, and her eyes flamed. She took a step 
nearer. I want to ask you how long do you think I am going 

to stand this gossip about that, woman, Zara Tenning-” 

I do not see,” he said very quietly, and he leaned over 
U P h ' s Pf n *' how any gossip about any other 

you -" Sh ° U d UpSet >' 0u > ° leu ma. It does not aftecJ. 

in it 1 ” affCCtS mC in thiS '" She Sai ^' “ that >' ou are concerned 

rid?cn1n iPPC ; d + hiS P0n ^ n the ink - " Th at is an absurd ami 
'‘ Wiirvn 7 ent : Oleuma. It has no foundation in fact.” 

together th p U f( i eny ^ ou ’ you an<1 s he. were at dinner 
together, the other night, in a public place_? ” 

samo Hrr, C r, b< V en t0 dl " ner with other people, in precisely the 
same circumstances, Oleuma.” L 3 

political n?™ Cvade , thc ue .’’ she said. ” Don't bring your 

yo r^dTnn th a , ndm ,f h 1 ods into your own home. Put all 

? the l table ’ she cried hysterically. 

He lon^°i. Vln ? Chair Swun S on its swivel as 1 
He looked her directly in the eyes. 

you prepared P tn P n ^ n° d ° the Same> OIcuma ? Think ! Arc 

; - s voice 

away from the question £ Zara Tenntag^she^riTdangrily 6 ** 


he turned then. 
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I do not care to hear her slandered in that way, Oleuma 
1 have heard you slander a great many women, and a great 
many men. I have striven always to find an explanatory 
motive. I have believed in you where thousands of other men 
would not. But there is a limit to patience and endurance , 
even where one’s wife is concerned." " 

" You mean that she is more to you than me ? There is. no 
use wreathing your flower y speech about it. in orde r to hide 
the fac t. Oh you sit there as if it did not matter, as if nothing 
mattered. I wonder of what you are thinking.” 

” I am thinking.” he said evenly, ” that you are a very 
foolish woman sometimes, Oleuma. This is one of the 
times.” 

" I may be foolish, but I am not foolish enough to believe 
you have no interest in this Tenning creature. You are going 
there this afternoon. To see more curios,” she sneered. 

The blood surged to his face. He stared steadily before him 
out of the window. 

She had been walking up and down the room again. Now 
she went towards the door, stood near it. 

” You arc putting her before me,” she said in a dangerously 
quiet voice. ” You are putting her before me, although you 
know that she has insulted me, openly insulted me. And in 
front of my guests.” 

“ I think it probable that you brought it on yourself, 
Oleuma.” 

“ Oh, she told you that, did she ? ” 

” Miss Tenning has told me nothing. Neither Mr. lenmng 
nor his daughter have discussed you in any way.’ 

” And for them, for her you are going to neglect me. I am 
to be publicly flouted, and insulted in my own house,” she was 
becoming hysterical again, ” and you are going to condone it 
You are going to cause gossip, and you are going to deliber¬ 
” Have you ever had to complain of neglect ? he de¬ 
manded. ” In that, at least, I have never failed you. But 
you have failed me. Oleuma. You have failed me not once but 
often, and in many things. This is no time or place for mutual 
recriminations. You have gone your way. Cannot I go mine . 
At least ray way shall not hurt you, as yours has hurt me 
often. Let us have done with the subject once and for 

all ” 

And let us shut our eyes,” she mocked. ” Let us flirt as 
we like with the Zara Tennings of the world. Let us behave 
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as if we were single men, and untrammelled. Yea. let ns 
behave as if we had no homes or home-ties at all.” 

He made her an answer, that was yet no answer. 

Once, he said, and despite himself, a great bitterness 
came into his quiet voice, ” once you held it in your hands to 
fill a great blank in my life. You chose to leave it emptier 
than before. But I have kept the bargain of our marriage ” 
She shrugged her shoulders. 

" 1 ha y e , ke P t the bargain of our marriage,” he repeated. 
His eyes looked a little blindly now at the window, and beyond 
it, beyond even the green trees that nodded friendly and 
acquiescing heads in the morning sunshine. 

1 the complex phases of his life rose before him, all the 
Jambitions that had driven him forth on the road of political 

^ the Stn,ggles to rcach thc position he had now 
i attained. 

The trees nodded their heads in understanding. They 
whispered to him, rustling in the Spring sunshine : b 

worth l, the^ g nd“ e ' Va5nt “ The game w« no, 

» ml?* ?rCCn ? C f S SWUng bim back into the years. brought liim 
memories and stirrings of tilings he had long deemed dead 

bJk \» he ShT A l half - h ystcrical voice of his wde flung him 
vzckwith a sudden jar into the present. 

Ordinarily tolerant, easy-going, always good-natured even 

love'of^npar ° f weakness whcre hi s borne and fireside and his 

t0 * day thc shri » reiteration of 
y°J ce sna Pped his tautened nerves. 

•• I'm sick 0 on? d r S ^n kC ' le * v® me alonc '" hc cried suddenly. 

* tel1 y°u- I m utterly sick of it Haven't J 

eve" ^ 1 COU,d ^ you ? ThaU 

or must T l ! f C , 1 y°V m rcturn g ,ve mc a little peace 
alo.Te ®° ° Ut and Search for God's sake let me 

"Trevor!'' she said, • 

beIrMcehada?^;L he begSC< ?.' , Thc fra y ed ™pe of for- 

your family if thev^he? 0 a 1 ve , had cllou 6b of you and 
v* return.'' ' ° y hel P ed mc . drained me dry in 

begged*in S now' t' G ° 

its^own ^volition il b > 

nystencaUy sobbing, she ran through it. ' 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Thf door slammed shut, and left Hallam alone in the room. 

It seemed to him hours before it opened again. 

There was a light, perfunctory knock that Hallam, standing 
at the window like a man wrapped in a dream, had not heeded. 
Perhaps he had not even Heard” ~ 

“ Ah, there you are, my friend ! ’* said an equable and 
tranquil voice. Its owner came into the room, removed his 
clerical hat and came towards Hallam with outstretched 
hand. 

Hallam took it mechanically. Tltrough the window of the 
study a shaft of sunlight danced. It shone on Hallam’s grey 
head, his eyes a little dazed, and on the suave smiling face of 

the Jesuit priest who had entered. 

•* Twistram,” he said, seating himself comfortably, and 
mentioning a well-known Nationalist, “ is downstairs. He 
wants to have a private chat with you about some clause 
or other. 1 told him I’d run up and see if you were 
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" I am busy, as a matter of fact,” Hallam had answered 
bluntlv. He came back to the revolving chair, dropped into it. 
His face was haggard, witness of the struggle he had been 

passing through. 

“ But vou can spare me a few minutes, my boy, said Ins 
visitor calmly and persuasively. His shrewd eyes could see 
well see that Hallam was hardly in the trim for conversations 
with Nationalist members on questions political or otherwise , 
but for him, as a student of psychology, tins was an hour in 

which he could be best, if stormdy heard. . 

He folded his white hands complacently, settled lumse 
comfortably in his chair. Ordinarily Hallam liked him well 
enough! but to-day he would have preferred to have seen no one, 

a He e wL°t f ed l an at hour VC inThich to thrash out things, to 

pigeon-holed, not for future reference, but to be tucked in a 
C0 - n i r ha^ O had gh a t httl/talk' with Mrs. Hallam." his visitor 
an " 0 T U hc C n-oTeuma y sent for you." Hallam said involuntarily. 
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“ She sent for me,” his visitor admitted imperturbably* 
Poor child. She seems very unhappy over something.” 
Hallam stiffened. “ She has told you—about this morn- 


“ Well, she did, now you come to speak of it,” the priest 
admitted, quite affably. His face was suave, babyish almost, 
in its smooth outlines, but his eyes were very keen and shrewd 
for all their apparent kindness. 

Father Yerney saw that this was no time for bandying 
words, or meandering subtly along a sidepath leading to the 
main road. He came out on the road at once. 

“ It is all rather foolish, isn't it. Trevor, old man ? ” He 
spoke pleasantly, and with the air of reproving a naughty 
child. There was just enough suggestion of mystery as to the 
particular identity of the child in question. 

It is foolish,” Hallam admitted. His face was sterner 
than usual, his jaw, the only sign of weakness about his face, 
was decidedly set. He was in a mood when it behoved one to 
go cautiously. 

But Father Vcrney knew Hallam. He knew him, he told 
himself emphatically, through and through. He could almost 
have told you every thought that raced through Hallam’s 
mind, at least he could have told you the gist of it. 

But a man may have studied another man shrewdly for 
years and then fail unexpectedly and inexplicably. Father 
erney, known as one of the shrewdest Jesuits in Britain, 

renowned the world over for his foresight and lus eloquence, 
failed now. 1 

Perhaps success had made him too sure, for, lor the moment, 
he drd not see that he had failed signally. 

fKi„ That -» u al1 right ’ Trevor . my boy ! Shure, these little 
ngs will happen.” He beamed beningnantly on Hallam as 
1 he were a loved and devoted son of his own Church, instead 

’ Hallam freely admitted to his friends, an agnostic as lar 
as rehgmus conviction was concerned. 

h _ b?y wdl happen,” he maintained; and he nodded his 

y -, on S an d varied experience of the ways of men 

wifi JT 1 !. llad ,' ! ndeed * be " n bis. He spread out Ins plumy 

a teacunhand as a wom “' s ' “ A storm in 

brighter ” afterwards the sun oi love and trust shines 

Halhuu said nothing. His lips compressed. 

mv w tV n P ierce f through the mist. Like the sun of Faith 
my boy, the sun of Catholic Faith.” ' 
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He could not resist that allusion. It sounded fine, mystical 
and beautiful. It enraptured him lor a moment. 

Oleuma Hallam was a convert to his faith, a most admirable 
convert. At first he had been rather afraid that to her 
it was just one of the new sensations she was always 
pursuing, something that made a passing appeal to her artistic 
soul. 

He was aware that Hallam thought so too, even if he did 
not think so now. In Father Verney’s eyes Mrs. Hallam had 
become a most devoted Catholic. He wished also, as he told 
her gently, that she might also convert her husband to the one 
True Faith. 

“ The sun pierces through the mist,” He dwelt on the 
phrase lovingly. “ And afterwards one sees the road ahead 
clearly.” 

” Yes, by God. one sees the road ahead clearly enough, ' 
said Hallam passionately, and he flung himself up from the 
chair and went to the window. ” One sees it too clearly.” 

The force of his utterance startled the priest. 

“Trevor, Trevor, Trevor!" he said. He was plainly 
astonished, jostled out of his usual calm for a moment. He 
stared at the back of Hallam’s head. It was not reassuring. 

Hallam turned, driven to desperation. 

“ Look here, Father Verney,” Hallam said suddenly, and he 
faced" the astonished and, truth to tell, astounded priest. 
“ This is a matter between man and wife only, no outsider can 


step in-’ 

“ An outsider, Trevor ? ” reproachfully. . 

“ Yes. I am net of your faith. I cannot see your right to 
interfere. 1 know it is usual for you, as far as adherents to 
your creed are concerned, and I'm sorry to speak like this, 


Verney.” 

“ But you are one of us.” f 

There was more than reproach now, there was the thrill 

anger in Father Verney’s voice, and there was something else, 
vibrant, challenging. 

“ in°a certain sense, yes. but in other things, no. -I am the 

“dl-LrFa^r Verney, half seriously, half mockingly, 

" Vt C m P al n o 0 /c^o^^i'pped from the priest, fac, The 
man stood revealed, shrewd, powerful, fighting for that thing 
which he held most dear. 
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" We’ll leave ray soul out of it,” declared Hallam. " There's 
a doubt if a politician has one, isn’t there ? You're a good sort, 
Father Verney, and you’ve been good to me in more ways than 
one. I’ve taken your advice in a good many things, especially 
in politics, and I’ve not lost by it either. 

“ But-’* and he came back to the desk now, stood by it 

emphasizing his words with his clenched fist on the polished 
wood, " but, one thing I want you to understand, that in my 
family affairs, or matters affecting my family affairs, you must 
stand apart. You must stand out.” 

The light from the window fell upon his grey head, held 
high now as Hallam had not held his head for years. His 
voice, rising in intensity, had a new ring in it. 

Verney could not see his face, but there was no doubt that 
something in the attitude of Hallam against the light gave 
him to think furiously. He was very evidently disturbed. 

There was a box of cigars on the table near him, that 
Hallam proffered usually at his entrance. Father Verney took 
one now, held out the box to Hallam. 

” Have one, my boy,” he said persuasively. ” Have a 
smoke and then we will talk this out between us.” 

Hallam made a motion of refusal and walked across to the 
big leather chair again. 

Not for me, thanks,” he said. He sat down, twitched his 
coat into place. His eyes brooded. 

Father Verney drew,up his chair nearer. He put the box 
of cigars on the desk, near Hallam if he should change his 
mind as men were apt to do where a good cigar was con¬ 
cerned. 

Have you a match, old man ? ” His eyes smiled in 
friendly fashion. They were the soul of candour as they 
lifted to Hallam’s face. 

Hallam struck the match in silence, held it up that he 

might light the cigar. Father Verney leaned his weight 

against the huge desk and puffed away in evident enjoy¬ 
ment. 1 ■ 

f ace was serene, his eyes smiling. One would say that 
he had not a care in the world, and that to him the conversa¬ 
tion already was as if it had not been. But if one person in 
the world knew Father Verney as well, if not better, than he 

himself 111118611, ° r Trevor HalIam > that person was Hallam 

wl ?f i! luSicmS ° n ^ subject of Father Verney ; but 

vhat he did have, and which had contributed in no small 
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measure to his success, was the power of keeping his innermost 
thoughts to himself. 

In the school of experience and varied friendships and the 
varied reasons thereof, Trevor Hallam had learned a lew 
lessons that had not been on the prospectus. He had also 
learned when to be silent. He was silent now. 

Tor all the smiling of lus rubicund lace Father Verney was 
annoyed because he sensed antagonism in Hallam. Even if 
it were of brief duration it was there. 

You have something on that mind of yours, I can see,” 
he declared genially. He pulled at his cigar with evident 
enjoyment. “ What’s it all about now ? Can 1 be of any 
help ? 

Hallam put his hands together, his fingers tip to tip, swung 
back, his chair tilted. 

“ I'm alraid you can t,” he said, and laughed. ” That is, 
there is nothing on my mind really. As a matter of fact,” 
and his fingers interlaced, “ I’ve beeu thinking what a pity it 
is to spend a fine day like this indoors. It would be glorious 
out in the country or down on the river.” 

“ Couldn’t we go together ? ” asked Verney. ‘ I’d be 
delighted.” 

" 'Eraid I cannot ; affairs of State,” and he gave a nod in 
the direction of Ins papers. 

” I'm alraid that I’m disturbing you then,'’ said Verney, but 
he seemed in no apparent hurry to move. 

" I’m afraid you are,” laughed Hallam. • He became 
suddenly brighter as if, at a thought, a cloud had lilted 
momentarily. ” But I had hoped to be finished by three 
at least.” 

“ Then I disturbed you.” 

” Well,” said Hallam frankly, ” you did, and your mission 

disturbed me even more.” „ . , 

” You couldn’t blame her now for sending for me, said 


Verney defensively. . , 

The cloud settled on Hallam’s face again. He moved a 
little impatiently, and into Ins eyes came something mce 
distaste. “ Naturally I wished that Oleuma had not sent for 
you, or for anyone for that matter. That, of course, is a 

purely personal feeling.” , , 

Verney pulled at Ins cigar. “ She sent lor me because she 
needed the comfort that only the Church and one of its pn«»ts 
can give. It was the quietest and most unobtrusive t ing 

could do.” 
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Hallam bit his lips. Father Verncy waited as if for him to 
say something. 

" X want you to know. Trevor.” he said, and lus voice 
sounded very sincere and kind. that I entered into the 
matter with great personal reluctance. As a matter of fact 
I have given my promise to discuss the matter with you, and 
to—to, well, obtain a promise from you.” 

" And that promise ? ” Hallam’s voice was level, unstirred 
by emotion. He looked up as he said it, and his eyes remained 
steadfast. 

Vernev seemed to find his gaze rather disconcerting. He 
looked down at the ash of his cigar, and frowned as he 
answered : 

'* That you would give up a certain friendship, or rather 
acquaintanceship, that is causing a great deal of comment.” 

** I see," said Hallam. “ I see." t 

That was all, but Father Verney suddenly flushed in a 
thick way, opened his mouth as if to speak, and then puffed 
furiously. His eves, searching the floor as if for inspection, 
went quite hard, hard a9 steel, and as cold. 

" There’s no need of a long preamble," he said. He was 
still looking at the floor, holding his cigar somewhat rigidly. 
" I want to do my best by you both, Trevor-" 

" You can leave me out of it." 

Father Verney’s lips compressed for a second, his teeth met. 
But his voice went on, genial as usual, and as placid. 

" Well, we will speak only of the woman who had used a 
sacred right of coming to her father-confessor," he said. 
" Oleuma is unhappy." 

“ Other people also,” said Hallam in a hard voice, ” are 
unhappy. Yes ? " 

" Couldn’t you make a concession in this ? Come, Hallam, 
you and I have been and arc very good friends. I want to 
always remain vour friend.” 

In order to achieve that end,” said Hallam slowly and 
quite quietly. " we must drop the present subject.” 

The flush thickened over Father Verney’s face. He glanced 
sharply at Hallam and a spark as of steel flashed from his 
eyes. But Hallam did not notice. He had the air now of a 
man weary, and got impatient. He glanced significantly at 
the pile of untouched papers before him. 

'Hien his eyes and those of the priest’s met. 

" Trevor ! Trevor ! " Verney said suddenly. ” What’s 
come over you, man ? " 
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'■ A weariness of everything,” said Hallam. and then again • 

A weariness of everything.” 

And now Ins hands unclasped themselves, clenched on the 
desk before him as he leaned forward. He looked Lather 
Verney straight in the eyes. 

" A weariness of everything,” he repeated, and he struck 
the desk with both clenched hands. ” You never expected 
that, did you 5 Well, perhaps l never expected it myself. 
But there it is, and there it seems it is going to stay.” 

He thumped the desk again with such force that in¬ 
voluntarily Father Verney jumped 

Now, now, Irevor. You’re talking rubbish,” he said. 
“ You want a holiday. Yes, that is it, a holiday.” 

Hallam laughed discordantly. He reached out a hand 
towards a group of press-cuttings that an enterprising agency 
insisted on forwarding to him gratis, and that a conscientious 
secretary always placed on his desk preparatory to their often 
unbroken departure for the waste-paper basket. 

Look at this and this, and this,” he said, and his fingers 
sorted out one or two of the cuttings. “ Read any of those and 
I’ll warrant they’ll tell you the same thing, that 1 take far too 
many holidays considering the exactions of my office and the 
size of my salary.” He laughed scornfully, flung them from 
him, ” And now you tell me all I need is a holiday.” 

He laughed again harshly, emptily. 

Verney scratched his head perplexedly. ” Well, well, well ! ” 
he said, " you’re not yourself.” 

Hallam laughed again, a little sadly. ” Maybe I’m coming 
back to myself,” he said. ” To the black bag, and the sand¬ 
wich, and the days when a man knew what friendship meant.” 
Verney looked at him, as if he privately thought him a 
little mad. ” You haven’t been drinking, have you ? ” he 
said. 

” No,” said Hallam, and a smile touched his lips now. ” I 
haven't been drinking.” 

Father Verney’s eyes narrowed in close scrutinizing. ” Then 
what is it ? ” he asked. ” What has come over you ? 

And again Hallam had answered, as he had answered before, 
but a little bitterly now. m 

A vague feeling of fear passed over the man beside him. He 
frowned, ros-e abruptly, shook his shoulders as if to shake off 
disturbing thoughts. 

” I think you’d better see Twistrara,” he said a little sharply. 

*' They're playing ducks and drakes with the Home Rule Bilk 
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He’s wanting to see you about it. There's got to be a definite 
stand one way or another. You had better sec him.” 

Hallam nodded. ” He will have to wait, I can’t see him 
to-day.” He made a gesture towards the pile of papers. 
” Yc>u can see for yourself.” 

i ” But you said you'd be finished by three,” a little querul¬ 
ously. 

“ H will be more like three in the morning now,” said 
Hallam with a sigh. He took up his pen. The subject was 
dismissed. 


Father Verney’s mouth hardened a little. ” You had 
better see Twistram.” he insisted. ” He might be thinking 
things.” * 

Hallam turned sharply, the pen still in his hands. ” What 
would he be thinking ? That I was seceding ? ” 

“ You ’ d never do that, would you. Trevor ? ” asked Father 
\ erney anxiously, and he came a step nearer. 

" 1 ^ve given my word,” said Hallam coldly. ” Let men 
say what they will, it is a word that 1 do not break. Requicscat 

in pace, my friend. Whatever else I break of myself, I shall 
not break my word.” 

t He leaned over, caught up a sheaf of papers. 

Verney nodded. 


" Well, good-bye, Trevor.” 

” Good-bye, old man. See you soon.” He began to collect 
nis papers into a heap. 

But when the door closed behind Verney's broad back 
llallam did not work. He sat back in his chair silently studv- 

thL th< L t? uare ? f blue sk T and the 6 rccn trees that showed 
through the study window. 

h , ke « hat f P r a lon§ while « thcD suddenly, almost 

rbuUon^on his S' ° n the tab,c ’ and presscd 


his cLTr U A Hallam rosc abruptly, pushed back 

his chan- and walked across the room to the fireless grate 

ine room seemed suddenly cold and cheerless. 

miirhtlf °T. t u° Se papcrS for me ’ win V° u ' Keegan ? You 

vl'Udo them U t im P ortant on thc table ‘n my room. 

ir uqo them to-night sometime.” 

en«al dOOT ' His ^ 

was rSdv Hal Th^f a n k ^ m ^ t0 inform y° u that afternoon tea 

or^W othpi Fa< J er . Vcrney and Twist ram and two 
three others were staying for tea. They expect you ” 
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Hal lam hesitated perceptibly. 

He had opened the door and the sound of distant voices 
dir f ted to him. He heard plainly the laughter, seemingly care¬ 
free, of his wife. She would be in one of her gowns that the 
Society columns described as “ arresting.” Hallam bad said 
once that it fullv described it. He wondered only that they 
had not arrested the perpetrator of it. 

Oleuma. then, would be attired in the arresting gown, a nose 
that would be suspiciously red under the powder and a gay 
manner that would not deceive at least one man present, if he 
joined the tea-party. 

He would have to play his part. too. under the watch¬ 
ing eyes of Father Verney and the no less shrewd eyes of 

Twistram. . 

He would have to play his part well, don the robe of a 

icstcr jingle the cap and bells, and tumble conversational 
somersaults for the benefit of a amall but extremely inter¬ 
ested audience. , . , , . 

He looked back at his secretary and then over Ins head at 

the strip of sky' and the swaying trees. . 

And the trees said to him then, as they had said earlier 

the day : 

" The game is not worth the candle. 

And the somersaults that would bruise him were not worth 

the plaudits of the crowd. He felt that h,s >‘P’ j" *‘£ 
to laugh his face too tightly drawn to wreathe easily into 

smiles!' He was too mentally and physically tired, exhausted 
V H?^rno^e^m^cilc himself to sitting there for an 

h0 lT wouMbring to him neither of the two things he so 
passionately desired, rest and peace, peaee and rest 
1 The trees were murmuring. He could hear th ™\ 
through the closed window. They said to him, over and o^ er 
• 

aS " The „ arae isn’t worth the candle . 
worth the candle.” 


the game isn't 


airs 

am 

me. 


Hc h sp h o C k C e a morc sharply to K^gan thar^tris wont " Tell 

- to excuse * 


ppointment 

And he went his way theh out of the house, but he did not 

" soured, and as he went 
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down the steps of the great house he looker! over and saw the 
trees that had waved in friendly fashion towards his window. 
They waved to him now, they waved and whispered. As he 
stood at the bottom of the steps he heard their whispering quite 
plainly. 

4 And so it was that a little later, Armytagc, turning out of 
that quiet street by the River Thames, happened to sec 
Hallam's motor pass him by. 

Armytage had not heard the gossip, and he was not an 
imaginative man as far as those things were concerned. As it 
was his thoughts passed from Hallam long ere the latter's ear 
was out of sight. Robin Armytage was thinking of other 
things. He whistled as he went his way. 

And perhaps he thought, as he went, of his mother's garden, 
where the roses clambered over the wall or nodded about the 
latticed windows. 

Once he had thought them the sweetest roses in the world, 
but now the sweetest rose in all the world, for all the wilting 
of its petals, lay in his pocket. 

Most certainly when the Honourable Anthony Brooke had 
ordered those roses he had not dreamed that one of them 
1 should ere the day was done, repose in Armvtagc's pocket as 
if a bar of tobacco, a battered pipe, a half-empty match-box, 
and a manual on how to play golf before you learned to handle 
a stick at all, were the most congenial company in the world. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Hallam leaned back in the car and closed his eves with a 
xceiing of resentment and a fury of revolt when he thought of 
interview of that morning, and all that it stood for. 

Hn c ? u * d not lon g continue, and now it was useless. 

sil^ntUr ^ n PP ed and hound fast, and a dark coalition of forces 
v him hL CO ? fr0nted him at ever Y turn - That which had helped 
m a sort^f ™ anacled h ! m - .He was helpless, while fighting 
bemnnino th* b lnd and “rational way, and from the very 
A ™ m } h COmbat would be unequal. 

fighting forite ^ ^ * Ury ° f a rat in a C ° rner 

Then revolt died. The die had been cast and counted. To 
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step out now would be as vain and useless as to try to sweep 
back the sea with a broom. 

He had given his word because he believed in it, he told 
himself sullenly. 

But had he believed in it ? He sat up at that. Yes, he had, 
he surely had. But the insistent inner voice that had deman¬ 
ded answer would not be easily silenced. It brought him back 
recollection of earlier boyish beliefs, as sincere, if not appar¬ 
ently sound as those of to-day. They might not have been as 
sound but they were ardent, and they had, at least been 


sincere. 

Ambition then had fired his blood, to fight with clean hands, 
gloves ofi. His heart had glowed within him. Life had seemed 
worth while. 

The things he had told himself would never influence him 
had influenced him alter all. They had come so subtly at 
fust, in so many different and fair-seeming guises. 

They brought him a great deal, but now, looking back, he 
saw that they had also taken a great deal from him. 

What he had deemed broadening had involved also a 

stretching of principle as well as of mind. 

The road of progress had been easier when the shrubbery 
of youthful ideals had been pruned down and at last cut away. 
One must carry into the political arena as little hamper as 
possible. One needed also one’s strength and will if one 
wanted to climb to the top. When one climbs to power on 
other men's shoulders one must climb lightly. 

One great organization had helped him. He could not lose 
sight of that, but he had been shrewd enough also to see that it 

had also secured its own ends by helping him. 

steadily he had stuck to a promise of years ago in spue o 
enormous opposition. Steadily and very surely he mounted 
upwards and went onwards. Now that the shrubbery of ideals 
that had guarded his youth were gone he had seen ever 

yjsSk ^■wssr.-ssiw: 

i™.' “ 


‘only the tide of a great election, just short of a revolution 
ould move these barnacles. The underflow of a by-electio 

ften flung them up again. House 

There were not many men who stood out 1 
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But he stood out. That he knew, but as to how far a skilfully- 
guided publicity helped he had hitherto scarcely bothered to 
question himself. Now, almost on the pinnacle of attainment 
his heart failed him. He was growing old, and life was passing 
him by. 

4 It had given him great gift of success, but it also had given 
what life always gives to the successful, the rue of loneliness 
and misunderstanding. 

He had crowds of acquaintances, men who called him 
friend, who spoke his name proudly, sometimes with a little 
significant gesture when any faults of his were discussed, but 
men who prophesied always great things for him. Hut in all 
England was there one man to whom he could go were he in 
desperate need ? 

Only he knew he had failed, only he driving through the 
streets of London a lonely man, who had deemed he had 
slipped into a quiet backwater, and now found that it seethed 
and boiled about him. 

Once the very name of England, the record of its glorious 
history had stirred his blood. The names of great men and 
their deeds had set his heart athrill. 


t Once he believed, when he first set out on the road, he could 
do even as they. The spirit of these men called to him. They 
told him that nothing died, that nothing was in vain. Their 
spirits had cried to him, kept pace with him at the beginning 
of the road, and the road was paved also with the ashes of 
martyrs. Men in the old days had died bravely for great things, 
they had lived for them also. Now—Ins worls seemed but 

a stage, all prepared and set, where puppets moved when wires 
were pulled. 

His heart had grown cold where England was concerned. 
He told himself it was but a name, that the spirit of men like 
e son, Wellington, Cromwell, Pitt, Drake had gone. America’s 
mad lust of gold had crept into England. The desire for power 
and position stalked in their market-place, naked and un¬ 
ashamed. 


And so, though Armytage gave Hallam no more than a 
passing thought, Hallam saw him and thought of him a great 
\ A* e bought of Armvtage as the car turned into that 

street by the Thames. 

anH^f re a man * ^ y° u like, with his feet set to the road, 
hi* . ideas blossoming about them. Incongruously enough, 
mmd wandered to a garden of roses. The roses of Arrny- 
“ges old mother- for he, too, had heard of them. Mrs. 
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Armytage had sent a great box of them freshly culled to Mrs. 
Hallam only that morning, because Armytage had told her 
that Mrs. Hallam had been land to him. Armytage believed 
in everybody. 

There was a power and a wise counsel of motherhood, that 
might stand by Armytage where he, Hallam, had failed. For ^ 
in Armytage's eyes one could read that the dead brave men of 
old England whispered to him, as in years gone by they had 
whispered to Trevor Hallam. And he, Hallam, had turned to 
the voices of the living, the living to whom personal power and 
place, and the pursuit of Mammon came first. 

So he came to the street by the Thames, to the old house, 
among the warehouses and tumble-down buildings. He 
passed an old building, and in front of it tali figures carved in 
wood, the prows of brave boats that had long passed into the 
limbo of forgotten things. They stared at him in a proud, cold 
interrogation. They had once sailed across the trackless path¬ 
ways of the ocean. Serene, inimitable, challenging, they 
looked down on him coldly . 

There came then the garden square, the trees, a flower- 
seller crossing the road with her fragrant burden of ins and 
hyacinth and pink heath. 

The day was dying, the birds twittering in the tall trees oi 
the square. The wan sun was passing and the grey of the dusk 
stealing in. 1 lie breeze swept by him, bearing with it the 
hoarded potpourri of the new blossoming flowers. Spring was 


here at last. ; ... 

All at once the things that troubled him slipped from Irevor 
Hallam for a while. The pulse boat in his veins, and tac cares 
of the day fell away for a space. The car had drawn up before 
the great porch ol that old house in the street by the 1 hames, 

and the door had already opened. 

Ascham stood there, impassive, silent, carved as if m stone, 
his red turban flaming against the dark background of the halh 
From somewhere in the house a clear low peal of laugmer rang 

out. He could hear it quite plainly. ro .irteous 

Ascham relieved Hallam of his coat and hat in courteous 

S11 'mTss Terming has visitors ? ” Hallam queried 

that moment, the door at the head of the sta«^rs open d and 

Zara Tenning came out on the landing, and then slo\ > 

the stairs to meet him. ,. rirnet 

On the dusk-greying hall, with its deep sombrc-tintedcar^t, 

she seemed to float towards him, an emoodicd spirit 
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dusk in her grey gown. The violet light from the one window 
fell softly on her. 

“ I am so glad you have con^c," she said, and she gave him 
her hand and drew him up the staircase. “ But you really 
should have been much earlier, you know. Mr. Brooke is 
ivjust going.” 

The Honourable Anthony Brooke, his long legs outstretched 
comfortably in front of the fire, had looked anything but on 
the verge of departure until this announcement. He was 
plainly disappointed at what was clearly tantamount to 
dismissal. 

After greeting Hallam and chatting for a while he made his 
exit however. 

“ Why the dickens is Hallam so suddenly interested in 
curios ? " he asked himself stormily. " I’m sure this is the 
tenth time to my knowledge that he has pored over them.” 
And Tony strode out into the growing dusk feeling anything 
but happy. 

In the crocus-coloured light from the fire Zara Tcnning and 
Hallam sat, a little distance apart, while Ascham moved 
quietly about preparing a fresh supply of tea. 

J Hallam sighed contentedly as he stretched out his legs 
towards the blaze. 

“ This is the basis in the desert of my day,” he remarked 
happily. His whole face had undergone a change, his shoulders 
were straightened as if a burden had fallen from them. Twenty 
years of his age seemed to have slipped from him. 

“ That is poetical,” she said gaily and flashed a laughing 
provocative glance at him. She, too, had changed in some 
subtle way. Her eyes shone and sparkled and the long black 
lashes lifted and dropped again in a tantalizing way. Ascham 
set the tea on the table beside them gravely. A little later and 
the door clicked behind them and they were alone, in the 
intimacy of the warm room with its faint perfume, half incense, 
kaH as if of flowers that blossomed in the tall slender vases. 

“ The comfort of the room and the knowledge of a friend,” 
quoted Hallam, and then : 7 and the happiness of it.” 

Then he lifted his eyes contentedly. He stretched forth his 
vhands and touched hers. 

'* Friendship,” he said, “is the best thing in the world. 
Life is worth while if one has found a friend. An hour ago, 
da Y. seemed full of perplexities, of complications^—” 

He broke off, smilecTwnirasicaily, " arid there arc still com¬ 
plications. But when I am here they do not exist. ” 
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She was pouring out the tea, her face turned from him. He 
saw the delicate profile, a little grave, a little wistful. 

There came to her sometimes such a moment, a mantle of 
spiritual aloofness as it were, that would fall on her suddenly, 
even in her wildest and gayest moods ; a mystical change that 
seemed to sweep her away from the passing moment, and lift V 
her out of the unthinking sybaritism of her life. Then it 
passed and she turned her eyes to him, smiling. 

" Take your tea,” she said, and she held out the cup to 
him, ” and you must eat something. I insist on it, and you 
shall not smoke until you do.” 

He had obeyed because she wished it. She sipped the tea 
in silence and watched him, leaning back in her chair, the 
crocus-coloured light playing on her face. 

” It seems some time since I saw' you last,” said Hallam. 

He laid his cup down, leaned back and produced his cigarette- 
case and, opening it, offered it to her. “ What have you been 

doing with yourself of late ? ” 

” Just retreading the old ground.” She bent forward, took 
a cigarette. ” 1 haven’t been to the House lately because I 
have been assured it has been so abominably dull lately. 

He laughed. He struck a match and held it to her cigarette. + 

Their hands touched, and his pulses thrilled. 

” It has been dull,” he agreed. ” and exacting. How arc the 

invitations ? Still pouring in ? ” . 

“Sheaves of them.” She waved her hand gaily m the 
direction of an overloaded card-tray. ” I’m the fashion of the 
month, and this month only. Next month there is to be an 
American heiress before whom I shall pale as the s ar e r 


the sun.” . . .. . 

” Is she so beautiful ? ” He smiled his disbelief 

If she noticed the implied compliment she ignored it gai y, 

with a laughing glance at him. , 

'* Her dollars are beautiful and very new. She will mak 

her debut in an ermine coat that will send e\ ery wo 

room into abject despair. There will be recep ions like an 

Arabian Nights' dream. As a matter of fact there is one t .. 

” And you did not go. You chose to remain at■home . 

” I chose to remain,” she said and now a little^mcai g 

smile came about her lips, played there. A c y. . 

enveloped her. It seemed to envelop him in its tend, 

He^orgot that he was growing old, was old, that life was 
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slipping past him. He was a young man with a black bag, 
nay, Pandora’s box. The tender smile of the woman at his side 
lifted the lid. All the jewels glowed and sparkled before his 
eyes. 

The tragedy was that he did not know that the smile and 
ithe jewels were not for him, but for another, for a young man 
who had strode unwillingly out into the dusk of the dying day, 
and reciting a litany of anathemas against old men who came 
blundering in on a quest of curios at the wrong moment. 

Perhaps the tragedy really lay in Zara Tenning not mention¬ 
ing this—not the encyclical of anathemas—but the reason of 
her smile and tenderness. 

There in the quiet intimacy of the room Hallam was not to 
be blamed that he took it unto himself, rememberiug the day 
at Hnrlingham in particular. 

” Zara,” he said slowly, in a curbed, intense voice, ” do you 
know how happy it makes me to be here ? Almost too happy, 
for I know it cannot last.” 

The light that had flared in her eyes died slowly out. She 
looked into the fire. The smile still played about her lips, 
but its quality had changed subtly, 
v " Nothing in life lasts very long,” she murmured, looking 
past him. She sighed. 

” But our friendship will,” and he laid his cigarette aside, 
bent over, and took her hands. ” That is mine at least. Is 
it not ? ” 

” Yes, that is yours,” she whispered, but her eyes, looking 
into the fire, seemed to see a ghost. After a little she asked 
slowly, " Does it mean so much to you ? ” 

" It means—everything,” he said. 

She did not look at him, but he saw sadness slip like a 
mist over her face, and wondered. He lifted her hand to 
his lips. 

Does it: make you unhappy to think about it ? 1 don't 

wish it to be so. 1 only want to bring you happiness in any 
way I can. I wish my friendship could help you. I wish also 
many things that it is best not to speak of even, to vainly 
dream. I shall not speak of them—but you know.” 

> know,” she whispered. She put his hands away 

and stood up. On her grey gown the fire wove gleaming 
arabesques. b 

t A 80 s , orr y for you.” She drew away as she spoke. 

1 think you know that. Yet you are a great man and play 
a big part in the world.” ^ " 
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“ When the lights are out and the music ended,” he said* 
“it is all very empty, Zara. Behind the scenes it is very 
lonely.” 

She had moved to the window, and was staring down the 
street where the dusk wreathed the trees in the square. 

She seemed fighting ior strength of some kind in that * 
moment, to throw oft thoughts that were haunting her. At 
last she came back, stood for a moment beside him. Her hand 
touched Ins grey hair ere she sank down into the chair beside 


him. 

For a little while they did not speak to each other. Hallam 
leaned back in his chair, one hand shading his eyes, as if from 
the glare of the fire. His pulses were beating with an emotion 
he dared not recognize. She was looking into the lire, where 
pictures were forming fast and then breaking. 

Presently he came and knelt beside her. She felt Ins arms 
about her. He caught her to him almost roughly. I he 
vague mysterious perfume of her grey frock rose to him. 

“ J love you, Zara. I love you,” he cned, in a voice that 
did not seem his own. A wave of strong feeling surged 

She°lay against his arm, her heavy lashes dark beneath her < 
closed eyes, her red mouth half mocking, half melancholy. 

She did not move. But the long lashes lifted and ner eyes 
shadowy, enigmatic, glanced at lnm, and then away, sue 
thought incongruously enough of that room downstairs where 
in the library the old man sat, and with another plotted ***"/ 
things. Of one of those things in connection witn another 
country and its aims she had last night been made aware. 
concerned this man who knelt by her side wordlessly, his; arms 
about iier. Hanessey had predicted sneenngly tins *ould 

ha vfoe knew the o^man in the library hated England, because 

f^yea^brcoTd 1 T„ S hand^of"^ be 

X-ffaSoin his hatred oi England, and all. 

night, Zara had ashed hint whyW*. he had 
, r ,\ “ ppniisp I have a mission to fulfil, ana ne naa 

g“ :; a hoats“h of meaning. Hanessey had laughed too. 
H Ha^s a e d y“England. He hc.d power in his hands too. 
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it seemed, to wrest from the old man in the library all that he 
held, and he hated Mrs. Hallam. 

Involuntarily Zara moved. She, at times, hated Mrs. 
Hallam too, hated her bitterly. Had not Mrs. Hallam ruined 
Tony's career, as well as that of other people ? Hallam too 
"*was to blame in a way. His silence had condoned it. 

“ Sweetheart," he whispered. 

Silently she half swayed to him ; then she got up. 

“ Our little hour is over,” she said, " and 1 must send you 
away.” 

She stood by him. He drew her close against him, looked 
into her face, his words spoken softly, as a caress. 

" Our little hour is over,” he repeated, and sighed. ” But 
it has been worth remembering. May I come again—and soon ? 

" Yes, come soon,” she said softly. 

Her eyes made an effort to meet his, and closed. 

His voice was_d ^J3Land-Vibrating with feeling. He held her 
hands, held them tight’in his. Then suddenly he caught her 
to him and kissed her, murmured caressing words. 

" I love you ; I love you ... I love you. Say it, sweet¬ 
heart.” 

& “ I love you.” 

She whispered the words mechanically, her eyes fastened on 
his face. He spoke quickly and steadily now, his eyes gleaming 
with a sudden brightness. 

" You dear woman,” he said. “ If I had only met you years 
ago how different life would have been for me. It would have 
been different, for you would have been in every sense my 
helpmate. I could have come to you, and you would have 
helped me with the problem that confronted me.” 

He was the eternal lover who believes all these things of the 
beloved, who builds her a shrine, and sets her upon it, and 
. ( endows her with a halo of his own making. 

” And I would have known happiness,” he said. " I would 
have known the happiness that has never yet been mine.” 
With the prodigality of the youth long lost he added, ” And 
I should never grow old.” 

1 s She lifted her eyes to his. 

\ \ ou would have loved me—always.” 

_ Always,” he declared. ” Of what are vou thinking, Zara ? 
that I have loved other women ? No There have been one 
or two women I have known that I may have thought I loved. 
Sometimes I did not think it. Most men whose lives are lonely 
Have such experiences.” He stood by her, his shoulders 
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straightened. “ But very truly and very surely I love you,” 
he cried. ” You came into the innermost shrine of my heart. 

I swear that, and ”—he put his arms about her fiercely, pressed 
her against his shoulders—" and I swear also that that love 
shall not harm you. I ask you the dear happiness of your 
friendship always. 1 would do anything in the world for* 
you.” 

She smiled at him. “ I am glad you love me like that,” 
she said gently. She waited until the clang of the outer door 
told her that he was gone ; then she went back to the fireplace, 
stood leaning against it, motionless. 

" There is no fool,” she said wearily, ” like an old fool.” 


CHAPTER XV 


As Armvtage came striding down the corridor the door of the 
Chamber swung open, and some of the Members camc^ 

out. 


” Old Hallam’s pow-wow,” said someone carelessly, and 
yawned. 


wneu. . . , • 

Hal lam was speaking when Armytage slipped into lus 

Pl Hallam stood up in that assembly where men had once 
listened to him with eager interest and admiration and w.iere 
now a scattered few languidly waited. Most of the 8 rou P 
Nationalists remained, as if expecting he would touch on, the 
topic always nearest and dearest to their hearts. 

Hallara saw the beginning of that familiar exodus into the 
lobbies. Anger suddenly surged through him. anger and a 
desire to show them that the old power of eloquence that had 

onre chained them still remained his. 

He was looking brighter, younger, more carefully d*j»ed. 
He stood up with a certain dignity that communicated itself 

‘°Passionately he plunged into his speech At fimt word* 
almost men hurrying out, turned and looked back, astonish 
mSit written plain Sn their faces. What had happened to 

H H, a s woice arrested the exodus. It did more. Many of the 
Members stopped at the bar and listened. Men began to slip 
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back into their places on the benches. Some of them frankly 
stared at him as they listened. 

“ Good egg ! ” said one audibly. “ It’s old Hallam. 
Michael’s himself again.’' 

He was. His voice rang out into the Chamber, the Hallam 
* voice, with its old power and tenacity. 

The speaker had paused. There was a round of applause 
from the Nationalists, and not only from them. The Oppo¬ 
sition were cheering. They were cheering the old Hallam they 
knew, the Hallam who had metaphorically, and literally, 
swept the House off its feet. 

His voice rang out with the old remembered note of power 
in it. In all the glory of his old winning personality he stood 
there, held and gripped them. 

When he sat down there came a silence, then the sound of 
cheering, of genuine pride in his accomplishment. 

His party held up their heads. Faces beamed again, for the 
Press had been hard on Hallam’s heels of late. There was an 
uneasy sense in the House that criticism had not been entirely 
undeserved. 

Hallam was getting too old for his job the Press had said 
P frankly. He had allowed himself to bo dominated by a power¬ 
ful faction in the House. He took far too many holidays at a 
time when trouble was brewing on the Continent. 

To be candid they might have said a good deal more, but 
the spirit of fair play sits on nearly every door in Fleet Street 
and its environs. The Press hounded Hallam for his good, for 
the good that was in him, and for the good the Country 
needed. In England nowadays the politicians are at West¬ 
minster, and the statesmen in Fleet Street. 

True, trouble was always brewing more or less on the 
Continent. It had become a bogey at which folk had long 
shrugged their shoulders. They walked in peace. If a far-off 
rumble came now and again they did not attribute it to a 
sleeping volcano under their feet. It was much more likely to 
be a private exhibition of fireworks that only interested the 
immediate spectators. 

Maybe the outspoken comments of an outspoken Press did 
V Hallam good. Like all other politicians he was supposed not 
to read or take notice of Press opinions, and like all other 
politicians he was in reality extremely sensitive in regard to 
them. Anyhow, here he was, swinging back into his old stride, 
dominating the Chamber again, the old ring in his voice. 

Armytage swung across Palace Yard with a sense of 
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exhilaration, not lessened by the fact that though the day was 
ending it had still a great deal left in it. 

His taxi drew up before a house whose magic portals seemed 
always open to him. The sense of exhilaration deepened 
inexplicably as he stepped on to the pavement and dug deep 
in his pockets for loose silver. . 

The Carninghams had recently left their big house in 
Belgravia A canned-fish millionaire lived there now in state, 
and into a fiat in Berkeley Square the Carninghams had moved 
their goods and chattels with an air as if it were just an every¬ 
day event. 

It was Armytage's first visit to the flat. 

The hall door was open. A strip of red carpet ran across the 


One of Lady Carningham’s footmen stood at attention with 
as much dignity as ever. He passed Armytage on to another 
footman with just the same air of pride and condescension. 

Mv Lady Carningham was pleased to be at home to llr. 
Armvtage The whole family, including last but not le £ .st, 
the Honourable Airdrie Ramerton, were pleased to be at home 
to Mr. Armytage, and about fifty other callers who had 

managed to squeeze into the new flat. . 

The drawing-room was much smaller than the Belgravia 
Sauare drawing-room, and it had no elaborate music-room 
and concervatoo' opening off it. but still it was by no means 
asmall room. There was something familar and friendly 
about the furniture, even though it was packed into sraallci 

• P Stm when you are a young man looking especially for one 

ndr $ stress 

tab d Ie d’ 

r„ n te ,OT »“ ettes ,n abundance ’ 11 can 

oocm a very longabout half-way down, looking 
. He lound Lad> urm b noticed that the 

more pleased with kerse ^ e ' She beamed on Robin 

worried look had gone was ther e too, handing 

Sups of 1 Wo fair ladicS ; «th grace and dexterity that 
would turn a Savoy waiter &cen\ ) and turned him 

jsas?atRSf tsz s .»<. *->, •» * 

hurried off to greet someone else. 
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vJAxmytage found himself next to Sir Frederick lianessey, 
whose red lace was a little redder, likewise his nose, and who 
seemed in very good spirits indeed. In fact, there was 
distinctly an atmosphere of goodwill towards all men. Army- 
tage wondered it the Carninghams had been left a fortune. 

•* That's the Lady Daphne,” said lianessey, directing 
Armytagc’s attention towards the door. He was inclined to 
be voluble, very pleased with himself. 

” 'lhe famous beauty ? ” queried Armytage vaguely, and 
with little interest, and his ga^e wandering. Alter viewing the 
lady he lost all interest at once. 

Hanessey laughed. ” Her face is her fortune, or it used to 
be. J udgiug by the aids de la lot Idle it seems more like a bank¬ 
rupt concern.” 

Hanessey always more or less disgusted Armytage. When¬ 
ever he saw him there came always a faint, stirring of some 
memory that as persistently eluded him. 

The German Ambassador came in with his wife, and with 
them Mrs. Hallam. She had a very high and stationary 
colour in her cheeks to-day, and after a while she lluttered 
over to Armytage, ignoring Sir Frederick, with the exception 


of an insolent nod. Sir Frederick smiled subtly and made his 


way oVer to the German Ambassador, with whom lie seemed 
to be on very friendly terms indeed. 


Mrs. Haiiam talked to Armytage for a while, Hitting lightly 


from topic to topic. Apparently she had taken a fancy to this 


young man with the lean, strong lace, and a manner 01 looking 
you directly in the eyes, and speaking rather abruptly. 

I expect Air. Hallam to meet me here,” she remarked 
carelessly. ” Have you seen him ? ” 

" At the House. He had just finished a speech when 1 left. 
A very line speech,” he added involuntarily. 

She looked at him curiously. ” What was it about ? ” 

And then Air. Hallam coming in at the moment saved him 
the necessity of answering. Air. Hallam was following 
Lady Cleverley and a very radiantly beautiful person who 
attracted all eyes at once, and who seemed to have a host of 
acquaintances. Ihey swooped down on her from all quarters 
and formed an eager group bout her. They penned in also 
Lady Cleverley and Air. Hallam who was apparently nothing 
oath to be the centre, or attached to the centre, of attraction. 
He seemed very gay and happy. He laughed a great deal. 

, Ax V 1 y ta, £ e heard Zara Tenmng's low musical laughter. He 
neard, too, the sudden repressed exclamation Mrs. Hallam 
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made at her entrance. The rouge stood out on Mrs. Hallam’s 
thin sallow cheeks. A spot of sullen red burned in them. 

Lady Camingham had seized Armytage. She drew him 
down to the far end of the room. 

“ I want to introduce you to heaps of people/’ she said. 
" They are saying very kind things about you.” 

There was a magic and invisible frontier in that room but 
Armytage was unconscious of it. 

He did not know that while fifty people sat there at least, 
thirty of them were unknown to each other, that is unknown 
save by sight. 

The “ Ancients ” and the ” Moderns ” gathered themselves 
in their own groups. The members of the older aristocracy sat, 
too. with their friends and talked of many things. 


“ • The time has come.' the matrons said. 
To talk of many things— 

Of shoes : and ships—and sealing-wax 
And cabbages—and—kings." 


All blissfully unconscious of that invisible line, Armytage 
passed into the charmed circle of the ancients and sat down 
gladly by a lady with dark sparkling eyes and a clever face. 
She had a rare smile that Armytage liked, for though the lady 
was not young, she had just become a grandmother, m lact, 
she had young eyes and smile. She was eccentric enough to be 

guiltless of powder. . _ 

He sat by her the more gladly that it brought him nearer to 

a grey-eyed, fair-haired person at the far end of the room who 
wfs It present engaged in carrying on a conversation with a 
young man who had no chin. What the young man missed in 
this he seemed to have made up in forehead however. It 
reached a vTry long wav back indeed, so that it was hard to 

tell where his forehead left off and his head began 

TheLadv at Armytage's side was a very great lady m her 
wav Was ulusual Ind brilliant, and though her conversation 

Mrs. Ha 11 am casually she also was °« r m hli dlrectl0n 

3t jt Sy e "‘aid lhe h d C id no? know Ilts HaHam She said it 
very pditelv and nicely, but there was certainly nothing m 

her voice to warrant Armytage effi 2 C < L “^o^Ustened rather 

m^ca-; iS be 3.S « interval"of talking 
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and listening he wished that a certain young man who had no 
Chin would find that his presence was urgently required else- 

where. 

The Lady at his side was making signs of leaving. She 
smiled brightly and asked him for his address and if he would 
be free to come to lunch next day. She wrote it down in a 
little notebook, and also mentioned that she was giving a 
dinner the following week at which she would like Mr. Army- 
tage to be present. 

When Armytage mentioned this carelessly to Hanessey 
afterwards, Hanessev groaned disconsolately. 

" Why, man, you* get ail the luck. You certainly have a 
way with you. I was watching you. I guess there is hardly 
another soul in this room that received an invitation to dinner. 
Lunches, of course. A lunch commits one to nothing. But 

dinner-” He made an oddly foreign gesture with his 

hands. 

" Oh, I heal'd her inviting two or three people." He had 
described them. 

Hanessey groaned again. ” I know them well by sight. 
The other man you described as a short fat chap, like a groom, 
is a Duke, and some duke too.” 

Armytage turned the subject with evident distaste. 

“ I didn’t see Lady Clcverley down there,” he observed. 

“ No,” said Hanessey darkly, “ and 1 guess you won’t.” 

But prior to Hanessey’s observation Armytage met a great 
many people. He began to understand the depth of meaning 
of the adjective ‘ nice,’ and why it was so applied. He began 
to sec, too, that Airdrie Ramerton’s sweet graciousness and 
dignity went deeper than mere manner. 

At the piano now, wliile someone played, she was singing 
by request. She had a sweet, soft contralto voice and she 
sang well. 

" I wonder if ever the rose 
Remembers the days gone by ; 

I wonder if melody blows 

From leaves that arc faded and dry. 

Ah, God makes His roses so sweet, 

) Their frAgrance is shed, when the summer is dead, 

When the summer is dead.” 

Her voice stirred Armytage strangely. It thrilled him, 
touched his heart with new meaning. He drew a breath 
sharply, turned away. When the song was over, Miss Ramer- 
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ton began to make her way among the guests. He saw that she 
was coming straight toward him. His heart beat fast and so 
loud that he was sure she must hear it. 

She came forward, gave him her hand pleasantly, in just 
the way she had nodded and spoken to several others on her 
way ; and at that a pang went through him 

Gracious and sweet and friendly she was. She chatted to 
him for a while, and he noticed that her eyes searched 
the room more than once. Was she looking for Tony 
Brooke ? She turned away for a moment to speak to someone 
passing. 

“ So sorry you are going ...” she said in her low well-bred 
voice. 

She would say just the same thing, lie knew, to him when 
he was going. He fancied he could hear it. Just that and no 
more. 

" So sorry you are going. Mr. Armytage. So good of you 
to come.” 

While she talked now he stood there content, in the quiet 
breakwater, away from the rippling tide for a moment. 

He was a fool, a fool he told himself with a dull pain at his 
heart. Why had he come ? 

He must avoid meeting her again, if meeting meant this 
sudden pain, this sudden unreasoning desire to slay—for he 
could quite cheerfully have spitted the present man who had a 
chin, and who had just come up and interrupted their conver¬ 
sation, as well as the man who had not. 

The man with a chin took himself off at last. He had been 
complimenting her about something it appeared, and Airdrie 
Kamerton had answered graciously, moving a little way 


towards the door with him. . 

When she came back to Armytage there was a little flush 
on her soft cheeks, her short upper lip was like a curled rose- 
leaf. But the starriness of her eyes was dimmed in some way. 
There were purple shadows beneath them that he had no 
noticed before. 

” I am so glad you stayed,” she said, ihere was a subtle 
undercurrent of wistfulness in her voice She laid her little 
hand on his arm, began to pilot him through a door just 
behind them. ” I want to show you some roses, beautiful 
beautiful roses. They came unannounced, unheralded. 1 

think fairies must have sent them. ,, 

His face went red, and she shook her finger at turn un, 
I knew from whom they came,” she said. ” I knew no florist s 
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shop had hoarded them. Confess ! Didn’t they come straight 
from an old garden in Trangwood ? ” 

They stood in a small room, a girl’s sanctum, with an easy 
chair or two, books on shelves, a writing desk. There were 
¥ other things, but these leapt lirst to the eye. 

There was carpet on the floor, palely pink as the heart of a 
shell. On a table in the centre of the room stood a great 
crystal bowl, and in the bowl a great cluster of roses. She 
buried her face in their dewy fragrance. 

“ The sweetest gift I have ever had," she said, “ for 1 know 
your mother picked them. Was that not so ? 

He had nodded. 

“ So you mentioned me to your mother," she said. She 
lilted her face and she smiled. “ What did you say about 
me ? ” 

" I cannot tell you," he said, a little gravely. His rare 
smile came with some new quality added to it. Airdrie looked 
at him, still smiling, then her eyes dropped quietly. A little 
flush that may have been of surprise or displeasure came to 
her face. 

^ " And now you must come and look at my flowers," she 

said. The window opened on to a terrace, that led into a small 
garden, a square of lawn, with a border of irises and hyacinths. 

Shafts of sunlight fell across the lawn. There was a white- 
painted garden-seat at one end. and Miss Ramerton led the 
way towards it. 

They seated themselves on it, without speaking. Indeed, 
after a little while it came to him that she must have forgotten 
his existence. She sat so still, her chin resting on her hand, 
leaning forward and looking at the purple border of irises. 

I he gaiety and laughter had slipped from her. She sat 

very still, her attitude a little wistful and a little sad. He 

knew then that she had forgotten his existence, the dear lady 

of his dreams, but he was content to sit there silently. At 

least he was near her. It came to him then that it would be 

perhaps the one memory he would hold best of her. He 

glanced at her profile, the droop of her curly hair, the wistful 

^ line of her face, then he looked quickly away and his lips 

pressed, and rage came into his heart because of Tonv 
Brooke. J 

For he knew, everybody now knew, that Tony Brooke was 

deeply in love with Zara Tenning. Tony made no denial of the 
fact. 

Ihat the girl by Iris side was suffering, suffering so acutely 
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that she had slipped into momentary forgetfulness of his 
presence, Armytage had no doubt. He could only serve her 
best by sitting there, quite still, beside her. 

Then with a sudden start she turned, looked at him. Her 
lips parted as if to speak. She turned her head away again, 
said nothing for a little while. Perhaps she was striving to find 
words suitable for such an occasion. It touched him with a 
saddening sweetness, that effort she made for words that would 
not come. 

She said gently, after a while : “I am afraid I have taken , 
you away from your friends.” 

She rose, her clear grey eyes lifted to his. The colour stole 
softly back to her delicate cheeks. She rose and began slowly 
to walk with him across the lawn and down the gravelled path 
towards the terrace steps. She went slowly, gravely. Until 
they reached the terrace she spoke no word. 

Music cl ill ted to them, and then the sound of a voice singing. 
She paused by the rail and leaned against it for a moment as if 
weary or gathering strength. 

The song drifted out to them, and when it ceased the air 
seemed lull of its lingering cadences. It was one oi the 
miniature songs, a few lines crammed with a world oi meaning, 


and wistful sadness. 

She had repeated the last line. Her voice shook threaten¬ 
ingly, and then she laughed. Though she laughed as if in 
scorn, and with a fine show of indifference, by the wist fedness 
of her face he knew that she was struggling to hold back some 

deeper and stronger current of feeling. 

V hen she faced him again her face was calm and sweet ana 

the soul of determination shone out of her grey eyes, 
as if she had stooped and lilted a burden on to ber shouMers, 
lifted it of her free will, and, shouldering it, faced the M u £* 
This came but vaguely to him. He only knew that. as long 
as he lived, he would remember this flying hour, tlus dniteci 

feather Time had dropped from his wings. she 

« Mr Armvtace," she said, and he started suddenly, bfie 

had called h m Uv ce before he heard. She noted the strong 

decisive lines of his lean face, the air of intellectuality and 

S ™ P l\Slto speak to you about something. The roses 

made me tlunk oi it." She leaned her e ^°' vs ™ ls J 

cupped her face in her bands and looked out °» cr ‘^‘ ‘^1 
lawn. " I am going to ask something of you that perhaps will 

—will offend you." i 
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It certainly astonished him when she went on, but it did not 
offend him. Indeed, the quick words that fell from his lips 
came straight from liis heart, passionately glad that in some 

way he and his might serve her. 

'* 1 am very grateful/' she said in return, and she turned her 
grey eyes on him, spoke quietly. Yet something in her voice 
stabbed him by its very intensity. 

“ When the roses came I remembered all you said about 
that garden—and your home—and your mother—1 think the 
longing came then. I don’t know. Perhaps it was with me 
from the first time you spoke about it." 

Her voice sank to a whisper. “ It seemed all so sweet and 
peaceful. A little place where one might think and—and 
decide tilings." Her little hand nearest him clenched then 
'* And it would be so different from anywhere else. You know 

what 1 men by that-" She broke off with a fluttering, half 

inarticulate little laugh, yet the sound of tears was deep down 
m it. She resumed, in quite another voice : “ It would be only 
for a few days, you see, but if it could be arranged—il your 
mother would not mind-” 

“ Mind ? " he breathed. His eyes shone. " Why I can'i 
put it into words, but—but only this. You would be very, 
very' welcome—so welcome. Why," and he laughed joyously. 
" the little mother would think you a Princess out of a fain- 
tale." 

She faced him now, but without meeting his eyes. 

“ Oh, but I'm not," she said, and a sharp note of pain camt 
into her voice then. “ I’m not. I’m hard and mercenary--' 

She went on hurriedly without looking at him. 

“ Don’t,” he said, " don't. No, you are not. You never 
could be anything else but just yourself.” 

And at something deep and passionate in his voice her eyes 
filled with tears. He leaned towards her. The last light was 
going. All there was of it seemed to fall on her little fair head. 
He spoke very' gently, and with a graver voice than he had 
used before. 

“ 1 shall write at once," he said, “ and tell her to expect you 
at any time you care to arrange.” T 

With her face half turned away, she said a little huskily . 
" But—I want her to write first—to send the invitation—you 

understand-” She broke of! with a strange, fluttering. 

half-inarticulate laugh that was half tears. 

Yes, he thought he understood. And of one thing he was 
sure, that the quiet simplicity of Trangwood would at least 
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Ir. Ip her m that old house, and in the old garden where his 
mother’s roses whispered of peace and quite content, she 
would at least find the little space of quiet that she needed. 
That much at least he and his might give her. 

'She leaned forward towards him. The last light was 
gone. 

“1 thank you,” she said, a little huskily, and she held out 
her hand. It lay so small and cold in lus, but she seemed to 
find comfort. 

1 hey went through the little room beyond without speaking, 
into the long room where the lights in yellow shades were 
llickering and people still coming and departing. 

He was caught up in a departing crowd. 

He made his way to the door. 

Ilallam had gone. And so had Lady Cleverley and Zara 
Tcnning. Mrs. Hallam was just going. He heard her voice, 

and the words. , , 

“ Yes, my dear,” she said. " It is all settled. Just to-day 

I think! I knew as soon as I saw dear Lady Alicias 

face.” , , 

He was wedged near her for a moment ; caught by a laugn- 

ing group, as he waited to say good-bye to his hostess. 

“ Just to-day,” said Mrs. Hallam’s voice quite near him. 
She lowered it a little, laughed, ” and not long ago I told her so. 
I told her it would happen. But she wouldn't have it. 

" And they are actually engaged ? ” , 

“ Actually engaged, my dear," said Mrs. Hallam. 
it will be sonic wedding. He has heaps of numey. . 

” Sir Frederick looked radiant over it. She is ver> 

y °Armytage thought of the words as he went briskly down the 

St< bir Frederick Hanessey was engaged then ! Now he 
came to think of it. Hanessey had looked rad.ant to-day. 

They had said also " she is very young. 

As Armytage swung along, he flung back lus shoulders in a 

gesture ol disgust. He did not know whom the girl was who 

marrying Hanessey for lus money. 

” But she has my sympathy,” he said. mh r 

He did not trust Hanessey. He wished he could reI “^ mbe 
where he had seen him. why the elusive memory so per 
sistently haunted him. He had never been to America so he 

had not seen him there. _ . , rnn ov0r 

Ireland ? No ! The Continent ? Perhaps ! He ran over 
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the list of places where he had holidayed—Belgium, France, 
Holland, Germany- 

And then he stopped there in the street, and hit the closed 
fist of one hand on the palm of the other. 

Berlin ! He had been at Berlin. It was two or three years 
9 ago when Tony Brooke and he had holidayed together. 

The scene came back quite plainly now. A man, Hanesscy, 
haranguing a crowd. He had been speaking in German. 
Armytage understood little of it. He had forgotten the gist 
of the speech if he ever knew. 

But Brooke would know. 


CHAPTER XVI 

The Red House stood on a hill, warm in the afternoon light, 
its gables and shingled roof towering above its tall elms. 

In the quiet, well-kept garden, bending over the roses was 
* a girl, fair-haired, pink-gowned, her eyes full of dreams. She 
sang softly to herself as she gathered the roses. The cooing of 
pigeons came from somewhere in the background enhancing 
the quiet peace of the drowsy afternoon. A big yellow dog lay 
at her feet, head on paws, and watched her. 

In one of the sunny many-windowed rooms of the Red 
House, a clock struck with a lingering, bell-like note,-and Mrs. 
Armytage lifted her head, and smiled, as the four strokes broke 
the stillness. 

She had been knitting and dreaming over her work. The 
shining needles flashing in and out of the pattern with in¬ 
credible swiftness, her soft voice counting almost inaudibly. 
The glow of the firelight stayed on her soft, still youthful face 
with its clear bright eyes, and the snowy hair that still waved 
about her temples. 

Four o clock,” she said, and she laid down her work 
and rose. 

* . Robin had telegraphed that he expected to be at home by 
lour. At four o’clock the train steamed into the station. At 
this moment if the train were up to time as usual he would be 
flinging his portmanteaux into the car that would shortly be 
speeding up the hill towards the house. Or he might come by 

car all the way. from London. y 
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She lit the lamp under the hot-water kettle, measured the 
:ea into the old silver teapot and stood for a moment by the 
"ea-table before the fire. 

She heard a girl’s voice singing in the garden, and the smile 
iboui her tender mouth deepened though a wistful light 

dickered across her eyes at the same moment. 

Airdrie Ramerton was singing, for the first time almost 
nnce she had come to the old Red House on the hill. A little 
of the sunshine of the garden had crept into her heart. She 
torgot for a moment all save the quiet joy of the day and the 

tragrance and peace of the roses. 

Mrs Armytage nodded her white head in content. It was 

mod to hear the child sing, she said to herself. She had been 
so quiet and pale when she came. She seemed only to want 

to be left to herself. . , .. Utk 

" She wanted a change,” Robin Armytage had said. He 

bad told his mother that she was engaged. That the wedding 
was to take place soon. And that Airdrie had wanted to be 
for a week or two in some quiet place where she could not be 
overwhelmed by congratulations or petered with visitors. 

He had said it in his frank, boyish way. Ihe Carninghams 
had been good to him. He would like to return some of that 
kindness. Mrs. Armytage, in her gentle way, had returned 
m full measure, pressed down and flowing over. 

And now out in the garden Airdrie in 
singing as she gathered the roses. It did Mrs. Armytage 

ter s d h ; r the “window.^Vhen she saw the dog she 

^.'sfyo^ve^rivTted jarge." she said. She had a laugh- 

, nfr voire still sweet ” That is the first time I've known him 
ing voice still s\ . "—she had been about to say, 

SHISS53ES 

She laid her hand on the dog s change d 

jarge, who had been George un I th^ villa^ ^ 

^g n and “;To?t g in £uty he undoubtedly made up in 
faithfulness. His pedigree was untraccable. 
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He followed the girl now along the white-sanded path that 

edged the lawn. „ .... 

“ You've made a conquest now, anyway, said Mrs. Army 

tage. She inclined her head as if listening. Is that tht 
motor, dear ? ” 

Airdrie stood still for a moment. “ Yes, I believe it is. she 
answered. A little flush as of nervousness came into her 
cheeks. ** Is it four o'clock already ? ” 

*• It is after four,” said Mrs. Army tage placidly. " 1 expect 

Robin here any moment now.” 

Even as she spoke there was a sound of a motor panting 
and clugging up the steep hillside, then a smoother humming 
sound as it turned the corner and rolled in at the gateway. 

Airdrie fled, conscious of her wind-fluttered hair and pint 
gown, a flounce which Jarge had torn as a mark of affection. 
She ran lightly up the stairs to her room, loaned out of the 
window for a moment as the car drove up to the portico of the 
hall. 


Armytage looked up as he jumped out of the car, caught a 
. glimpse of her and waved his hand. Then Airdrie's face wen; 
as pink as her gown, for in the car was someone else whom sht 
y knew very well and had not expected. 

“ Tony ! ” she exclaimed. The wave of her hand included 
both him and Armytage, then she drew back quickly from tht 
window, a little of the pink ebbed slowly from her lace. 

” Tony ! ” she said again. She lingered longer than usuu. 
over her dressing, looked at her face in the mirror, the eyes a 
little grave, were asking questions. 

Why had he come to the Red House ? Why ? The cheeks 
flushed again. Distress came into her eyes. She had no; 
spoken to him since the day on which her engagement had 
been announced. She had not seen Tony at the time, and sht 
had not seen him since. 

Her hands fluttered as she slipped into a simple filmy aiter- 
noon frock of white. 

Her heart should have thrilled at Tony’s coming, she tola 
herself. Had he not been her beau ideal of all a man should be i 
Had she not for years looked with girlish happiness at a iuture 
^ which was to have included Tony ! Had Tony with his master¬ 
ful ways come to demand that she break her engagement ? 

She trembled at that. Then some of the light died out ol 
her eyes. Her engagement to Hanessey was one that could 
not be lightly broken. It could not be broken at all under the 
circumstances. Of those circumstances Tony was unaware 
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the pressing need of money, the mortgage that lay over the 
House of Carningham that only with wealthy marriage might 
lift. 

She came down to the room below, where the two men were 
already waiting, a little paler than usual, but her eyes were 
just as gravely sweet as ever. Perhaps only Armytage noted 
the wistfulness behind her sweetness. 

Mrs. Armytage was talking brightly and knitting at the 
same time. Her needles flashed in the fire-glow. The 
silver kettle purred above the steady flame of the water- 
lamp. 

There was a pleasant, joyous tumult of greeting. Armytage 
was at his best. So was Tony, but Airdrie fancied that she 
detected in his gaiety a sense of uneasiness. 

But they sat there and chatted about town, and what 
people were doing. Anthony Brooke poured out a flood of gay 
and irresponsible chatter, bits of gossip of the day. With 
twinkling eyes he described, with a humourous trick, incidents 


social and political. 

Mrs. Armytage leaned back in her chair and laughed 
silently. " Sinners and publicans ! " she exclaimed. “ I think 

1 must really have a season in town myself.” 

" This is worth all the seasons in the world,” declared 
Airdrie ; her eyes rested on Mrs. Armytage caressingly. Tony 
looked at her curiously. 

She was paler and graver than when he had last seen Her, 
but still the same Airdrie, with her beautiful hair and eyes, 
and her little upper lip curled like a rose-leaf. 

“ Heretic,” he declared vigorously. ” You have suddenly 
and without warning seceded from our midst. Are you 
striving to sow the seeds of rebellion in my heart, or are 
you endeavouring to begin a new version of the simple 

llf He ? glanced at her simple frock, at the careless way she had 
pinned back her hair, low on her neck. It gave her an oddly 
child-like look. ” How many disciples have you obtained 

<il Ami y rie m blus I hed k exquisitely, glanced at him quickly, then 

aV ” Onfy one,” she declared. ” His name is Jarge. 

Both Armytage and she laughed merrily. 

The old graceful figure of Mrs. Armytage was bending over 
the tea-table, her delicate wrinkled hands fluttering among th 

teacups. 
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Armytage rose from his chair to help her apparently, really 

to leave the two young people together. ... ■ 

That Tony Brooke had with alacrity accepted his invitation 

for a tun to the country, had not deceived Armytage as to the 

real reason. . , , 

He wondered what reply Airdrie Ramerton would g.yc ! 

And what it would mean to Tony. Then he resolutely shut 

his mind to these things. It was none of his business, he told 

himself. . . . ... 

He brought her tea. She sat on the wide window-seat with 

its piled-up clove-pink cushions. They made a delicate rose¬ 
like frame for her pctile figure. The light Irora the window 
fell vividly on her bright hair, and the curve of her exquisite 

profile- , , , . , 

There came a strange pang to his heart as he looked at nor. 
He began fiercely to wish that Tony's mission might be a 
success, anything than that blas£ old man should take this 
young life into his unworthy hands. 

Tony had little or no money he knew. Armytage shrewdly 
suspected the reason of the contemplated alliance. He had 
heard of Carningham's extravagances, his carelessness and 
want of knowledge or interest in business affairs. 

Armytage was a little silent that afternoon. They gathered 
around the fire afterwards, for the sun went earlier now and 
with its going the day became suddenly chill. 

They talked of many things, touched on them lightly for 
the most part. Only Mrs. Armytage out of those four people 
was her usual serene and placid self. 

She took up her knitting, listening in silence for the most 
part, content to nod and smile. 

Their world was a world in which she walked apart. Her 
world lay here, in this roomy old-fashioned mansion and its 
surroundings, in the little village, her country friends. She 
held a serene and inalienable place there by rights of long- 
established family position. 

In this house before her marriage had she lived. She had 
been born there. And when her father died, the place reverted 
to her, her husband and she had lived there. 

She had been always a woman who found happiness, it 
seemed, without seeking. Perhaps it was because she did not 
seek it that it came to her in full measure. 

Her husband had brought her happiness, had left her happy 
memories that death in nowise dimmed. Her son was all in 
all to her. Her life centred now around him with the thought 
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•n tiie background, that some day a younger woman would 
perilaj s take the place that she now occupied in his heart. But 
she was in nowise disturbed by this thought. So far, there was 
she knew, no woman in her son’s life. He would have told 
her so. 

She lifted her eyes for a moment. They smiled as they 
rested on her son’s face, a little grave at the moment. 

He turned quickly at the sound of Airdrie’s voice. 

I’ve been reading your speech,” she said, with charming 
ingenuousness. A light kindled in her eyes. " Your mother 
and I read it last night, sitting here by the fire. It was very 
powerful and eloquent.” 

Her eyes lifted a little shyly to his face. 

" You should not have wasted your time like that,” he 
retorted. 

She leaned forward eagerly, her eyes sparkling. ” You 
shall not stop me from telling you what I think,” she declared 
gaily. ” They say you are a modern Samson.” 

“ Without a Delilah,” interposed Tony’s lazy drawl. They 
ail laughed. 

*' Samson was a strong man,” observed Mrs. Armytage 
dreamily, a little vaguely. She was turning an intricate 
comer of the elaborate pattern. 

Until they cut lus hair,” said Tony, ” and the Opposition 
will cut Armytage's very soon or I’m mistaken. They’ll not 
only cut it, they’ll shave him bald, if he persists in his revo¬ 
lutionary doctrines.” 

” 'What will they do with him then ? ” Airdrie asked. She 
smiled across at Armytage. She wore a rose at her waist, and 
her hands played with its delicate pink petals. Armytage did 
nor answer. He looked at the rose and thought of the day 
when Tony Brooke’s rose bloomed in the old house by the 
Thames, when Airdrie Ramerton had lifted her little hand and 
olucked a rose from the bowl. 

They’ll tie him to the pillars of the temple, or the bench 
of the Immovable Ones,” recited Tony solemnly. ” and he 
shall sit among the Bald and the Wise.” 

‘ Then he will pull down the temple upon his own head and 

that of everybody else ? 

Tony held up his hands in mock horror. 

“ The modern Samsons don’t do that sort of thing nowa¬ 
days. We pension him off, or bestow a nice fat billet on him 
long before he gets to that stage, my child.” 

She peuted. ” You are trying to convince me that Samson 
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and Esau are one. I shall not believe it.” 

Armytage smiled, and quoted : 

" The modern Esaus sell birthrights to-day 
As well as in the storied days of old ; 

‘ Honour for power ’ within Life’s market-place, they cry 
And only ask. the pottage be of gold.’’ 


Airdrie nodded well pleased. ” That just expresses it 
Now Samson wouldn't be like that.” 

" No, he’d pull the whole show down, and bury his party in 
the debris.” 

” And then ? ” said Mrs. Armytage. 

” They’ll give what was left of him a decent send-off in the 
direction of the Colonies or a grand funeral, according to the 
nature of his injuries.” 

” You are laughing at me,” she said. She made a charming 
moue at them. ” Why don't you treat women more seri¬ 
ously ? ” 

” We can’t,” said Armytage, with mock solemnity. ” Being 
politicians. You have surely seen the notice in the Ladies’ 
Gallery, and its solemn request to * get understanding.V 

" Ah, but,” dashed Airdrie, ” we look on that plea in this 
light. We arc beseeched to get understanding because 
nobody else in the House seems to have it ! Those dull and 
prosy speeches,” and she held up her little hands, ” the Great 
Men speaking and nobody taking much notice, because at the 
moment they are more interested in reminiscences oi the. last 
grouse season, or prophecies as to the next.” 

Tony protested. ” Indeed not. We are a great and serious 
body of men, apportioned as representatives of great and 
serious people, engaged in great and serious work.” 

” The unfortunate creatures who sit behind the grille and 
listen to you would give a different version. When all the 
mostly drear}' speeches are ended one comes to the conclusion 
that three or four men could transact the whole business.” 

Tony nodded. ” That is what I say : now Armytage and I, 
with the occasional help of the Premier, could do wonders.” 

Armytage laughed, leaned back lazily in his chair. ” Picture 
l *» ' h e said, and laughed again. 

^ r ° u wouldn't leave Mr. Hallam out surely,” said Airdrie 
hghtly. ‘' They say he derives most of his inspiration from the 
Ladies Gallery ”—and then suddenly her cheeks burned red. 
one stopped speaking abruptly. 
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* r ,™}f a S e i iaSt , en ^ d into the breach - conscious that Tony 
was looking decidedly uncomfortable. y 

\\ ell it is too nice a day to waste what is left of it dis- 

cuss.ng the dry bones of politics.” he said carelessly. He rose. 

\\ ho is for a stroll in the garden before sunset ? " 

J hey walked out into the garden together. Tony left them 

for a moment, to get his cigars. Armvtage and Airdrie were 
left alone for a moment. 


I hey sat on a seat by the shrubbery and watched the sun 
going down over the tree-tops in a glory of rose and gold. 

.. , <ia - ° da y s > sbe sa * d . then a shade came over her face 
but it will soon be ending. It is one day less for me here in 
Irangwood.” 

Armytage said gently : ” There is no hurry.” 

„ She Iooked aw ay from him for a moment Then she said : 

i lv marriage takes place at the end of next month. There 
are the usual preparations and I must go back.” 

She spoke with no tremor in her voice. He wondered how 
much it had cost her to repress all signs of emotion. For the 
life of him he could say not anything. lint he watched Tony 
come sauntering down the path towards them smoking a 
cigar. 

1 here is Mr. Hrooke,” he said. There seemed nothing else 
to say, and if you will forgive me, I must go indoors. I have 
some work I must do.” 1 

.He rose. She looked at him with a sudden panic in her 
eyes. ” Must you go ? ” she asked quickly. ” You arc not 
going yet, are you ? Won’t you—smoke out here ? ” 

Armytage lighted a cigarette. He watched Tony’s slow 
thoughtful progress .along the path, saw him stop to talk to a 
gardener. Armytage sought for a topic and found it. 

I-roin this seat one looked down over the slope of the hill 
to the little village beneath. The grey church with its taper¬ 
ing spire. He began to tell her stories of the village, the town 
three miles distant. Of his boyhood there, his dead father, 
and little by little he saw the haunted look leave her 


eyes. 

He was takling now of Ins old home. There was a tender¬ 
ness about his eyes and mouth that warmed her heart towards 
him, thrilled her. 

Airdrie looked steadily towards the path. Tony was talking 
to one of the gardeners, but the girl’s eyes were looking past 
him. 


I do not know how you could leave the quiet peace, and 
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the beauty of this and your home-life for the feverish arena of 

PO,1,lt A^man’s place is out in the world," he said. " It was a 
call I had to answer, but it is good to come back.” 

She lifted her eyes to his again with that subtle sweetness ol 
expression in them. “ It is strange that you never married," 
she said as if following a line of her own thoughts rather than 
his words. And now it was his eyes that dropped suddenly, 
met hers for a fleeting moment ere they looked away. 

But she had surprised in them a look that without adequate 
reason set her heart trembling and beating fast. The colour 
came into her face, then slowly drifted away again. It had 
been only a thought, wild and improbable. 

She averted her face with a sudden feeling of confusion. 

She schooled herself to meet his eyes again, and then she 
knew she had been mistaken. For the old, clear, candid look 
met hers. The honest soul of him looked through Iris eyes. 

He spoke swiftly : " Up to the time I entered on a Parlia¬ 
mentary career I had no thought of marraige.” 

“ Ah ! ” she said lightly. " That sounds as if you had 
thought of it since.” 

He leaned forward, his eyes resting on the soft curve of her 
cheek and throat. Her face was turned away and because she 
could not see his face, tenderness came and played about the 
mouth that rarely smiled. 

“ Yes,” he said, ” but only in day-dreams. For there was 
only one woman—and she has passed out of my life.” 

” But—she may come back.” 

He shook his head. ” No,” he said. 

She turned her eyes on him, said gently : “lam sorry.” 

After a little pause he had answered : “ Thank you.” He 
said it gravely. 

That was all. But at something in his voice there came 
back to her the day when in the tiny garden of Berkeley 
Square he and she talked of his mother's roses. It brought, 
too, the day when bending over the roses in Zara Tenning's 
house, she had seen Tony’s card and how the slender-stemmed 
rose had slipped from her lap to the floor. She wondered what 
had become of it. Had it been trodden under foot as had been 
that day the girlish bud of her affection that had flourished for 
Anthony Brooke ? 

And quite unconscious of the trend of her thoughts, Army- 
•tage had said, as if he, too, in thought had drifted away, and 
/unaware that he was speaking aloud : . 


144 the woman who lived again 

" AH I have of my little love is a withered rose.” 

Airdrie gave a great start. She sat very still. 

The sunset was dying fast. Soon its glow would be alto¬ 
gether gone irom the sky. She shivered as if she saw-, too, the 
sun of youth and its dreams setting fast. 

Armytage turned. “ You are cold ? ” he said solicitously. 
He rose. “ It was selfish of me to keep you here.” 

She shook her head. “ No. I am not cold. I was only 
thinking how—how soon the sun goes. There is something 
rather sad in its passing.” 

He glanced at her keenly, then away. " But—it rises again 
in the morning. It rises again on a new day-” 

“ Are they always as much to one as the old days ? " she 
asked, a little sadly. They had risen, standing by the bench 
a moment—he looked at her quickly, then away—then they 
began to walk slowly towards Tony, who was coming over the 
lawns towards them. 

Tony strode up to them, and no more was said. They 
stood chatting together for a moment, and then Armytage 
spoke of going indoors. 

Tony said, with an urgent note in his voice : “ Airdrie, wil 
you come for a stroll along the drive ? ” 

She looked at him, with grave sweetness and understanding 
in her eyes. 

“ Yes,” she said. She turned with him along the path and 
Armytage moved off in the direction of the house. 

For a little while Tony and she walked in silence. She made 
no effort at conversation. Rather she walked as one in a 
languid dream, -with no desire to unwrap herself from its 
languid, poppy-strewn folds. 


i 


CHAPTER XVII 


The last week had made a great difference to Airdrie Rainer- 
ton. 

It seemed that for the first time in her life she had come to 
a stopping-place on the way where she cared to linger. The 
peace of life touched her, the meaning of life seemed clearly 
portrayed. 
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But Airdrie merely shook her head. 

“ No. We can talk as we walk." She lifted her head, 
looked at the trees, the crocus-coloured light fast fading. 
" The sun lias gone," she said. 

*' Airdrie," blurted Tony suddenly. " Will you marry 

me ? 

She turned, smiled wanly. " No, Friend Ton}'," she said 
very gently. 

He looked into her eyes, compelled her to stop, put his 
hands on her shoulders. " Do you mean that, dear ? 

" I mean it. Tony," and she moved a little; and then: 
" Have you forgotten that I am engaged ? 

'■ No. No ! ” and she saw his hands clench. " Airdrie, 
don't marry Hanessey. I can’t bear to think of it." 

" I must, Ton>*." 

" You must ? " 

She nodded. " I have given my word. 1 shall not break it." 
“ Even for me, Airdrie ? 

“ Even for you, Tony." The colour came into her face then. 
“ I have loved you Tony. I thought I loved you a great more 
than 1 did. It was just a boy and girl affection.” 

“ Oh. Airdrie ! Are you sure ? " he said. 

" Quite, quite sure." She looked at him, a little wistfully. 
*' So you see, Tony, you are quite free.” 

He had started, and his face went pale. 

" Free ! What do you mean, dear ? ” 

“ Free to go to her." She spoke slowly now. " And if you 
love her. Tony, I think you would go before it is too late. I do 
not think she’is a happy woman. Tony. But I think she lo\e. 

you. Do you love her, Tony ? . 

He nodded his head, without speaking. He looked away 


across the darkening grass. . . , 

" Then you must think of no one else, and nothing else 

Tony, and you must not think of me at all. Oh. 1 know 
thought in your dear chivalrous heart. You loved soraeon 
ebe but because you thought I loved you in that way. came to 
me. Even if I had, Tony. I should have sent you away 

She broke off and her eyes turned towards him. Uicrejzcxe 

tears glisteni ng on E erJ ung ln - s hes- 

FoFX slToukTm*ver have married you, Tony. \ ou had nc 

money, not enough, anyway. 

The softness went from Tony’s voice. . 

“ You mean to say—if I had money—you would not have 

sent me away ? " 
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rather too much than too brilliantly. If they (lid not, then 
their relations did it for them. 

Whereat Mrs. Hallam for some inexplicable reason flew 
into a rage, and told people that Miss Tenning had flung 
insinuations at respectable Cabinet Ministers and their 
relations, and that she had made charges against the sacred 
person of the Government. The Government snored in 


answer. 

But gossip had made its impression on Tony. He was 
more uneasy than he cared to admit. He had come 
down that day to see Airdrie Ramcrton, and to propose to 
her. 

If Airdrie accepted him he would shut himself away from 
any influence Zara Tenning possessed over him. So he told / 
himself. But he knew also that as long as he lived, no other 
woman would have quite the same place in his hitherto happy- 
go-lucky heart. 

Airdrie looked steadily before her. There was a bush of 
fragrant rosemary near her. Her eyes drifted to it, and 
suddenly she bent down, plucked a sprig. 

She held it in her little hand a moment, looking down at it 
and then she lifted hc-r eves, and in a low voice said : 

“ This is for you, Tony.” She held the little sprig out to 
him. He looked up and their eyes met with the shock 01 

sudden feeling. , , . , , 

"What is it?” he said. He leaned forward, his hand 

touched hers. . _ T .. 

It is rosemary,” she said, in a low voice. Her lip trembled. 


1 i 


" Rosemary for remembrance. ^ ,. nr( , 

He stared down at it, made no movement of acceptance. 


Then he lifted his haggard young face. „ lTl . m 

” That is all. then.” he said, ” to be between us-remcm 

brance, Airdrie? Think-” His voice was deep «iUi 
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choose ? And then suddenly she trembled greatly, because it 
seemed to be that her very heart had cried aloud in denial. 

She looked at him a little dazed. Some new emotion had 
s nr r edherheart, some new influe nce Had come 1 ntSTTcTl i fe 

’ wh ^V Vf1S ~ ^ ? ShTrrr7Trirt ~ Trot: answer, only she kncwTTiTTrThc 

r and , Ton y had already parted, that they walked on the old 
road no more. 

^Turning, and in silence, she laid the sprig of rosemary in his 

Meanwhfle Armytage sat in his den, with jarge curled up at 

T° ked ■" SllenCe ' The treos were murmuring 
outside his window. They seemed like so many voices whisper 
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‘ They have known each other from childhood.” 

She laid down her knitting, sat looking into the fire reflec¬ 
tively. " 1 think I heard once that they were engaged. It 
was rumoured, wasn’t it, Robin ? ” 

1 believe it was, mother. But then rumours, of that 
nature, are always spreading.” For the first time in his life 
there was a hint of evasion in his manner. She wondered at it, 
pondering the thought over in her mind. 

I suggested to Brooke that he take a run down with me. 
It is a good while since he has been here.” 

She nodded. “ Yes. I like the boy. Then the House 
adjourned ? ” 

Yes.” He was looking down at the floor, frowning at 
something or other. " Brooke has had rotten luck,” he 
remarked ; ” he was jostled out of a certain portfolio by 
pretty neat dealing. Perhaps it is not going to matter so much 
now, apart from the fact that some members consider that the 
Cabinet is only a receiving-vault for defunct candidates.” 

She looked at him anxiously. ” You think a change is 
impending ? ” 

” 1 think so,” said Armytage calmly. 

She shook her head, and sighed. ” It's a queer, complicated 
business,” she said finally. “ Individualism is ground under 
the heel of Party feeling or Party interest. Now I know 
Tony’s personal ideas on the Home Rule Bill, for instance. 
You remember the discussion we had, he and I, Robin. And 
then lor all that, as a member, he must put his own personal 
feelings and beliefs out of sight. A man becomes but a 
machine, or part of it.” 

He smiled. ” It is a big, cumbersome machine, mother, and 

it moves slowly, almost too slowly sometimes. Admitted. But 

.it can do big things.” 

She looked mournfully into the fire. 

” Or rather has done, Robin. It seems to me. that all our 
statesmen are dead, that only politicians are left us. It makes 
me afraid to think of what would happen if—if there eamcs a 
crisis, and the country needed guidance. We have no 1 itt. 


nowadays.” . ,, £ , • 

He mused; stretching long legs out towards the fire 
hands in his pockets. " No, we have no Pitt. He was silent 
for a moment, ” and no Wellington, or Nelson, or a Disraeli, 


or even a Gladstone.” „ . , 

She looked at him with her bright, alert eyes Then wnat 
would happen, Robin, if leaders were needed . There is no 
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leader at present. Supposing, only supposing, there was war. 
Of course it is considered bad taste to think about such a 
contingency, especially in a modern and mixed gathering " 
and she made a wry face, “ but you ;.ad I are here, by our¬ 
selves, and so we can talk of these things." 

* He laughed, bent over and patted one of her fine wrinkled 

hands that were clasped loosely on her lap. " Are you 

trying to wrest scerets from me. little mother ? " he cried 
mockingly. 

But though she shook her head and smiled, she was graver 

S a a n n USl S ; i N ° any CaS6, young P°^ticians would not 
be allowed to know them, I suppose." 

" tllG balc |' headed sinners,” he assured her lazily 

which may explain why there are so many in the House It 

probably is a sign of progress, taken with the scriptural 'refer¬ 
ence, Go up, thou Baldhead.’ " F 

“ Robin ! You are laughing at me.” 

• Pa a te ? h f r han , d again> and rose ' lea °ing by the mantel¬ 
piece and looking down at her, his rare smile lighting his 

i .r Va “ wom ? n get the he said with twinkling 

' 1 fear me . that 1 sha11 ,Ive to see the day when mv 

mother enters the lists of women-members." y 

She smiled " Ah ! " she retorted firmly, " I' m sure we 

would make a better job of it. You couldn't pension us off or 
give us a comfortable billet out of the way ’’ "* 

N ,°- there d be too many after the job, my dear mother i " 
tenytage laughed, touched her haii wit/ an a“ate 

he^/tn 0 he heard th0 unm 'stakable sound of voices then 

ipsisps 

than the love in her 1,1 her 
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days when Halle m used to make great speeches, flights of 
eloquence which had filled both the floor and the galleries of 
the House to suffocation. 

Mrs. Armytage listened and nodded. “ But he doesn't do 
that now," she said. " He is getting old. To my mind there 
are a great many too-old men in the House. I believe in 
younger blood, and younger brains. With a collection of old 
men the House is apt to develop into a debating society or a 
sleeping-chamber. They want weeding out and setting in 
separate beds.” 

They had laughed merrily. Armytage, glad, turned to 
Airdrie to ask her opinion. And then he saw that she was not 
listening with her usual freshness and girlish enthusiasm. She 
sat in a quaintly-carved high-backed chair by the fire, her fair 
hair, rippled with gold, shining against the dark oak, her 
slender figure touched in some way with an air of fatigue, one 
hand resting on the yellow head of Jarge, the dog, who was 
looking up at her with faithful, questioning eyes. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

Tony had telephoned through to the House by the Thames 
that he would be in that neighbourhood in the morning. Could 
Zara see him at eleven ? 

The hour came and passed, and he had not appeared. 

Zara was waiting for him, in the smaller room that opened 
off the great drawing-room. She began to glance uneasily at 
the clock. It was a morning full of sunshine. 

She opened the long French window that led on to a terrace 
that faced the garden at the back of the house. The air was 
sweet, redolent of the perfumes of blowing flowers. 

Zara walked to and fro restlessly, trying to distract her 
mind. There had been a note in Tony’s voice that, even across 
the telephone, had brought her meaning. It had a new, hard ^ 

note in it. . 

A dim foreboding crept through the preoccupation of her 

mood. 

She went to the front window and stepped out on to the 
balcony. She looked down the street, and saw Anthony 
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c ° mi, 'g towards the house, his head bent in 

thought, his shoulders stooped a little. 

C1 a* SWf u P erce P tion of his mood brought Zara Terming a 
sudden sharp pang. She drew a quick breath, slipped indoors 

* fresh'fn h T P r n ^r C ^ ShC r ° Se ’ Smilin S’ and vcr Y lovely and 

material mor ? ,n « 8° wn * Ifc was of some pale blue 

material, soft and lustreless. It added an air of girlishness and 
simplicity to her undoubted beauty. 8 “css and 

She smiled and came to meet him. 

le smiled too, albeit a little gravely, held her hands tiirhtlv 

for a moment Then he walked ovc/io the wTndow K V 
.. ” qhe 5 r arC | ‘I n 11 , bIoom ’'' hc said absently, 

you came to tell me Tony'r'' r ° * ** “ " 13 a11 

■ thJshadow ° f J U v, SpenSe in her voicc Struck him. It brought 

2K5? irawas* 

case. Let us talk here. " ’ 1 cannot sta y lon S m any 

towa X rd7thTclkir S he had d i l ^ ht i y i She movcd carelessly 
and laughed ? 

you look very mysterious Tonv \vk *. D you know that 

Y He h ro V ok h H V °d deeP Unes on >™r y iorchS " re y ° U th ‘ nking ? 

- du'icaey of out- 
the laughing half-moclWml !? ft A ° f her ch,n and throat 

itve you ^““41 h " m 4 «rc°e f 4? ClinS « 

did not seem his own SheH^h' J 1 ® C J? ed with a voice th at 

closed. He stooped and k ^ed “her'" hl ? arms - her c yes half 
mouth. • ° Klsscd her on her red provocative 

madness pLsed S °Hc nut h?r touch f of her U P S » the moment’s 
■’i)stood by the mantel, hisback IZLZT ? m ’ ^ nt over and 
etched him, breat^g qufcWy“ t0 ^ She stood and 

Tony ? r,,a UttlG SlleDCe She whispered : “ What is it wrong 

He ->- :i •• Every' 
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a misery in his voice, in his 
There was determination too. 


He suddenly caught her by the shoulders, and held her 
away from him at arm’s length. He looked straight into her 

eyes. 

" Zara,” he said with a tremor in his voice. " Are you 
hiding anything from me ? 

Her eyes flashed. “ Whatever do you mean, Tony ? *’ 

“ I think you know,” he said slowly. ” Zara, I have 
believed that you loved me. I want still to believe it. But 
I want to know the truth.” 

” The truth,” she repeated. Her eyes looked at his un¬ 
flinchingly. 

There was so unmistakable 
manner, that she was moved. 

She began to dread what he might say next, and to wonder 
how she might answer it. 

” In the first place I want to know the truth about you and 
Hallam,” he said doggedly. " People have been talking for a 
good while now. The breath of scandal is touching your name, 
Zara ”—he turned to her with troubled eyes—” you have 
been playing with fire. Oh, 1 know it was only to annoy Mrs. 
Hallam in the first place. I admit I laughed myself when I 
first heard of it. But I can't laugh any longer. Zara, it has 

got to stop.” • . .. 

He drew her towards the window. They stood facing it, 

her figure illumined by the’ morning light. "You don t 
realize,” he went on, ” how people are talking, what they are 
saying. It seems to me that nothing else is being spoken of at 
the moment. Women who are jealous of you 
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” And you believe them, Tony ? she asked in < 


low 


- I don't know what to believe,” he answered. I have 
heard-so many things. Your own actions ha v e in a measur e 
confirmed them. That night at the ball, for instance 

He stopped, frowning. . , ,, i n t Hanred three 

Zara flushed. ” Yes, that night at the ball 1 [tone* tin* 

times with Mr. Hallam,” she said easily. What of it, I y . 

^'slie^'ook^arhrXngely. The defiance on to face 

Ch ”'if fs S3 in her 

v °i c e. 

# Anthony Brooke's eyes softened. 


Zara,” he spoke 
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1 Ca ?’ t I te11 how 8 ,;ld 1 am to hear you speat- like 
that. I know, I always have known in my own heart nn 

were just acting like a spoilt, impulsive child ih- t i „ i ' 3 

CrU 1 S ° SSi P Ca " Mr* Hailam ! ." ^ th 
V questions"® W,thOUt ^ S1 ’ C has sct P»ple 

Zara stood, a trifle unsteadilv, her eyes still on hh ( 

of her hands gripped the top of the chafr be .de her 

are the questions, Tony ? ” ,Kr hat 

He p^used^ aSking W *° y ° U are ’ whe “ V°« ^ame from-- 

them.”* 0 n0t kllCm ' She Said “"'Pty* " so how can I tell 

Her answer seemed to stamper him u * , 

thrusting both hands in his pockets " Zara Tro hC ‘'' 

senous ? ” y Li ’- ^ara, are you quite 

, "its! =Ly* -s Mss?-*- 

' y° a have no memory of comine her? ?° U me , a ? to sa >’ th at 
lived here ? ” ^ coming here, of your life before you 

After a pause she answered : '* None ” Rut 
time he had noticed that she made f thc sec ond 

ceptible almost but definite 1 i ^.^ nite P au se, imper- 

something back She had heslt *ted. She had kept 

you and be made a •“* towards her. Can't 

‘‘ * do trust you, Tony.” 

:: The"otK g t totSr.'- verything ? ” 

walk rStlT^uXno^'tL^roTm" 0 ^"® '' ? e b ^ a " to 

put his hand on her shoulder H Came back to her, 

puUed"^ from WmVndSd She an “ Readily. She 

- *X&2*-£*-!& 

this is going to afffc/u^bot^^Ar^yo ^ * you see h °w 
Part us ? Can’t you see th/meic X°. u 6°>ng to allow it to 
: I can tell you no ZrcTnZ°? ? 18 pIacin S ™ in ? ” 
Nothing ? ” he insisted T > ' 1 kn ° W n ° morc ” 
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She hesitated, said finally : “ Nothing that would assist 
in elucidation. I know no more than I have told you.” She 
waited a moment. Should she speak of the tale, bred perhaps 
in the imagination of an old man, whose brain was perhaps 
turning with brooding ? 

Tony solved the problem for her. “ Zara, they say that 
your father is an Eurasian. Is that true ? ” 

" I believe it is,” and then : ” 1 am not really his daughter 
He adopted me.” 

" You are just an adopted daughter. My darling—if you 
only knew how glad I am.” Brooke was standing by her. 
His whole face had undergone a lightning change. His 
shoulders straightened. ” This simplifies matters,” he said. 

He held out his hands to her, but she shook her head. She 


made no movement to rise. 

” Does it ? ” she asked, a little sadly. " I think it only 
complicates them. For 1 do not know who lam.” 

” But he will tell you.” 

“ He says he does not know. That only for him I would 
be just a little shabby governess. Those are just the words 
he used, Tony. He has used them more than once, and he 
seems to find a particular pleasure in them.” 

He watched her in puzzled silence. Then made a little 
gesture. ” What does it matter as long as you are you, 
he said. 

” Ah, but it docs matter,” she said slowly. 

” Not to me. Brooke turned fiercely, his voice passionate 
as he bent over her. He drew her to her feet. Silently she hall 
swayed to him. " 1 love you,” he said, and he said i 

Pr Hedrew her close against him so that her face was pressed 
against his shoulder. His words were spoken soft y as a caress. 
"You will marry me.” he begged. Come away mth me 
to-day, Zara. Come away now. Leave thib house. N 

will dare say a word against my wife. T 

” I—cannot go,” she said. She tried to pull away, but Tony 

held her fast. ” I cannot go,” she said again. 

” Why > ” he asked, his eyes on her face It *as very pai^ 

but set in lines of determination. ” Why . he insisted. 

She tried to laugh. “A womans reason. lony. Just 

because I cannot.” . ,, 

” You will tell me no more than that <f . , t 

” I can tell you no more,” she hesitated. ^ides—I 
have work to do.” The words slipped out involuntarily. 
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Tony loosed her. All his suspicions came back in full 

W ? S * Afmytagc had said last night, when discussing 
Hanessey . Until Armytage spoke Brooke had forgotten the 
y incident m Berlin. After all, a man haranguing a crowd was a 
common occurrence in any large city. 

l S T1 ! erC , - S f 0m n mystery about the Tennings, tco, I have 

T won f° thin . k ' Hanesse >' isx>ften there. Is there any plotting 
I wonder, going on in that house > *' > 

TL dS CamC V ack t0 Tony now - He looked at Zara, 

at Robin aI V ? CC ' forgetting that last night he had laughed 
al Kobin Armytage for his suspicions : * 

necessan 4 ihatVT* y °“ haVC to do ? Is if 50 urgent, so 
behve^n vn f , 1 «° Pa V ° U and mc ' that * can come 
for ? ” y d th ° man you have professed to care 

inart"irte‘r bIed " 1 ^ 1<>Ve ^ T ° ny '" she ‘™ d 

let^everything^else ^bv '• “tT* "*■ Zara ’ y ° U Would 
4 patience Zara it 6 h a ^ His voice rasped now with im- 

’ cSH££ 

was fin"^ Sher lo!™™ 1 ^ brCak ' ■ ' ■“ There 
nature 0 ? 5 " 41 ' 3 * mCan tt WiU sc P a “^ ™ ? Is it of such a 

shc S " e a i d Urn .' d i t te a n Ub d 1 e e n d e n e r Up °'’ “»• " « should not." 

drew a deep brLth ? ad de7°n - y ?, ur P °L nt of view ” She 
" Ah, but I know your point of^ew ' V vf sharply : 

^nd now y she sLck heJ hTnds^ogethef 

in a low voice n§ t0 d ° ^^Hanessey ? '* Tony said 

dier face averted from him qUeStlon ln a st,fled volc e and with 
quatei a y nCSSey “““ hcre » deal." he answered inade- 
" He does not come to see me.” She turned her face away 

He tnoK a turn’orto^ a^rth'^oom^ “ ^ 
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" There is some mystery about Hanessey,” he said. “ He 
is not what he makes himself out to be. He is a gentleman 
who will bear close watching. I think 1 ought to warn your 
—Mr. Tenning about it. Armytage says he remembers seeing 
him in Berlin making warlike speeches, of course against 
England. Of course, Robin may be mistaken.” 

Zara turned in her chair sharply towards him. 

” One can't act on suspicion alone,” went on Tony. ‘‘ I 
have to be sure, of course. Of one thing, however, we are 


very sure . 

” We," she said. 

“ Armytage and I.” He came back to her, leaned against 
the mantelshelf, looked thoughtfully down at the floor. ” We 
saw him once in Berlin. Armytage brought the incident to 
ray mind. It all came back very clearly. Even all that 
Hanessey said.” 

” You saw him—in Berlin,” she said. 

” Yes.” His forehead clouded. ” And he means trouble 
1 should not be surprised to find out that he was « l 

spy.” . 

She leaned forward, her elbows on either arm of her chair, 


her face cupped in her hands. 

“ Have you any proof of that ? ” she asked. 

” None as yet.” 

She stared before her. her brows knitted. 

” But I am sure of it. As sure as I am that trouble is 
brewing abroad. Everyone else seems to laugh at the idea. , 
His voice rose bitterly. " They do not take things seriously 
They say I am blinded by my prejudice against Germans. 

“ And—you think Hanessey is a German, cried Zar* 

bl0 "l y do. Why else should he be lecturing in Germany ? 
Why should he be railing against England and a 1 I t ug. 

English ? ” He stopped for a moment dou bl e 

voice which was very graver, Why is tic.icaaib 

life living here in England for years, posing as an American 

of irisfi parentage, working himself up ste P ^ step ga g 
influence apparently rolling m money—how else can om 
reconcile' this P \vith his role in Berlin ? He was known there 

“Shelooked curiously at him, curiously and rathef quickly. 
Then she turned her head away, her face averted, .bomcthn g 
in her attitude brought a pang to Brooke s heart. 

He came over to her, took her hands in his. 
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hG Whi5pered - " Come out of this house. It seems 
before “ i i ^ **»• Come now. 

thenTtrembte ^ ^ ha "“ S - ^ 

y towards hTm he whis P ered - He drew her 

\aras hjrn Zara, let me see your face.” 

qufte'sSv She e had 0k 1 “a They lof)kcd at h ™ 

4 sceaany. bhe had a slender rope of pearls about hor 

spraifabout" \£z s m he H h f ti v° 

‘“He aslt^th 1 lHe r r° Ur ^“u^ion w^aTe^ ^ 

sounded stern qUeStl °" “*■ believing in '*'• » a ‘ l»s voice 

didyo h u e g S eT?h g em? P " arlS '" hC " dd - and the " : "Zara, when 

-» haff a fear Started ' In ‘° her eycs cre P l a I°°k. half defiance. 

;; A few days ago." she said. 

Were they a gift > ” 

” Yes.” 

She ^answered, locking‘wnH‘’“wi 1 ’ dan 3 erous >y so. 

Hallam gave them to ine 8 ” ran hly in the face : " Mr 

5e 6 ^ COuld -t but hurt him. 

went over to the window stoodTr^nl ‘ C SP ° ,<e n ° Word ‘ Hc 
the gossips had not lied. ’ d kln S out unseeingly. So 

defiant grew ii^her voice *° Whv „ S f 6 a " d som ething 

P^tls.” She held up her hoaZ H 1 ‘° VC iCWC,S ' 1 >°ve 
of her now. his face inscnttable u “ Standing in '«>« 
on ;, T . The y meant nothing.” ,Cy " erc a gl,t ‘ she went 

•feeth. ** meant a great dea1 '” h e said through his clenched 

”\V,T Wned ' but said nothing. 

She taJTiS £ g ° c “g to -nd then, back.” Tony said, 
going to send them bark- ™ ^ de no answ er. ” You are 

and never enter it again!’* ° SG g ° ° Ut of tbis house to-day. 
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She resented his manner. She was in an obstinate mood, 
and a mood to hurt. 

•• l don't see why I should send them back,” she said resent¬ 
fully. “ They are very beautiful. They were a gift. I can’t 

see 


»> 


” Then if you can't see there is no more to be said.” Tony J 
flung round on her angrily. " I can see now what l should 
have seen all along. You care more for Hallam.'’ 

” But, Tony—l don't care for him at all,” she said. 

He faced her. white with passion. 

•* Prove it,” said Tony. ” Prove it by never seeing Hallam 
again if you can avoid it.” 

She looked at him helplessly. For a moment she wavered. 
She did not want Tony to go, but she did not want to give 
ud the pearls. She still wanted to hurt Mrs. Hallam. not in 
petty wavs, but in some lasting way. And she had given her 
word to the old man to whom she owed a great deal, and 

incidentally to Hanessey. 

u T 0 nv went now, he would surely come back. Her ey 
grew mutinous. As if he read that thougM in her ey«, he 

not be humbugged any longer. I believe in yon. at this f 
moment. 1 am waiting for a decision from y° u tha ; 
allow me eit er to retain a belief in you always, or 

believe in you again. . 

Her hands pla ed with the pearls resentfully. 

” Zara.” said Tony. ” I am waiting. resentment 

She did not answer. Tuere was hostili y ds the 

in every line of her figure, lony ma e P b ck she 
door. Before he reached it she would cal lnm baa ^ 

would tel ) him that she had long ago' de 5» d ' , d But the 
tell him that he counted for most m all. ■ turned 

words he longed to hear were not uttered. y 

abruptly towards the door, paused by it Now 

„ sisrsar 

ss aw 

L7t P oth" WithTuttl? cry Zara dipped to her knees, 
beganto search for them. an an5wer . 

; h °e h TaT y st^rcMngTo r the pearls when Tony hanged 
the door behind him. i. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

* A DEEP gong-like sound boomed suddenly through the house, 
and Asckam dropped the tray he was holding. 

There was the splintered sound of shattered glass. 

He stood staring ; a curious greyncss on his dark face. 
His mouth worked. 

Zara Tenning, who had been reading, had started too at 
the unexpected sound. 

What is it ? ” she asked. Then she saw Ascham's face, 
• niouth, the fear expressed by his nerveless hands. 

Ynat is it . she cried sharply. The imperious note in 

himself 1 CG br ° Ught Ascham Singh in some measure back to 

gon g.’’ he said It came again even as he spoke, 
and his eyes dilated. He shrank back. " The gong of the 
gods/' he muttered ; " . . . the buried temple. g ? ' 

The buried temple ! What temple ? ” She rose abruptly . 
How absurd you are. Ascham. The gong of the gods in 
England, forsooth," she said. " The day has got o^n yoir 

She went towards the door, contempt in every line of her 
shm figure. It was dusk and the halh with itsdark carped 
and panelling, was full of shadows. She touched a button 
here and there and the hall blazed with light 

towards °the e°itrance°halp ame turned her head 

It is someone at the door " she siid c- 

l Vh r ‘ hat f t aDge notfrang. 35 °' 01,6 

the door. iTIscham " eDt quickl y down to 

powerless to move evenshe n °‘ S °V,. and he Sccmed 

It wno 0 ruin i. en ' she must answer the door herself 

Lh^sTiV XhTotS 6 dSe , sh ° uld “«™ d the door except 

8 The other natlve servants knew no English. 
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Even Miss Tenning's maid could spealc no other language 
but Hindustanee. When Aschain was away the old man 
answered it himself, if he elected to answer it at all. Hanessey 
of late let himself in with a latchkey. 

Who was on the other side of that door ? Why had the 
electric bell not shrilled as an announcement of his or her - 
presence ? What was the meaning of that strange gong-like 
sound, that set mad to have almost prostrated Asdicm with 


fear. 

He set m-d unable to speak, unable even to stop her pro¬ 
gress to the door. 

Half hesitating she laid her hand on the complicated 
mechaniiin of the door. Then it swung wide to the touch. 
The door opened and showed her, against the background 
of the dusk, a man with a blunt pleasant face, and very blue 
eyes. He lifted his hat from his head, looked at her lovely 
startled face and saw the look of relief that came into 
her eyes. 

Asclu m Singh, in the background, made a sudden mo\e- 


ment as he saw him . , 

I tliink the electric bell is out of order,” the stranger said. 

He touched it with his gloved forefinger. No sound came. 

Ah, 1 thought so. I pressed it several times. Then I tlioug 

of the old-fashioned bell pull.'’ 

Zara looked at him in surprise. . 

" Where is it ? ” she said. For the moment all formality 


He bent down and showed her. At the side of the heavy 
oaken lintel of the hall door was a series of kn obs apparenU) 
ornamental. As a matter of fact with the exception of one all 

"«ry old-fashioned,” he explained. ” It belongs to 

the area. Did you not know about it . scha m He 

She shook her head. ” No. AndIrt sU rW Anhm. ^ 

thought his gods were nngrng for hun I ttank ^ ^ 

had r „T”ate r d d Ms a bu 5 S i^rand whom she had no remem- 
brance of ever seeing before. ,, . shin's surgeon 

and £ ElS ^ 

over to—the Continent for a few days. I do not expec 
back for another week at least.' 
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He was frankly disappointed. "lam sorry. I have a very 
short leave. It gives me so little time." 

He looked at her curiously, and she answered the question 
in his eyes. 

I am Miss Tenning. Gin I do anything for you ? " 

* He contemplated her in silence. " Well—1 don’t know 
whether I ought to trouble you about it. Miss Tenning. But 
it is something that has been haunting me a good deal. A 
bit of a mystery in fact.” 

" If there is anything mysterious about it." said Zara, 

with a smile, " I would love to hear all about it. Will you 
not come in ? " 

Then you have not heard," and when she turned 
astonished, he went on : " I called once before on Mr. Tenning 
about it." b 


" About—the mystery ? What was it ? ” 

“ The dead woman on the doorstep about a year ago ’’ 

. Teeing drew sharply back. The colour paled in her 
heeks. Her eyes, dark, obviously startled, stared at him. 
She drew a quick breath. ^ 

A endtiT^ 6 ^ woman 7 -° n . this doorstep.'' she repeated slowly, 
> and then she stepped quickly back into the hall. " Will you 

not come in and tell me all about it ? " she added. Y 

can ? e . ln - Ascham Singh, impassive as ever, again led 

oughts 0 ° ne ° f the Smaller rCCe P tion ™ms. Etching 

chairnrmottir^i! Zar ik S . he sat down and motioned him to a 
Cham opposite her The light was full on his face. She herself 

was a little ,n the shadow. " Tell me the story A dead 

woman, you say, and on this doorstep '• ^ A dead 

it ” e f '°° ked at her uncertainly " lf VO" haven't heard about 

her hands. U tega "’ bnt She made a quick motion with 


that 1 ” 1 !!? Ten !cast b ‘l nervy •” she said- " Don't think 
said " J 6 me ab0Ut »• * a mystery, you 

fac^’Lger" 6 toward ' cIearl y interested, her lovely 

r%S‘u, “">■ 

cs’“?“LS £-£ 
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is docked at Tilbury. So you will understand that I don’t 
knew my way about London very well.” 

She nodded, tapping her fingers on the arm of the chair, 
a way she had when impatient. 

“ To make a long story short,” he went on, " I had arranged 
to meet some people, who had travelled over with us on that 
trip frem China, and who lived in Chelsea. They had given 
me an address, and the directions. After this appointment, 
I had one with some of the ship’s officers. It was at an hotel, 
and it was in this neighbourhood too.” 

He interrupted the thread of the story then. ” I mention 
this fact because, between the hotel and the house of these 
people, there was a short cut that 1 might take. So my 
friends said. It was a wild night, very wet. I could not get 
a taxi or a hansom anywhere, so I elected to walk. The 
directions seemed easy when 1 set out, but 1 lost my way. 
She waited, her eyes still on his face. ” Yes. Go on. 

“ I found the hotel at last, where 1 was to meet the officers 
and go back to the boat with them. It was much later than 
I thought. The hotel was closed. I tried then to get a taxi 
or a hansem. It was pouring with ram. I walked in th 
direction of the Embankment, it was not very far away 
Her hand was tapping again on the satin-embroidered arm 

of her chair. “ Yes. And you got a taxi. nuzzled 

” No,” he said, and he leaned forward then, and a puzzle 

frown came between his brows. “ I stupid!* iuJSf 

blundered on through the rain I saw no even one sohtary 

policeman as I went. The lights were 

like a solid wall. I blundered into this street, somehow^ 

•• To this street ? ” She had been loolung down at the 

floor. Now she raised her head. her h P s P^ rted a hat I ha d 
“ I could see that it was just a cul-dc-sac that cd 

taken for houses were in reality factories ovny^ 
most of them. There was not a single light showing a ^ 

So I told myself it was no usc knocking ^ * dcn s opposite. 

went on the other side, came o q some thing, huddled 
And then I stumbled over somebody or sometnin 0 , 

ag |he gavl Itdfen start. looked at him 

" It was a woman, and she was apparently dead. 

HeS tly ^ dead, as a matter oHact- 

the time, with the rain pelting d °"“ ' 

even my gloves, sodden, I was not quite sure. 


♦ 
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She said quickly : " By the railings you said. But I thought 
she was on the doorstep." 

" I am coming to that now," he said. " I brought her to 
this house, opposite where she lay. There was a light near it, 
* and 1 could see the white round pillars of the portico gleam¬ 
ing. I half carried, half dragged her there. For a moment 
I had forgotten that I had lost my way, that I was late and in 
danger of missing my boat if I delayed. I only remembered 
there here was a woman, dying or dead. And that I must 
give what help I could." 

" Yes," said Zara. *' Yes ? " 

“ It was when I brought her into the shelter of the porch 
propping her against the wall beside the door—there is an 
alcove, there as you know—that I knew definitely she was 

at + h , im V " Y ° u are sure - quite sure," she cried. 
I su^ Th S 115 h , OUS »V 5 uite surc - ° h - you mean was 

hours " WaS dCad ? YeS - She had been dead some 

. anftheT'wh^dryt do" S** " S ° m ° hours '' 

"I rang the bell-" 

" Of this house ? " 

mic * thl \u°u Se ' Mr> Tennin S thought that I had made a 

™c ™ fax street ' evcn thc 

I sec, slie said in a low voice Sho u nr r- 

looking ? at the red da m e of geraniums'^ wi^-bS 

hc “id earnestly, 

cu Pe ^ ple have lau S hed at me over it,” he exDlained 

*; And\ad a y^ b a^!dng S to drinlf? S UCStionil « e y es to 

***>“ 1 ‘he 

strucY^Tatdf to^ther° in ” But th her ' He 

said. " I came somehow into this streeT ?£“**£*•* he 
woman. And I rane that rj S ,!*• 1 saw ^ dead 

and for the same re&on^ ° ld ' fashloned bel1 ^ I did to-day. 
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She lilted her head. “ For the same reason ? ” she asked 
vaguely. 

Yes. The electric bell was out of order. I waited there, 
with the dead woman propped up in the alcove in a sitting 
posture. If 1 had laid her down full-length the rain would 
havey beat in on her. It would not have mattered, I suppose, 
when one is dead, if it had. But I did it unconsciously and 
inexplicably, just as my coming here at all may seem inexplic¬ 
able to you. I felt impelled. That was all.” 

" And—you rang the bell that makes that strange sound. 
She shivered. “ And the dead woman, she was quite dead, 
you say, lying there. And my—lather answered." 

Ascham Singh had come into the room. He had at his 
mistress’s command brought refreshment in on a tray. He 
was moving about the room in his noiseless way. At the 
moment that Zara Tenning made that last statement of hers, 

Ascham was directly behind the young doctor. 

He was in the act of bending over a table, setting on it a 
spirit cabinet and glasses. He straightened himself abruptly, 
and Zara Tenning found herself looking into his eyes with a 

little shock at the world of meaning they held 

The doctor said, at that precise instant, and with a note ot 
surprise : “ No. Mr. Tenning was not living at the house at 

the time. The house was empty." his 

She read the meaning then in Ascham bm©h y , 
rigid figure. She turned her face abrupt to the doctor. 

The house was empty then. Of course. How foolish of 

m Ascham^ingli bent over the table again, deftly lifted the 

classes from the tray he had held so stiffly. 

gla “B ut “course, \ did not know this ” the doctor resumed. 

“ I rang twice. I seemed to have waited hours 

eerie experience The dang of 

£ pouched There ^“p shadows about the 

d< And he lifted his hand a few fcet ^^^ment, toYook 
I stepped back to the steps, an on j porch so dark, 

sfs rtfSsrsvrH-SH 

m the darkness as long as you, would not be name 
at all, then ? " 
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That is so. For anyone, coming abruptly out of a lighted 
room, say, it would be impossible for the first few moments.” 
" What di d you do then ? " she said. “ You went out to 

the pavement. You looked up at the house-” 

\es. I noticed then, too, what I should have noticed 
before, the deserted, desolate look of the house altogether. 
1 knew then that I had rung in vain. That it was no use my 

standing there any longer. I could do the woman no good 
if I stayed.” b 

She said again : “ You were quite sure that she was dead.” 

lhe reiteration brought an annoyed frown to his brows. 

X see that you have the same idea as even-body has, Miss 

renning, he said. ” Everybody, that is, who do not believe 

*\L WaS suffenn g whiskeyitis, or a delusion.” 

(< What do they believe ? ” 

" That she was only unconscious. That she recovered 
afterwards and went away. Even the police were polite enough 

to give me the benefit of that theory.” F b 

' Ah 1 ” she said quickly, and then : ” You went to the 
police then. That night ? ” 

untiW?n m 'r ^ ablC SCe the su P eri ntendent about it 
u til on my return tnp. He was very polite, but incredulous 

There was nothing on their books of the fincbng of a dead 

— at that ^ me > or ln the neighbourhood, a neighbour- 
hood of Whose whereabouts I was uncertain." g 

•< ^ Ut . 7 ~, yOU COuld have shown them.” 

registered°Sf^;“ 0 ?; C .l ° f th ° WhoIe pl “ e - “ » ad 

hi» b ^,k 0k He t: ^° U n g r ht / Ull .T at Ascham - wh ° was just finish,ng 
Asc ham's face drC "' d °"‘ n ^ 

about“heVolice 1 ^^'"^ " ttat 1 ' VOuld not tr °uble 

they were incred.dn.w rt T** pohtc ' b,it 1 could see 
was V very hot t rt,-' ° naof them asked me casually if it 
common?' Ch “ a - He “ked also if sunstroke was 
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“ Forgive me,” she said. “ Do sit down. You have not 
told me if you got to Tilbury in time, or what happened after 
you left this—the doorway. Had the woman nothing on her 
to establish her identity at all ? ” 

She had nothing in the way of a handbag that I noticed. 
It may have been lost by the Square, of course, where she fell. 
But there was a little locket and chain around her neck. I 


noticed it because when I lifted her and propped her against 
the wall, it fell to the floor.” 

She turned, looking at him oddly. " A locket and chain ? ” 

” Yes. When I saw that I should have to leave her there 
f thought, not knowing if it would be valuable or not, or who 
might find her, that it would be safer if I put it through the 
letter-box of the door beside her. When she was found, some¬ 
one opening that door, in the morning, if it were used for 
business premises, would assuredly connect the two.” 

Ascham had brought the tea. He had made a sudden 
clinking sound, she noticed, when the doctor had mentioned 
the locket. 

“It was after two o’clock in the morning. My boat sailed 
early. 1 hurried out of the street, rushed down one or two, 
and came all at once to the Embankment. And there, spinning 
along in the rain, which was now beginning to lessen in force 


and fury, was a taxi.” , . 

Ascham brought forward the tea-table, wheeling it beside 
his young mistress. He brought also the smaller table with 
the cut-glass spirit bottles and wine decanter. 

He preferred tea, however, this afternoon. 

“ I have not told you everything, by the way, Branston 
resumed, and she looked up with sudden interest. “ I do not 
know whether you believe in such a thing as coincidence. 
But something like that happened to me. Perhaps because 
1 went out of my way,” he added meditatively, to find out. 

That sounds like an Irishism, doesn tit! , . , 

His frank and easy manner of speech. typicaUy colom , 
made her smile. A true colonial has no affectations, no mas s 


to don to hide his feelings. , , 

Young Branston, for instance, would have told you t 

Aliss Tcnnin" had been very interested in his stoiy, very 
gSious anS g sweet, but that it made little or no impression 
on her because she fully believed that it had been some othei 


house in some other street. . ., nw 

“ What was the coincidence ? Miss Tcnning said now. 

• ‘ Did it concern the—the woman on the doorstep . 
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Yes, he said. " That’s the queer part of it. I think I 

have found out who the woman was. I do not suppose I should 

have bothered about the matter again, only for a comment 

Mr. lenmng made, and for an unexpected clue.”. 

* Ascham l)ad gone from the room a few minutes ago, and 
they were alone. 6 

" You found out—who she was.” The spoon made a 

teaaldmuehth ?^ lifted il ' be S an to stir her 
tea, although the cup was nearly empty. 

" BuYat ’til Wh° nly , ? n idCa 0f “y °' vn -” hc admitted. 

houses Ld flT thought 11 stran 8 e that, in a street of ware- 

fa ttones, a young woman should be abroad late 

another/* W “ a Street 0ne could P 155 through to 

f re J tenements * however, atone end, I believe " 
Herhan d trembled. ** At least the baeks of them face on this 

. attaassss sd^sss 

She drew a long lingering breath, 
the jjM .2 o^e ^ 

rain orTorm—” < She P ?tODoed Creatu f cs out ia ‘he 
went a little blindlv to th* ? P d inadequately. Her eyes 

pattern of its design. 7 h teacu P’ lowing the delicate 

quite r d re% d ecUbl CO wo P ma„ ely She'm^T " 0h * shc 
teacher, something in that iin e H® a governess, a 

more than a girl She hL 1 Cd ’ she was not much 
from heart disease " w ’ a PP aren tly quite quietly, 

leanilrhnice^r Y, ? ” Sl * ™ 

th *' She lr ' ar m “ If She had been alive I mean f** elb °' V ° D 
^is no dou™\bo n u 0 tthat 1 " Ve ' ^ Sa ‘ d ' " She was dead. There 

He smiled indulgentlv * 4 Oh t*. ® 

Melbourne Univerlit^ ^DearP^wX SCen that done * at thc 
mental purposes.” d rabblts were used for experi- 
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She leaned forward, her lips parted. 

" And it was successful. They did beat again, the rabbits' 
hearts I mean.” 

“ Yes, but that's notlung new. You can make a rabbit’s 
heart beat, but you can’t make the beggar come to life and 
scurry back in and out of his burrow again.” 

*■ But_doesn't even that much prove that there is some 

truth in the contention that at some time in the progressive 
future man will be able to conquer even death. Science has 

made wonderful progress.” . . ... 

He shook his head. ” I think that everything m this life 
has limitations. That, like the sea, there is a certain point 
up to which one can go, and no further.” 

She was silent for a little while. Then she said, returning 
to the subject : " And this woman ? What was your theory 

as to her identity ? ” . . , .. „ . A 

” Of course, you must remember it is only a theory, ne 

said. ” But I seemed to be shunted off, like an unwanted 
goods train, on to a dead end. The buffers of my enquiries 
came to an abrupt stop, as it were, against the buffers of the 
dead-end of facts. No one believed me. I don't suppose that 
I could have come here again, only it is my last trip and I 
the coincidence I am about to tell you. Mr. Tenmng had been 
kind enough to ask me would I call if I ever found a solution 
of the mystery. It was especially kind because I could 
that he was sceptical about the whole thing. 

” And that which you were about to tell him 
•• It was onlv this/ He said he had known the people who 
had once lived in tins house. That they had been friends 

of his when he was a student. Partly because of 

tons! partly because he hated a street packed with houses 

and noise, he had bought it. ’ 

”He told me that name of these people was Smdair Now 
T thC “wiltTyon a ?L , rhipp^d y ? On this very last 

vH *wrfer “5 

she preferred it to England. * . mide ud my 

the storv of the dead woman. Frankly, I d made up nvy 

mind I'd never mention it again to anyone No one sc 

to understand my point of view at all. Butthis woman 

once lived in Chelsea, near this neighbourhood. 

She lifted her head vaguely, sensing the end ,. . • t how \ 
“ I told her how I had lost myself in this district, 1 
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was stumbling along in the storm, blundering into all sorts 
of places, half-blinded with the rain. She said she knew the 
locality very well indeed. Then I told her how I had after¬ 
wards tried to find this particular cul-de-sac.'’ 

Zara leaned forward. Her breath came quickly. Me went 
on without waiting for an answer. 

“ Now comes the coincidence. She said she knew people 
named Sinclair who had once lived there, many years ago. 
Mr. Tenning had said so, but in this much had he and she 
differed. Mr. Tenning said the last surviving member of the 
Sinclair family had been drowned at sea. The woman, who 
knew the family well, apparently better than Mr. Tenning, 
said that a married daughter, Alys Sinclair, had been drowned 
with her husband at sea. But their daughter was saved 
She afterwards became a governess in India." 

Zara made a sudden movement. Her heart was beating 
fast, unaccountably. Some dim memory strove for mastery. 

” A governess ? " she said. " Is she still in India ? " 

“ No - s . he came to London about the time of the incident 

of my finding a dead woman in this street, and opposite this 

house. The Indian climate, and years of teaching I suppose 

had broken her health. She came to London, intending to 

take up teaching here. Then she disappeared. This passenger 

to whom she used to write regularly, had not heard from her 

since the day she reached London. She wrote in her last 

letter that she was going to have a look at her old home as 

soon as she arrived. She would arrive on the morning of the 

~ Ist - ° a the n, ght of the 21st I found a woman lying dead 
opposite this house." y 6 

l0 ° k : i " S down a * the carved table - Dim memories 
gates b ting at hCr bram ’ ^ tiny hands tryin S to unlock its 

SaM th ur d ° Ct ° r ' “ don>t YOU think that it is 
more than a possibkty that this woman who was dead on 

person° I " tCP ^ ^ governess may bc one and same 
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CHAPTER XX 

A grey band of light began to glimmer along the rim of the 
world. It began slowly to broaden, cold and grey, until the 

Pygmalion of the sun should wake the Galatean dawn to 
life. 

On this particular morning Zara Tenning woke suddenly, 
as if a noise had disturbed her. Out of the murmur of voices 
in a dream she came to the consciousness of murmuring voices 
near. Someone was moving stealthily in the old house. She 
heard movement in the corridor outside, a shuffling sound. 

It was that of Ascham's slippers she knew, but a wild unreason¬ 
ing terror gripped her by the heart, and vague fear shook her 
as she lay there. 

She lay very still, listening. The muffled, rustling sound went 
on, the whispering of voices, and now and again a dull thud, 
then a rolling sound. 

She slipped quietly out of bed, drew up the blind. With an 
almost imperceptible click the old-fashioned window swung 
open. 

The streets were empty and silent. In the garden stray 
shadows of the night still slumbered. The muffled thud and 
the rolling sound came again, then ceased abruptly. 

Zara stood, her face turned to the door, breathing quickly. 
The footsteps shuflled past her door, passed away down the 
stairs. 

She opened her door gently, listening intently. Voices 
came again, more distinctly. She distinguished the low tones 
of Ascham's voice clearly. Slipping into a dressing-gown she 
stole softly out of the room, leaned over the banisters. 

And then she saw with a strange sinking of heart that the 
thick carpet on the upper staircase was gone ; a huge roll, it 
stood, stacked with other rolls, on the landing below. Ascham, 
with two of the native servants, was bending over several 
packages, and speaking in low and rapid I-Iindustanee, was 

giving orders. V 

She went back into the room, and the strange sinking at 
her heart deepened. Silently but swiftly the process of packing 
articles of value was going on all over that silent house, 
the exception, perhaps, of the lower floor that to the las 
must retain no semblance of hasty departure. 
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She crept into bed, shivering a little, for there was chill in 
the morning wind. But it was the chill of realization that she 
felt, the knowledge that the crisis was at hand. ■ 

Had the day of decision come at last, the Dcr Tag of 


Hanessey ? 

!•, Into the clear dead light that crept into the room she 
stared as if it would reveal to her all that was as yet hidden. 

She saw herself moving, as last night in her dream, hall- 
vision, as a ghost among a ghostly company. All night long 
she had been haunted by dreams, by many visions, etched 
clearly against the vague darkness of a background full of 
shadows. 

There had been a sense of happiness in those dreams, 
happiness and peace. It had seemed to her as if she had been 
stumbling along a long road, lost and afraid, but now she was 
coming near its ending. In her dreams she had seemed to 
understand, and be very sure of that. Then she had 
awakened to this, to stealthy sounds in the old house, sounds 
that were full of meaning. Hanessy had said that the day 
would dawn suddenly and unexpectedly, that they must be 
prepared for all emergencies. 

She lay there in the greyness of the room, with her hands 
clenched and a vague misery in her eyes. The day was here 
at last, and she must play her part in the scheme. She was 
to be a decoy, and a spy, to play a traitorous part, to betray 
the man who called her friend, the man who, in his way, 
/oved her and trusted her. 

Once it hadn’t seemed to matter. Now it seemed to her 
that it mattered a very great deal. She had laughed lightly 
at the knowledge of Hallam’s love. Hallam had loved many 
women, they said. 

Until that 6tormy scene between herself and Tony it had 
had little or no meaning. She had thought herself heartless 
enough for it to mean nothing to her, to have no impression 
on her mind. She found she had not counted the cost. Tony 
had made her suffer as she had never believed she could 
suffer. 


The tears gathered in her eyes, and she forced her face deep 
into the pillows. The night had brought her peace, but now 
the night was gone and the day lay before her. In the room 
the light grew and broadened. 

The day would strip her dreams from her: it might strip 
•also that little world of friends from her. There were other 
worlds and other friends as Hanessey had sneered, but—was 
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there any other man in all the world who.would come to mean 
to her what Tony Brooke had come to mean ? 

1 he day was just beginning. Ere another dawn the first 
decisive step in the campaign would have been taken. The 
die was already cast. 

The dreams of the night still lingered about her. Were 
they all mere empty imaginings—those visions ? Did they 
mean nothing ? She saw again the road of her dreams, she 
saw herself stumbling along it. the shadows deepening about 
her. 

Last night she had seen the end of the road. The shadows 
had vanished, the sun shone on it. She saw a vast open light, 
space in a glory of light. It seemed to her that she had been 
there before, that she had somehow lost her way. In her dreams 
she had turned her face towards it as a traveller, weary with 
long and aimless journeyings, turns his face towards the dear 
light of home. 

What would this day bring to her, to many people waking 
just at that hour ? For a while long she lay there, very still, 
her face buried deep in the soft pillows, her hands clenched 
tightly. 

She determined to forget these tilings, to thrust out of her 
mind the crowding events of the day. S he battled with h er- 
self. At last, unable to endure it any longer, she rose rest- 
"TcSsly. 

There was a fur-lined dressing-gown on a chair near, and 
she drew it about her ; she was shivering, as if with cold. 
Restlessly she began to walk up and down the carpeted floor, 
her slippered feet making no sound. 

Once she paused opposite the mirror, stared at the reflec¬ 
tion. Her cheeks burned and her eyes were bright, the rose 
dressing-gown, with its soft white fur gave her added delicacy 
of appearance, but in her cheeks the blood glowed, in her 
veins flowed the red blood. 

“ It can’t be true,” she cried. " It can’t be true. There 
has been a mistake.” 

Then there came back the words of the young doctor, and 
the words of the old man, chuckling by the fire. Between 
these two there seemed a connecting link. She shuddered. 
If it were true. If it were true, after all. 

Did that old man hold in his hand the evil power to take 
life from her whenever be wished ? Was she only a pawn 
in the game of hatred and intrigue, to be cast aside when 
finished with ? 
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A strong passion of rebellion and desire shook her, amazing 
lier by its force, whether it was a lie or whether it was truth ; 
this much at least was sure, she was alive now. She was 
alive. She had said that she had no heart, or soul. That she 
could not feel like other women. She was only a puppet, 
playing a part, dancing when the wires were pulled. But now 
she flung those thoughts from her. 

Tony that afternoon had showed her that she could feel 
like any other woman. She saw Tony's face, heard his words 
again; and suddenly shame, the shame of a womans heart 
swept over her and shook her being to its depths. Waves of 
humiliation broke over her head. 

She saw quite plainly Tony’s strong young face, heard the 
ring of that terrible young voice, the scathing denunciation, 
and she heard also the note of ineffable sadness. 

" I have loved you, Zara. I think that as long as life lasts 
I shall always love you. . . . But the only thing now left 
for me to do, it seems, is to forget you ... to go away for a 
little while, and think over things. It is better that I should 
not see you again, if it can be avoided.” . 

As she stood staring into the long mirror she saw there 
more than the reflection of her own face. She put up her hands 
as if to shut out the sight, stumbled blindly towards a chair 
and sank down into it. 

She thought of her life, its round of gaiety, the brilliance 
and glow of colour each day held ! Until to-night she had not 
thought of its emptiness. 

The truth came back to her as she sat there. Without 
Ton y the round of her life was desolat e. 

She rose and began to walk about the room again, touching 
first one object then another with restless fingers. 

If Branston’s story were true, and at that moment it had 
seemed so, in that other life she had had she must have been 
very lonely. 

She tried to picture it but failed. There would come only 
the remembrance of one governess she had seen at a friend’s 
house, a tired-faced, drab-coloured little woman, with thread¬ 
bare clothes and nervous hands. 

If it were true she had been like that. The thought brought 
her desperately back to the mirror. She stared for a long time 
at the reflection. 

A beautiful creature was mirrored there. Tall and slim and 
straight; the rose gown, with its soft fur, fell away from the 
curve of her white throat and breast. The doctor’s story 
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seemed strange, improbable, as she stared into the mirror. 

It could not be true. The woman who looked back at her 
was alive, pulsating with life and its complex emotions. 

It can't be true,” she said again, and turned restlessly 
away. “ It can't be true." 

But if it were true or not true, between those two periods 
of her life there was a chasm. Ihose two or three hours that 
had ensued before the trance ended, or before the life-blood 
flowed in her veins again, and her heart beat once more, might 
have been years in this, that they had left no memory, save 
those faint fleeting shadows that came and went, those vague 
impulses. 

She walked restlessly to the window, lifted the blind. Out¬ 
side the faint glimmer of the dawn, a faint film of rose 
struggle for supremacy, a weird light lay over the garden, 
that was deep with shadows. 

Another day was coming slowly up over the rim of the 
world. " A day of decision," she said bitterly. " The day 

of decision—and afterwards-" 

She shrank from finishing the sentence. She drew down 
the blind hurriedly, got back into bed, and after a while she 
fell into' a tro ubled, doze. ' ’— 

She awoke an hour after to find her maid standing at her 
side with the morning tea. A flood of sunlight poured through 
the window and rippled on the floor. The day had begun. 

In the library, an hour later, Hanessey, waiting for the old 
man, heard her footsteps echoing through the stillness. 

He went quickly to the door of the library and opened it, 
stood there an instant. 

“ You arc up early, aren’t you ? ” he said. His eyes 
appraised her; " and you look as if you are going out for a 
walk." 

" I am,” she said calmly. " One should not miss a glorious 
morning like this.” 

She was in a dark blue coat and skirt, simple and neat, 
a small hat on her head. Her face was paler than usual, her 
eyes more brilliant. They looked at him enigmatically. 

Won’t you come in ? ’’ he said. He held the door wide, 
and after a pause she came in. ' \ 

She looked at him carelessly. “ I thought we had talked 
everything over already.” 

He flashed a keen glance at her face ; but it was quite 
expressionless at the moment. 

" It is a matter that will endure further discussion," he said. 
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“ But,we will talk of that later. You had the doctor calling 
on you, I hear. What did he say ? ” 

He seems sure that I—the woman was dead.” 

He smiled somewhat grimly. " Perhaps you were ”—and 
then, “Do you believe it ? ” 

“ I con’t know,” she said a little thoughtfully. ” Some¬ 
times il seems true. At another impossible and absurd.” 

“ Yo^ think the trance theory the probable explanation— 
or temporary unconsciousness.” 

” Wlat do you think ? ” 

" That you probably had a fall and it rendered you uncon¬ 
scious.' lhat certainly seemed to simplify matters. 

But would that cause the loss of memory ? ” she asked 
him, “or explain visions ? ” 

He yalked over to the fireplace, leaned against it, watching 
her from under his rugged brows. " Neurotic people all have 
visions” 

“ But—I am not neurotic.” 

Aren t you ? ” he laughed, then became serious. ” Are 

you gang to the House to-day ? It would not be wise under 
the circumstances, Zara.” 

She shook her head. She had her head bent, fastening the 

button of her glove. She seemed to take a long while 
over it. 0 


” No Of course I am not going,” she said. Her voice 
sounded muffled. 

He watched her, frowning. ” You haven't changed your 
mind, I suppose ? ” he asked suddenly. 

it f tHl with her head bent she said, ” Am I allowed to change 


d ’i n<1 J he rapped out the word as it it were an 

with us, remember ” V °‘ dayS> and you stand or Iail 
“ 1 wil1 remember,” she said quietly. 

knowing*why CS ***** ^ pU2zled ' a littIe uneas y withoot 

• " We bave ™ ade aU arrangements,” he said. ” Everything 
l a ™ ged ' Witihin an hour after Hallam inters thi7house 

MtTSSl? r its way - Before the loss of the docu - 

ment, or Hallam s absence even is known, you and Tenning 
wiU be out of the zone of danger.” aenmng 

“ Te ™“g.” she returned blankly. Her breath 

ss: quickly as^r^ n at ru h ^r edulous - her breatb 
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He gave her back look for look. “ It would be impossible 
for you to stay. Of course you knew that ? ” 

No. I did not know. 1 thought we—staved.” 

” My dear girl ” He shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

It would be impossible as soon as the truth was known. 
Tenning was not staying longer in any case. He l:as been 
restless for India. You must remember that England won’t 

be worth living in, in another month. It’s to be war—war-” 

His voice thrilled. He held his head high. 

“ It's to be war in any case,” he exulted. ” But the docu¬ 
ment—it will tell us all that we want to know. It concerns 
the Navy. It tells us the one tiling hidden from us.” 

” And—if he does not bring the document with him ? " 

His jaw set. ” He shall not leave this house until the 
knowledge is given. We arc not fighting now with gloves 
on.” 

He came a step nearer; his hands were clenched. ” And 
that is why we shall not fail,” he said, ” and why you shall 
not fail us.” 


” And if I did ? ” she said coolly. 

He lurched, as if he had been struck. One step and he 
planted himself before her, the lines about his mouth deep, 
grim, his lips pressed hard together. 

” What do you mean ? ” he rapped out. ' Just what do 
you mean ? ” 

In a vivid flash she saw how he had interpreted her words. 
Panic seized her for a moment, a blind fear for herself, for 


Tonv, lor everything she held dear. f 

Her lips smiled stiffly. ” Of course I was joking,” she said, 
“ and I was curious.” She yawned, and shrugged her shoulders 
again, dismissing the subject. She had turned io go, but le 
barred her way, his face bloodless, his eyes savage and harm 
” You were curious,” he repeated. " Curious as to what. 
To what should happen ? Well, something would happen, 

and not quite so bloodlessly.” 

She laughed carelessly, cool and self-possessed again, bn 

ignored the menace in his words. . . 

” You needn’t be afraid,” she said promptly. I ve nothing 


to lose, and a good deal to gain.” . „ ror _ 

That seemed to satisfy him. " You have, he said. „ 

many will certainly not forget any service, especial y tn s. 
His eyes kindled. " Germany has an ideal and an object! • 
and an organization to make that objective effective. ng 


has neither.” 
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She thought England had a great deal more, but she said 
nothing. In the still watches of the night she had thought 
over many things. She had come to one conclusion. She 
came to another now, that whatever her thoughts she must 
not voice them, nor her eyes mirror them. 

V So she laughed carelessly, listened interestedly to all he 
had to say, nodding her head in acquiescence now and 
again. 

“ I don’t think things can go wrong,” said Hancsscy, a 
little hoarsely. ” The whole thing is planned and arranged. 
I have been at work night and day in this last week to make 
our plans effective. Strings have been pulled. The possi¬ 
bility of failure almost eliminated.” 

” You don’t think there can be failure,” she said. 

No. I do not think our plans will miscarry. The whole 
machine is ready for work.” 

” And I am but a cog in the wheel,” she said lightly. She 
walked back to the chair, picked up her hand-bag. The 
sunlight streamed through the window, illumined her slim 
blue-clad figure. 

” You are a cog in the wheel,” and he smiled. ” You will 
play a seemingly small but valuable part.” 

And everything will be ready ? ” She glanced at the room, 
at its material comforts, its evidence of w-calth. ” It seems 
hard to realize,” she said more slowdy, ” that this time to- 
morrow we will have gone from here. You think it best ? ” 
It is best. Hallam might keep back the truth for a while 
—on the other hand, he might blab at once. It is wiser to 
take no risks It was considered better that you should not 
know he spoke impatiently. ” What does it matter ? There 
is nothing here that cannot be replaced. Furniture, carpets 

” You don’t think it wise then to stay ? ” Her eyes lingered 

house tH " n° m ' S !\ C bad a curioi,s distaste of leaving the old 

have liked ^ Sudden , and unexpected. I think 1 should 
have liked to stay, for a little while at least ” 

old hi f sh T llders ’ “You can stay, if you like. The 

, , W1 n °t- Ascham will go where his master wills 
X' What have you to stay for ? ” 

” Nothing,” she said, and again, ” Nothing.” 

He tookeTk? he 11 "r 1 n her , V ° ice that did not ““P 8 him. 
ne looked at her critically from under his shaggy brows 

make as if to speak, and then changed his mind . ' 

And of course Hallam is nothing to me,” she went on k as 
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if pursuing a line of thought 
lor his qualities 


< i 


I have not even admiration 


He grunted, “ He hasn’t any.” 

She lifted her eyes then, looked at him clearly. ” Yes, 
he has ; you must admit he is clever. Everybody setys so.” 
" Who is everybody ? ” 

“ Well,” she hesitated, “ I have often read about his clever¬ 
ness in the newspapers.” 

He laughed sardonically. ” You must change your news¬ 
paper and get another point of view,” he said, “ or, better 
still, read both, and form your own opinion. Hallam has been 
clever, he had once the opportunity of being brilliant. But 
he has been false to himself, and to his ideals. He has not 
even a love of his country to save him. His salary is a greater 
source of interest to him.” His voice rose. “ With us our 
country comes first. We lay everything at its sendee, our 
lives, all we have. If my plan miscarries I have lost every¬ 
thing, even the woman I love.” v 

She said nothing. Her foot tapped a little restlessly on the 

floor. . , „ 

” If no trace remains of those who purloined the document 

he resumed, “ the country will never get to know the truth. 
Even if it docs it will be too late. But if you are here —his 
powerful head was thrust forward—” Hallam would seize any 
peg on which to hang the blame naturally. As it is, Ins wile 
is insinuating that you are a spy. You know that- ^ 

She stirred restlessly. " 1 heard that—yesteiday. bhe 

did not tell him who had told her. 

" Ah I ” he said vindictively. " Then it behoves me to go 

more carefully. This is the day of decision indeed. A woman 

like that might do a great deal of harm.” <( 

He began to walk up and down the room. I must b 
my guard,” he muttered. He turned round to her. 
will see Hallam to-night—and here.” 

With* brows knitted he considered thoughtfully. If jj® 
has any suspicion about me be would surely have menhowj 
it to you,” he said. " For he does not know that I come 

° ft ” You may be watched. Have you ever thought of that ? ” 

3h He S nShed a glance at her. " What makes you say " 

*• I have no reason for saying it. But that it is a poss ty 

you must admit.” 


You 
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He shook his head. “ No. I have been too careful, and I 
know the ropes too well.” 

” But—if there were someone that knew you ? ” 

“ No one knows,” he said. " If they did they can prove 
nothing. That I changed my name from Hciser to Ilancssey ? 
Naturalized Germans frequently anglicize their names. 
Besides, my plans arc so complete that even if the finger of 
suspicion pointed to me they could prove nothing. There 
is no man in Britain likely to be less suspected than 1.” 

"One never knows,” she said. 

” You are pessimistic to-day,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

She went into the library and found the old man there. 
He looked up at her under his shaggy brows, noted the dark 
shadows under her eyes. 

” Have you not slept well ? ” he asked. 

” Not very well. She moved restlessly about the room, 
came back and stood by him, her elbow on the mantelshelf. 
" I was dreaming as usual, but more clearly. In my dreams 
I saw—my old home in the country.” 

“ Your old home in the country ! ” A smile played 
about his lips. “ You give great thought to your dreams, 
Zara.” 


” To me they can scarcely be called dreams,” she said. 
“ Rather as memories that arc struggling back to my mind, 
that for some reason or other, has shut them out, or been 
unable to retain them.” 

The old man looked up, startled. It was the first time she 
had spoken in that way and so definitely. 

“ Ancl they warn me,” she went on. ” They warn me not 
to do the things that you deem best for me to do.” 

‘ What do you mean ? ” A wariness came into his eyes. 
From under his shaggy brow he studied her face intently. 
His own told nothing of the thought behind it. 

She looked back at him with that perplexing steadiness of 
gaze. I mean that I am abput to do a despicable action 
no matter in what light one looks at it. If I were of German 
nationality there might be an excuse. There would be. But 
I shall be a traitor, not only to my own friends, but to the 
country of the mother who bore me.” 

He turned his face aside, a little impatiently. “ How can 
you know she was English ? You have no idea, anyhow, as 
to whom she was. Perhaps,” he added, with grim mean ng 

it is best not to question.” 6 
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:\j.“ I believe,” she said steadily, 
in this house.” 


” that my mother lived 


He shrugged his shoulders. " But I told you that only 
one family prior to myself occupied this house. As a matter 
of fact it was to be turned into a factory when I bought it. 
It was about to be pulled down. The people who lived in it 
had but one daughter. She is dead. She died many years 

“ But she had a daughter living.” 


‘ Are you sure, quite sure ? ” she said earnestly. 

Of course 1 am sure.” His yellow wrinkled face looked 
suddenly aged in the morning light, the eyes more fierce. 
He raised his hand to his heart as if a sharp pain had stabbed 
him. His voice shook, as if for the first time doubt had entered 
his mind. After all, from the day he had left England, before 
Alys Sinclair's marriage, he had heard nothing beyond the fact 
of her death. ” They are just imaginings,” he said petulantly. 

Just imaginings. You have allowed your mind to dwell 
on the house and its former owners, to wreathe stories about 
them. I tell you, there was only one daughter of this 
house. She died at sea, her child and her husband with 
her.” 


” No,” she said. ” the child was not drowned. That much 
I know. It was saved. Was adopted by some people in India. 
Was it coincidence that I, who would have been the same age, 
came back to this house ? ” 

I have never believed in coincidence, and,” he added 
rather brutally, ” you may not have come back to this house. 
There is a row of tenements in the next street. You were 
shabbily dressed, half-starved looking. I told you you looked 
like a governess.” 

“ Alys Sinclair’s daughter became a governess,” she said 
steadily. . 

He hunched his shoulders, muttered something in Hin- 
dustanee. 

Zara looked wistfully at him, but her purpose was not 
shaken nor her belief. ■ . 

” But what if I did come back to this house ? It would p 
be more than in the nature of a coincidence. Possibly I was 
coming back to a home in which I had once lived, and to see 
again a place I had loved ? ” 

He moved impatiently. 

" I am afraid that you have woven a romantic history fo 
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yourself that has no foundation in fact. It has its foundations 
only in dreams.” 

“ Do you maintain that dreams have no meanings ? ” 

He shrugged his shoulders in true Oriental fashion. “ Some 
dreams. II they are very clear, and distinct, and have mean- 
* ing-” 

“ Mine were very clear and distinct,” she interrupted, 
” and I know that the meaning would be quite clear to me, 
once I saw that house in the country.” 

” What house ? ” 

” The House of my Dreams,” she said steadily. 

“ And where is this house ? ” contemptuously. 

“ I do not know.” She moved restlessly. “ But it is not 
very far from London, I should think. Why, I do not know. 
Only that it is so. It is an old grey house, very old, and 
weather-beaten. There is a curious porch-like entrance, a 
high wall that juts out over the village-street.” 

She paused, then went on slowly : ” From the window one 
looks down on the straggling street of a little village. At one 
end where the road turns, there is a triangle of .green, dotted 
with white posts. Over the shoulder of this old grey house 
r peeps a tower, a square tower of an old church. It looks 
rather like part of an ancient castle than a church-” 

He gave a sharp exclamation that was like a cry. He had 
only been half-listening to her words, and then quite suddenly 
something she had said moved him strangely. 

Just for a moment a scene such as she pictured rose up before 
him, an old grey house, fronting the straggling street of a 
village, the square grey tower of an ancient church. When 
he spoke his voice was not quite steady. 

“ But these things can be found in almost any village in 
England, an old grey house, and a church with a tower. 
Pshaw ! ” and he turned his attention back to the fire again. 

But she merely shook her head, unconvinced. 

“ Not a church like this, or a house quite like this,” she said 
slowly. “ I know. I know it is somewhere in England, that 
little village in a valley between the hills, with a forest of trees 
on every side of it. I think one might find peace there, away 
■ from the sordid things of life, from envy and hate and 
intrigue-” 

She had not meant to say just those words. She had been 
speaking as if to herself. But they were said. They seemed 
to echo in the room. Sharp as a sword they cut the atmo¬ 
sphere of dreams and of half-amused tolerance. 
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The softness went from the old roan’s face, and his voice 
rang hard. Why do you say that ? Are you shrinking at 
the last moment from playing your part ? Are you going to 
betray us ? ” 

Zara turned her head and looked at him. " What you 
have asked me to do shall be done.” She could not altogether 1 
keep a tone of contempt out of her voice. " Because, after 
all, I owe you a great deal, even if it hasn’t brought me happi¬ 
ness-” 

" Vou are not happy ? ” he questioned. " You have every¬ 
thing you want, money, costly things, society. There is nothing 
that money has not brought you. What else do you want ? ” 

She did not answer. 

” You have everything a woman can desire.” His voice 
grew harder with every word : “ I have lived away from the 
sun of India in this cold England that you might have the 
things, if only for a space. The temple of Vishnu demands 
that I return, the spirits of the mountains call me. They have 
called me long.” 

Her face softened. ** What not leave me here ? Why 
cannot you go ? ” she said gently. " I could stay.” 

He laughed shortly. " You stay ? ” he said. " That would 
be impossible. The gods know, and to the gods I must present 
my handiwork. It is desired of me. She whom I have lifted 
from Death to Life, she shall return with me. It is written. 
You do not know of what you speak.” 

She shivered, though the day was warm and the room close 
with the fire that, winter and summer, burned in the wide 
grate. 

“ It is you who have dreamed vainly,” she cried. " For 
I was not dead. I was only unconscious.” 

He laughed, with bitter amusement. The sound of it chilled 

her blood. 

“ That doctor was here again yesterday ? ” 

” Yes,” she said, in a low voice. 

” You saw him ? 

” Yes.” 

“ What did he talk about ? ” 

She hesitated for a moment. " The woman he found on 
the doorstep. Fie found out the history of the house, who 
lived here-” 

“ Ah ! ” he exclaimed. ” Then it was he who put those 
ideas into your head. Plere, then, is the reason of your 
dreams.” 
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She shook her head. “ No. For a long while now the ideas 
have been taking shape in ray own mind.” 

“ The whole thing is absurd,” he said, half angrily. 

“ It is not absurd to me.” She raised her head, and turning 
slightly looked out of the open windows where the trees stood, 
their boles deep in shadow, their plumed heads crested with 
gold. 

He grunted. ” And you believe if you saw the house it 
would bring back memories. Your lost memory,” he added 
sarcastically. 

“ Yes. At least it would help.” 

" Then you shall see the Grey House,” he said. 

She lifted her head quickly, stared at him. Her lips 
parted. 

“ Then you know it,” she cried. 

He moved. “ I know of such a house. I do not say, because 
it happens to have some points of similarity to the house of 

your dream, that it will turn out to be so. Even if it does-' ’ 

He did not finish the sentence, only shrugged his shoulders, 
muttered to himself. 

She stood up, breathing quickly. ” Who lived in that 
'J* house ? ” she cried. She spoke again before he answered, 
and then he said slowly, almost grudgingly it seemed : 

" The woman who once lived in this house, Alys Sin¬ 
clair.” 

She stood very still. The colour came and went in her 
cheeks. Her heart was beating fast. It seemed to her that 
the company of her dreams were alive, beating with invisible 
wings about her. 

“ You shall go there,” said the old man. He closed his 
eyes as if weary of the discussion, or as if he wished to 
sleep. 

“ When ? ” she whispered. 

“ To-day, if you like. Yes, to-day.” He roused himself, 
> pressed a button in the wall beside him. ” And then we shall 

see what we shall see.” But his laugh w r as empty and mirth¬ 
less. 

A moment later Ascham appeared at the door. He looked 
t from one * ace to another with impertubable gaze. 

” I will want the car at two o'clock,” said his master 
impatiently. “ See that it is ready at that time, and that 
there is plenty of petrol.” 

Ascham bowed. ” For a long journey, Master ? ” 

” For a long journey.” He turned and looked at Zara, 
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who was standing near very silent, slim and tall in her dark 
dress. “ We go to Mallowdene,” he added/ 

But to Zara Tenning's face there came no change. The 
words had evidently no meaning. They stirred no chord of 
remembrance, if there were any to remember. With a grunt 
as if at his own folly, the old man sank back in his chair, 
and waved his hand to Ascham as an intimation that there 
was no more to be said. He closed his eyes. 

Ascham salaamed and withdrew on his mission to the 
chauffeur. Zara waited, hearing Ascham’s voice at the tele¬ 
phone, calling through to the distant garage. Still standing 
in the centre of the room she looked at the silent figure in 
the chair wistfully. But it seemed that he had already for¬ 
gotten her. He lay there so still, his eyes closed as if he 
slept. 

She walked slowly to the door, hesitated, then went out 
and walked very slowly up the staircase. 

In the room below the old man sat and stared at the fire. 
Outside, in the street, the tide of traffic went by. There came 
the rumble of buses speeding on their way. The sound of a 
band lifted itself now and again out of the near distance. 

Suddenly from a street near by the voice of an itinerant 
singer rose. His voice rose, cracked almost tuneless, yet 
bearing evidence of past training. 

“ Pale hands I loved beside the Shalimar, 

Where are you now ? 

Who lies beneath your spell ? ” 

Did the old man, crouched there in the great armchair 
before the fire that failed to warm his chilled limbs, hear • 

The rumble and rush of a bus drowned the sound for a 
moment. Then it came again : 

“ Pale hands I loved. 

Where are you now ? ” 

In the room the old man sat, listening, very still. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

The broad sweep of the road ran white and shining in the sun. 
JjR On either side the woods towered, in a glory of green and 
gold and autumnal reds. Like aisles of a great cathedral 
the trees stood, great elms and beeches, tall slender saplings, 
dark firs crowning the summit. 

The leaves had spread a thick rustling carpet, a gorgeous 
wealth of colour. -The sunlight drifted through the tree-tops, 
here in a shaft of gold, there a dropped feather, or sword of 
flanie, wavering over the carpet of rustling leaves in fitful 
arabesques of light. 

No county has quite the beauty of Buckinghamshire, and 
no old town, quite the charm of Old Amersham-in-the-Valley. 
From Amersham-on-the-Hill the road dips steeply into the 
valley where lies that old town, its ancient simplicity scarce 
touched by Time. 

The old church where John Knox once preached towers 
up out of the valley, in a beauty and dignity to which Time 
'♦j has only added grace and charm. In the field across the way, 
martyrs were burned at the stake. The green grass grows 
over the place where an old cross once kept guard. 

In the old church, with its wonderful interior, its claims of 
the twelfth and sixteenth centuries, the old prior’s tomb still 
remains, with its sense of mystery and the thousand and one 
tales whispered of hidden wealth and treasure-trove. 

In the broad main street of Old Amersham the old market¬ 
place still stands, the old houses with their hooded and bent 
roofs stand firmly, bent a little here and there, as old men 
bend under the weight of years, their slabs of ancient oak 
twisted and warped but still firm as in the days when Henry 
VIII was king. 

The car ran down the long steep hill which winds to the 
valley, past an old farmhouse that had weathered centuries 
past the Martyrs’ Field, where men gave up their lives rather 
than fhe Faith that sustained them ; past the old grey church. 
] lhe road curved sharply to the town, broadened out into 
a wide street, with cobbled pavements, Old English shops, 
and houses with leaded window-panes, and roofs dipped and 
worn with the passing of years. Gnarled trees grew in the 
street, leaned forward with age. The old town itself slept 
lazily in the sun, untouched and unspoilt. 
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The houses grew fewer, ended abruptly, as the car passed 
over a white bridge, and on either side now were the fields 
and distant farms, red and warm in the afternoon sun. Far 
away on the slope of the hill the Manor of Shardelocs gleamed 
grey through the trees. . 

They left the old town far behind, turned abruptly to the 
right, and out on to a wide sweep of country. Here the moor 
or heath stretched far on either side. Beyond, the dark slopes 
were thick and dark with trees. 

They ascended a hill, then dipped between hawthorn and 
hollied hedges towards a distant valley. On either side trees 
towered in a glory of red and gold and vanishing green, with 
clumps of dark pines, black and sombre withdistance. 

Then the road turned suddenly, dipped to a hollow. In 
the hollow red roofs gleamed, and smoke rose lazily. They 
passed over a bridge where two streams met. The sound as 
of many waters followed them a long way. 

Then the car began to slow down, to pick its way carefully 
down the last steep dip to the village. Half a mile further 
and they turned into the village itself. 

And then Zara Tenning gave a sudden sharp cry. 

In front of them the little village sunned itself sleepily. ^ 
There was a straggling street, and as they turned, very slowly 
into it, a triangle of green dotted with white posts. 

A grey house, the Grey House of her dreams, stood facing 
them. At this distance it seemed that it was built right across 
the street, and that here the village ended. But as they drew 
nearer the road curved. She saw that there was a sudden 
and unexpected turn, the straggling street of Mallowdene 

swept by it. , 

After that first sharp cry she sat very still. Her eyes stared 
before her as if they had seen a ghost. Her hands plucked 

mechanically as if unravelling a web. . 

The house was very old. Weather-beaten, its windows 
looked out with the dim eyes of old age. Ivy clambered on 
its walls. Behind it the square grey tower of a cliurcn 


rose. 

The car drew up at a gate in the high wall. The gate was 
open and one could see trees and shrubs, and paths or e 
by yew, and cut in quaint, old-fashioned designs, the 01 

man got out. ., Jn . 

“ Here we are,” he said in a low voice. He was trembling 
very much, as he leaned upon his stick. With faltering s eps 
he began slowly to cross the cobbled courtway. 
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The porch was as she had seen in her dreams, with its quaint 
ivy-clad entrance. The old man rang the bell. They heard 
the echoes in the silent courtyard. They rang again and there 
was no answer. The old house was silent, and empty. 

“ Get the keys,” said the old man. He stood aloof and 
waited, looking neither to right or left, a solitary old figure 
in the shadow of the ivied portico. He leaned heavily on his 
stick, thinking of days long past perchance. Out of one of 
those upper windows had once smiled the fair face of a young 
girl. She had thrown down to him, he remembered, a rose 
from the great cluster of roses she had held in her hands. 

He had been her brother's friend ; and College holidays 
had brought them to the old house. How different was life 
then, how full of dreams that were never to come to 
pass. 

Alys ! The very wind whispered her name as it passed. 
As he stood there, for a moment at least, the years slipped 
from him. It seemed to him that any moment the door might 
open, that, with the dark background of old oak behind her, 
Alys would stand on the stairs and look down at him as he 
entered. 

He could see the sunlight from the window behind her 
falling on her little head, on her winsome face. It had been 
the first memory he had of her, the last memory that he had 
carried away with him. 

When the door was opened for him he went in also. Zara 
had understood, had wandered away through the garden, 
to the stone-flagged pathways between its bordered shrubs. 

One path led to the churchyard. She walked slowly along 
it, opened the gate at the end and passed within. On the 
path that once led to the church the grass was overgrown. 
Long and dank it flourished greenly among the broken, lean¬ 
ing tombstones. 

The church, with its square tower, stood up before her. 
She walked towards it across the long grass and among the 
leaning tombs. From most of them the ravages of time 
had erased the names and dates. 

She opened the gate that barred the entrance of the porch, 
turned the handle of the door, and walked within. She came 
out of the church more slowly. The sun was drifting down 
to the horizon. The warmth seemed to have gone out of the 
day. 

She had discarded her cloak. She wore a gTey motor bonnet 
with its soft veiling, she came across the churchyard. 
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There was a tombstone, old, tilted, that drew her irresistibly 
towards it, she knew not why. The grass grew thickly about it. 

I'he surface of the stone was worn and crumbled, the years 
had eaten into it, the words undecipherable. 

She bent down close to it, peering at a few words cut upon 
the stone. The name and the date were long since gone, ^ 
only lour words could be made out, part of a sentence. 

Kneeling there in the damp grass her eyes searched and 
found them. 

" . . . there is no death.” 

That was all. In the trees about her the wind was moaning 
and whispering. She stood there, by the tombstone, wrapped 
in a reverie. 

And then suddenly a voice that she did not recognize cried 
aloud : 

” Alys . . . Alys.” 

She lifted her face. 

There at the window of one of the rooms the old man stood 
staring at her, with blanched face, as if he saw a ghost. He 
cried out something swiftly in Hindustance. Thinking he 
had called her she came slowly across the grass. 

There was a door that opened on to the pathway. She t* 
walked in that way, came up the stairs, and looked in all the 
rooms. They were desolate, cold, the dust thick upon the 
furmshings. The old man was not there. 

It was when she stood on a landing of the first floor, with 
the light of a long window behind her, that Tenning came 
out of one of the rooms opening from the hall and saw her. 

He stopped quite still, staring up at her, as if he saw her for 
the first time. 

In her light dress she stood out from that sombre back¬ 
ground of dark oak, a slim girlish figure, her delicate wistful 

face looking down towards him. 

The day was dying, but the light was still bright. All its 
concentrated golden essence seemed to pour through the tall, 
narrow window and fall upon her. Its haze made an aureole 
round her head. 

She saw his face change as he stared at her, with the same 
dazed blank look that had been on his face when she had been y 
in the churchyard. 

In the shifting light for a moment he had thought he saw 
again the girlish form of the woman he had never forgotten, 
Alys, in all her joie de vivre and youth. 

Then Zara Tenning moved, came down the staircase towards 
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him. He stood quite still, and with each step she made, 
something went out of his face. But he stared at her now 
•as if some new thought had made its way, against his will, 
into his mind. 

He said no word, but as she came near, he put out his hand 
V and clutched her arm. She turned her face towards him, and 
he looked at it in a strange way, as if he were studying every 
feature, line by line. His lips moved as if to 6peak, and 
then as suddenly he dropped her arm and said in a sharp 
voice : 

“ Let us go. I am tired. The day is ending.” 

They drove home silently, speeding along the white road, 
while the day was waning. It was five o'clock when they 
reached town. They found Hanessey awaiting them, walking 
up and down, muttering to himself in German. 

The excitement that buoyed her up all day had passed. 
She felt strangely inert and weary. 

The old man spoke only a few words. " To-day is our 

last day here,” he said, and then fiercely: " I am—glad_ 

glad ! ” | b 

She remained standing, her attitude one of despondency 
T and resignation. 1 J 

1 j 11 • _ 14 You should lie down 

and rest, he said. “ You will need courage to-ni^ht ” 

Her eyes searched his face only half understanding’ 
Everything is planned and ready.” he said, and his eyes 
bhonc and glittered. His face was flushed. ” Hallam gets 
the papers handed to him at a certain hour. He lias to hand 
° tUcially *° th e Premier afterwards. But .’’ and he leaned 
first ” CC nearCr S ’ a hiSSCd the WOrd3 ' " he ' vil1 come here 

were h d H at ^ a , li . ttle stu P idI y he thought : her eyes 
" ere a little dazed and blank. ° * 

” You understand,” he added sharply 

She nodded, still with that blank look on her face. 

<^ Tir ^ d ’ S i* e saic1- ° h ’ >’ es - 1 suppose 1 am tired ” 

her to a t C r a H ° rt 1° thr °"' ° ff thc wearine “ that enwrapped 
tier, to a certain extent succeeded " 

sheha^cfmetn ^ ^ ™ at afternoon in the old church 

^ ti » Slhe'^ rltr^Xu 
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rest.” She paused at the foot of the stairs, one hand on the 
banisters. 

You will not need me until late, I suppose ? " she asked 

carelessly. 

“ No. He will not be here until ten, perhaps eleven.” 

She nodded. ” I will rest until eight.” She yawned. 

I feel sleepy. You might ask Ascham to see that I am not 
disturbed until then.” 

” I will,” he said. 

He watched her go slowly up the stairs. She walked as one 
quite tired out. By the library door he waited until he heard 
the door of her room close loudly. Then he went back to 
Tenning. 

“It was madness,” he remarked, " to take her a trip like 
that to-day. She should never have gone, considering the 
demands that will be made on her to-night.” 

He walked over to the spirit cabinet, helped himself with an 
air of being perfectly at home. 

” Anyhow,” he said, ” she will be all right by eight o’clock.” 

The old map looked at him a little vaguely. He said, in a 
musing voice : “ It would be a strange thing.” 

Hanessey drained his glass. ” What is strange ? ” he asked. 

” If she were right and I wrong, after all,” said the old 
man. ” It would be a strange, and very terrible thing.” 

“ You mean about that trance business,” said Hanessey. 
He threw himself into a chair. “ Never believed in it myself, 

I must say,” and he yawned. “ She was unconscious, that 
was all.” 

” I don’t mean that,” said the old man. He stared into the 
fire with brooding eyes. “ I was not thinking of that. But 
of what he was thinking he did not say. 

The clock in the hall struck the half-hour after five. Up 
in her room Zara Tenning heard it. She had closed the door, 
leaned against it, breathing hard. Her hands clenched, pressed 
together against her heart. It beat so fast, so loudly that it 

seemed the whole house must hear. . 

She looked round the room, at its old-fashioned stron e ly- 


barred windows. , n 

What were those men talking of down there now she 

wondered. She heard the low murmur of voices, and once, 

as if the old man had complained querulously of a draught. 


the sound of the door being shut. 

She was still in her grey dress and travelling cloak. Thoughts 
raced through her mind as she stood there. Whatever was 
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to be done must be done quickly. She must get out of that 
house, and without their knowledge, lest they suspect hot 
errand. 

What would happen if they caught her creeping down 
those stairs ? Would they come out into the hall ? Would 
vy» they kill her if they suspected ? 

She thought of the little church in the Mallowdene valley. 
For a moment she sat on her bed, shaking and trembling 
all over. Then she began to quietly move about the room. 
She found a fur cloak, and exchanged her motor-bonnet for 
something more suitable. 

Then she crept to the door, opened it inch by inch very 

slowly, and peered out. The corridor was silent. 

■. Tre ^| m fi in every limb she he^n ma ke her way along 

ii V ie r ar ? S were old - lhe y creaked often and each time 
she stood quite still, her hands against her heart. 

tw P 1 StG F S ^ 6 u ame down to the se cond landing. And 
then as she stood there the door of the library opened and 

Hanessey came out. She heard the sound of his footsteps. 

He was coming up the stairs ' p * 

r andwmte ank ^ mt ° the Shad °' vs ' her ^angely set 

found a her h thLl Sh ^ d ° Wh , at COU,i she d °. “ he came and 
pan ic seised^ ' **** and re - ady for outdoors ? Aw^ 

S ? e heard llim mount the stairs A short 
flight and he would come to the landing, find her croucMng 

and k o n in Ud He n hL he stop P ed ' ' Shc heard him open a door 

*£“} he stopped ovimghtVndthem het^ SS® 
She heard him humming softly to himself. P k d dcSk ' 
1C tune he had made familiar came to her : 

Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles, 

XJbev alles in der Welt ! ” 


Hardly daring to breathe she beean «t-oal+hi^ 
flown, step by step gan stealtlu ly to creep 

„„. 
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not breathing, she crept past. She heard the rustling of papers 
the click of a lock as the desk was shut. 

In panic she scurried down the remaining distance. Shuffl¬ 
ing footsteps sounded on the library floor, but before then 
she had touched the latch. 

Silently it lifted to her hand. The door swung wide. She > 
slipped through. 

As she closed the door gently, slowly, that no sound should 
reach the room behind, and set the hounds of vengeance on 
her tracks, she heard the door upstairs open, and Hanessey’s 
voice. He was still singing. The words came to her, as 
silently the latch clicked into place. 

" Deutschland iiber alles / 

Deutschland iiber alles ! 

XJber alles in dev Welt! " 


CHAPTER XXII 

The House was plodding through a short session crowded 
with bills which had to be pushed through somehow before 
the ending of the session. An attempt was being made to 
proceed steadily, if slowly, but the routine of business * as 
being constantly interrupted by the constant clamour o 
noisy members of the Opposition, or irritating discussi 
one trivial point or another, and the agitation of Home Ru 
until it seemed that business might as well be pigeoned 
for the nonce and the Government become just a debating 
society, with the background of a grouse-moor for preferenc 
Trouble was brewing in Ireland. At least a sechon of the 

Press said so. but your modem member f ? r f „ h newspapers 
evinces, at least publ.cly, an any disregard < 
unless, of course, anything in the nature of a leading article 
on one’s good qualities and statesmanship *ould occiur 
Which is I different thing altogether. Such an art ■> 

worthy always of a place in one’s book of L° “™?d 
The rest must go into the limbo of forgotten or unread 

th So gS there was a great deal about Ireland written in the 
newspapers. Some had even the audacity to hint at Uvi 
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war. Members shrugged their shoulders and smiled a wise 
smile at the very idea. Civil war in these days ! As if sucli 
a thing could happen ! Were we not at peace with all the world, 
and the little lamb of Ireland was grazing peacefully in the 
green fields of goodwill to all men ? At the other end of the 
^ tether was the Nationalist Party, in the guise of a gentle 
shepherd asleep on the hillside. Civil war ! The thing was 
impossible ! 

But the rumours went on. Disturbing reports began to 
filter through. Rumours came through and something more 
solid went back in their places. Strange imports, such as 
, g u ^s and ammunition, began to make their way into Ireland. 

Still, where the tall tower of Big Ben throws its shadow, 

there was the usual shrugging of shoulders. Yet there were 

two men great leaders in their way, who were constantly 

employed holding down their followers and stamping out any 
sparks of rebellion. 3 


T , Th “ suddenly the smouldering fires burst into flame. 
The little lamb, in the twinkling of an eye, had been trans¬ 
formed into an angry lion—a cub, it was true, but the wildest 

r m °» St c Unmanag u able ° f unca 8 ed cubs. It roared across 

r 1 e . .. s .f ea in sucb a manner that there was no doubt now 
as to its identity. 

■ ™ ared f° l°u d that for a while everybody was so engaged 

roar1r e o n m 8 th°p’ the , S ° Und ° f a duUer ™re ominous 
roar from the East passed unnoticed. 

VVhe U n «*h ey ’ ° r t0 give him Ws real name ’ Heiser, heard. 
hIn h ?l her eyes were tumed to West, where scan- 

^dth its P °d^ ia of Yi tryi » g t0 feed the erstwh ile lamb 
East. cajolery, Hanessey’s eyes were on the 

day that Zara Tenning crept out of that old house 
W h h J h K meS i gr ? t neWS had come to Hanessey. The eastern 
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only it was less than forty hours, instead of forty years, before 
the awakening came. 

But in those hours there was a lull that conies before a great 
storm, a silence, ominous because of its suddenness. 

When Zara Tenning came into the House that afternoon 
a dull day was drawing near to its ending. The Ladies’ Gallery ^ 
was almost empty. Many who had come prepared for revela¬ 
tions as to the Home Rule problem had gone away dis¬ 
appointed 

One of the Irish leaders, a man with a lean face and powerful 
jaw, had been speaking, endeavouring to call the attention 
of the Government to the gravity of the situation in Ireland 
which threatened, he maintained, to be of international 
significance. He had spoken for over an hour, and thoroughly 
tagged, he sat down amid a tremendous burst of applause and 
protesting opposition from sleepy members. 

Hallam was on his feet first in connection with the Home 
Rule Bill now. when Zara slipped quietly into a place in the 
gallery. Members waited for a moment to see if he were back 
in his old stride again. A few sentences, and the familiar 
exodus began. 

But the Nationalists sat there to a man, quiet, watchful. ^ 

Rumours had been growing about Hallam, personal as well 
as political. His absences of late had been so frequent as to 
cause more than passing remark. The usual catch of idle, 
ingenious stories were being netted and fished up from the 

ocean of gossip. , , . 

It was said that Hallam had been drinking again, that ms 
wife and he had quarrelled seriously ; there were political 
rumours also, one of them that there was a possibility oi his 
voluntarily but hastily resigning, and retiring on a by n 
means inconsiderable pension into private life. , 

The Premier sat looking down at his papers, his br 
furrowed, his thoughts evidently far away. Members whis¬ 
pered among themselves that there were rumours that some 
Secret information had somehow found its way into the hands 
of a foreign government. One man in that House had obviously 

Pl \VhtchoneV Men that day furtively searched each othersy 
faces The Premier was obviously troubled. He had c< 

a mating J that night, partly on questions connected ^th 

the administration of State, partly to discuss the question 
as to how information of a certain nature could possibly^have 
become the property of a foreign, if friendly, government. 
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The atmosphere of the international situation seemed 
settled, the hands of the barometer set to fair. True, there 
was a little trouble in the East, but apparently it was as light 
as thistledown, and of as little moment. The strong wind of 
common sense would sweep the fluff out of existence. 

D So men drifted out to the Lobby and thought placidly of a 
good dinner, or languidly discussed a show for the evening, 
unaware that on the stage of Europe, before nightfall, the 
the curtain of Fate would roll swiftly up, and the first scene 
be played in the greatest drama the world has known, or 
might ever know again. 

But at this hour men thought of none of these things. At a 
quarLer to six that afternoon you would have been considered 
the most disloyal and anti-German fanatic if you had so much 
as whispered the name of Germany. 

The greater the quiet, the greater the following storm. 

That morning, before Hallam came to the House, he had 

qU ?ii ed Nvith 0Ieuma * or rather Olcuma had quarrelled 
with him. for he had said little or nothing. Wearily ho felt 
that matters had gone too far even for that. 

She had taunted him bitterly, her head thrown back, the 
> colour bright and fevered in her checks. Her eyes were 
suspiciously bright, too, but this he did not see. He saw only 

h nK fi 5u neSS ° f ^ er attltude » her mocking, sallow face, the 
unbridled anger that possessed her 

Wten Oleuma had ended he had said, in a low voice: 
This will be the last scene between us.” 

She had laughed a tormenting laugh 

us -" she “id. ■■ Yes. It is time now that a 

them. r They ^ BUt Y ° U Sha11 n0t f(K>1 

Standing there on the stairs, one hand resting 1 on the 

” U Oh a Foof” tk him P assionatel y» hysterically. 

breaS vou Th^ a Ik’ ™ at you can>t see that they can 

ThSr Th ^ they made you > so the Y can break you 
Their power is as great as it always has been, greater because 

He stared at her, at the taut figure in its splendid, almost 
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barbaric dress, the fanatical fierceness of her eyes, the thin 
clenched, thready-nerved hands. 

“ No! " he said, and his voice rang, “ for the trinity of 
antichrist, the world, the flesh, and the devil. And I will 
fight no longer for the attainment of these things. The scales 
have fallen from my eyes. I see at last. I will be free, free 
from everything that is fettering me.” 

She stood there looking down at him, her eyes wide, her 
hand still on the balustrade But now it no longer lightly 
touched it ; her hand gripped the polished railing. 

He saw only that her eyes followed him, with scorn, mockery 
and anger. There came to him, as he went, a flash of re¬ 
membrance out of the years, of a girl whose charm and 
wit and daring had made a deep impression on his life. 
Then it passed. He saw only in her place the woman whose 
wit had sharpened to rapier-like cruelty, whose charm had 
deteriorated into mimicry, whose daring had become cheap 
sensationalism. 

And these things had dully hurt him. Now he realized 
as he went blindly out of that house that they had hurt him 
far more than he knew. They seemed to culminate in a great 


throbbing pain that crushed his heart. 

And, in the house behind him, Mrs. Hallam ran into her 
room and broke into dry sobbing. For she, too, in that 
moment had seen, mirrored in his eyes, that girl of the former 
years. She saw her in all her spoiled youth and wilfulness 
and daring, the changing of the years until that which had 
been charm, became cruel. Pitilessly she looked at that 
other woman, that woman of whom women were afraid, 
men oft contemptuous—and then she hid her face in her 
hands. 

When late that afternoon Hallam stood up in the House 
his speech was dull, devoid of the spirit and fire that could 
be his if he chose, or that was once lus. For as members made 
their way through the swinging doors and out of the Toboy 
thev said sadly that old Hallam was beginning to break up, 
and had you noticed that old Hallam was looking very old. 
His day was passing all right. Men talked or nodded acquies- 

” And lie used to be keen as a sword,” they said, with the 
air of doing their duty by sending a wreath to the funeral. 

“ A two-edged sword always,” remarked someone surlily. 

“ One never knew whom he was going to cut. 

" But he did not cut—and run,” said the first speaker 
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slyly, and there was a general laugh at the allusion of change 
of policy. 

His logic—it used to be magnificent, and his mind as 
brilliant and clean as a diamond.” 

“ And as hard.” 

V “ Pshaw, man ! ” retorted the other irritably. " One can’t 
be brilliant and soft, too.” 

Admitted he is brilliant, he has always been more or less 
unstable.” 

Still I remember the day when we all ate out of his hand 
like tame doves.” 

A shrug of the shoulders. " Anyhow old Hallam’s day is 

over. You can see him vividly chipping. That speech of his 

a week ago, that was fine, if you like. It was his last 
spurt. 

It was significant that they called him Old Hallam 
01 late. . ' 

\ , Yet . he ca me through the swinging doors into the Lobby a 
few minutes later, more alert than usual, his shoulders squared. 

" LfJT 1 h o d Gnded ' fizzling out like a cracker that had 
e - /^ mg along the wcl1 of the Chamber he had 

> P SE? TV ° ° f Zara Tenning in thc Ladies’ 

h V/ d ° Wn at him ' and he trou hle 
in her face, her eyes fixed earnestly on him. 

towards hb/wh ° ut * nt % the Lobby a messenger hurried 

/ V f f d i h m u th a note - Zara was waiting on the Terrace 
Might they have tea there ? b errace. 

end’s i^staLw h‘ m .n t d “ erted ' and she was at the far 

dotn aftte flctn 8 g ^ater e balustrade ’ intently 

besKlehcr1*2?" that HalIam was standing 
ThenJL ^ ? d th 1 y both stood there without speaking 

sen^ftocYTot £ , He “ b a 

gemed abnormally large, the shadows were darUy'purple 

^^.WRsssr -*■•* 

“ y ‘owardfthe Ub^'in^^j! 

?Mrsrirs*iSta-r 
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The hist log was on the lire. Let it burn. Let it blaze. The 
flame would light up for a little space the place only where 
he had been. 

For he said to himself, as he had said many times that day, 
'-hat the thing was over and done with as far as he \Yas con¬ 
cerned. Never had the House appeared as it appeared to ^ 
him that day, when he had looked round on the few faces,"* 
the last-emptying benches. He had not cared, he told himself 
dully. The thing was over and done with as far as he per- , 
sonaJly was concerned. He told himself that before the night’s 
passing Ins resignation would be in the hands of the Prime 
Minister. 


CHAPTER XXI11 

Hii wondered a little grimly what they would say to-morrow-, 
those members w ho to-day were nodding to him deferentially, 
greeting him courteously. 

To-day, because of the halo of officialdom and wealth, they 
spoke of him as distinguished and brilliant. They sought his 
acquaintance. Once they had raked the dictionary for ad¬ 
jectives. They would rake it again, but in another mood. 
A spasm of pain passed over his face. 

He turned to her and she smiled at him gravely. 

“ Forgive me,” he said gently, and then, half-whimsically : 
*• i W as thinking. I was looking over at the other side of the 
river where a solitary taxi stood waiting, and while I was 
thinking other thoughts, one thought of all that seemed worth 

while, came to me.” . , 

And that ? ” Since after all there must be time foi her 

to still the nervous beating ol her heart, to prepare for tha 

moment in which she must tell him the truth, she. too. must 

ba ihere V was no returning lightness in his voice. He leaned 

t0 ” That you and 1 might walk out of this place together 
he said very quietly, “and hail that taxi It is a prosa* 
medium, but it might lead us out on to the trad of the P y 
Grail, or on to the roadway of Rapture that neither o 

have hitherto known.” 
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She looked at him as if she did not understand, but her 
hands trembled a little. lie sat quietly beside her, his eyes 
resting on her face. 

“ Will you come away with me ? ” he said, and there was 
^ a tense note in his quiet voice. " Will you come away with me 
now ? ” 

She shrank back, then gathered herself together with an 
effort. 

“ You would leave—all this,” she whispered. 

With a gesture of weariness he said : " What is there to 
leave ? ” The bitterness swept now into his voice, lingered 
th u e .r e - " Th .ere is nothing to leave, nothing that is worth 
while. Life is short. The things that have been most worth 
while I have never found here. It is a pity that one has to 
travel a very long road before one comes to that knowledge 
The saddest of all things in life is that it comes so late ” ° 
Her eyes, resting on his face, were wistful, and very dark 
Trouble came into them as he spoke. The continuous roar 
and hidden murmur of the great city floated up to them 
The water flowed past, murmuring, sobbing under the bride-' 
y The last of the pale sunlight lay on the terrace * 

" And the sweetest things in life,” and now he turned hi* 
eyes from the river, are love and friendship. The lovo of 
one dear woman the friendship of a man. I do not think 
I have ever had either of these things. The semblance of 

i, CS - F °^ a !? n ? wh,le thc P ainted mask and the rose- 
tinted glasses of optimism, or is it egoism, serves us. and ther 

there comes the day when they can serve us no longer.” 

lter # Came and brou S ht them tea, and saved her the 
necessity of answering at the moment. Thev sat verv still 

after he had gone, for a little while. ' - swu * 

dJ hey p WGre tl t° m ( ° St discussed people on the Terrace that 
day Fragments of gossip floated in the air. A good manv 

?ft?r ,n am TK° Ut °? the u Terracc . deciding to have^a S 
after all The waiters bustled about busily. But up at this 

far end these two seened apart and far awav isolated from 

gay little crowd of people who merrily sipped tea and munched 

^ Wou.dTou comeaway^i^ 6 ° ld . Th ^f- 
answeredUn a wWsper 1 ^” I can’t°°iOh, '***' and 

He looked at her tenderly. “ It is a great deal to ask 
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But a little while ago you led me to understand that you, too, 
were tired of everything. That nothing appealed to you very 
much. I think you said that you prized my friendship before 
that of anyone else." 

“ Oh, I did ! I do," she said brokenly. 

His voice, for all its simplicity and directness, and for all / 
its gentleness was as so many swords piercing her. But this 
he did not know. He only knew that when he had gone to 
her before this woman had given him comfort and peace, 
had brought him a happiness undreamed of. She had said 
she loved him. On one unforgettable day she had said she 
loved him. 

” Are you afraid, dear ? ” he said. “ Zara, one day, soon 
or late, I had to come to you and ask you this question. I 
think you knew that, dear." He paused and looked at her. 

" It has come a little sooner, that is all. If you love me, 
come with me now.” 

She gave him no answer then. She sat very still. Even 
her hands were still. On the table between them, in the 


untouched cups the tea grew cold. 

” Am I selfish to ask this of you ? I would not, only I have j 
been sure of your love. In all the shifting sands of my life, 
it has seemed the one thing sure and steadfast of late. Had 1 
not met you, had I not the dear knowledge of your love to 
cling to, I should have gone down, sucked under by great 
forces over which I had no longer any control. 

Still she did not speak. Her eyes were on the fast fading 
sunlight. Soon it would be gone. Before it went, she mus 
tell him the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

“ Ever since that first day I met you, Zara, 1 have though 
of no one else, almost of nothing else. From the very rs 
moment of our meeting you impressed yourself on my memory. 
Something stirred and awoke within me. I do not tnmK 
will ever die, whether you stay or come with me. 

" Must you go ? ” she said at last. He had to bend forward 
to hear ? ” Must you go ? Your country needs you. 

” My country,” he said sadly. “ I am afraid I have be <* 
of little use to my country. When I step out there are(many, 
eager to take my place. They perhaps will serve their country 
better than I,” and now a shadow came over his face. vvn 
I step out, God grant a better man shall step in. _,, 

" But—if there is trouble—this Home Rule problem 
• ” Trouble ! ” He made a movement with his f ,ic) ulder . 

‘ It is only a flash in the pan. It will pass. They figh ag 
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that which is inevitable. When it has come to pass there will 
be a national process of readjustment.” 

His rare smile lit his face then. ” Being Irish they will 
change sides. Those who are for Home Rule now will be 
.against it after a few years. Those who are against it will 
'find some reason why it should be retained. At least there 
will be plenty of variety in the Parliament at Dublin Green. 
There will be swelled heads to begin with, and broken heads 
to finish.” 

" I was not—thinking of Ireland,” she answered, hesitated, 
-then looked at him. ” There is other trouble deeper, more 
ominous, looming on the near horizon.” 

He looked at her quickly then. 

She swept hurriedly on. ” And you will be needed. England 
will need you, will call on you. You must be at hand.” 

He shook his head slowly. ” When she calls I will be among 
the missing. But she will not call. It is the day for younger 
men, for new blood.” 

And then he turned to her. 

“ But I am not too old to make you happy, Zara. You arc 
y not happy now. You have never looked a really happy 
' woman. I have seen you laughing, brilliant, the soul of a 
party—but there has always been a something that, to me at 
least, marked you out as not being quite happy. A shadow 
as it were that hung about you.” 

" A shadow ? ” she said. Sfie watched the sunlight shorten 
mg fast. Soon, very soon, she must tell him. 

” Yes. There was a shadow,” she said. ” You saw that. 

1 ct no one else seemed to see it. No one else spoke of it to 
me.” 


Perhaps no one else loved you as I love you, Zara ” 

Her hands trembled a little. Her lips quivered. “ I believe 

^ now it was her voice that was 

trembling, and her hands that became quite still. She spoke 

very slowly, thoughtfully. His words had touched her 
deeply. 


she 


” As long as I live I will be glad of your affection, 1 
^said, and then, slowly, ” as long as I live.” 

Her voice her words, went to Hallam’s heart. The wav 
her hands clenched tightly stirred him with intolerable pain 
He felt as if in face of that chattering crowd on. the Terrace 

beside her ° St haVC g ° nC r ° Und t0 her ’ slipped on Ws knees 
” Zara,” and there was distress in his voice, ” don’t speak 
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ike that. I here are many long years before you. Oh mv 
dear, don’t look like that.” ’ 3 

Some of the pain and misery went out of her face. 

Aie you so lonely,” he said, " so unhappy ? Oh, my 
Jear ; let me try to make you less lonely, less unhappy. We 
are both weary ol life as it is. It holds nothing for me, and 1 
it seems to hold very little happiness for you. What I can 
do for you I will do. Cannot you trust me ? ” 

I can trust you,” she whispered, " but have you ever 
asked yourself could you trust me ? ” 

In what way, dear ? ” He was plainly perplexed. 

“In every way.” 

He smiled across at her. For one moment under the pre¬ 
tence of searching for something on the table he touched her 
band gently. It was listless, unresponsive. She met his gaze 
with troubled eyes. 

“ I would trust you with my life.” 

Then—you would be making a great mistake,” she said, 

“ a very great mistake. I am not to be trusted.” 

The words hurt him. She could see very plainly that they 
bad hurt him deeply. 

Why do you say that ? ” he said. There was reproach as 
well as hurt in his voice. 

‘‘ Because it is quite true,” she replied. She spoke so 
calmly that her words came to him with a slow shock. The 
very quietude of her manner was impressive. The look on 
her lovely wan face, with its pathetic shadows, hurt him. 

” Zara ! " he whispered. 

She nodded. " It is quite true. I am not to be trusted. 

A woman who would betray you is surely not to be trusted.” 

He repeated the words slowly, bewildered, staring at her. 

“ A—woman—who—would—betray—me ? ” 

She turned her head, looked over her shoulder at where 
the sunlight had played : and then she made a little sound, 
half cry. For the last bar of sunlight had gone. 

She saw, too, that the Terrace was deserted now save for 
themselves. Bound up in the little world of their own affairs 
they had not noticed the departure of others. 

” Tbs sunlight has gone,” she said in a strange voice, and V 
then she turned to him quickly. 

I have something to tell you. It is going to hurt you ; 
it is going to hurt your country.” 

” To hurt my country.” Apprehension came into his eyes. 

It was significant he should have no thought of kimseli at 
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that moment. He said those two words in a way that showed 
her that though many things in Hallara may have died, at 
least a spark glowed that would ian into llame. 

“ My country ! ” 

The blood had swept into her face. Now it began to,ebb 
away again. She began to speak in a low voice, but 
rapidly. 

She told him a great deal, more than she knew she was 
telling. For she spoke of Hancsscy, whose real name was 
I-Ieiser, and at the name he had started. Very evidently it 
was a name that conveyed something to him. She told him 
of Iieiser’s boasts, of the talk and plans that she had deemed 
idle, mere chaff in the wind. 

But to the man who listened they were more. 

She went right on to the end. She laid nothing. 

Hallam got up from his chair and stood for a while by the 
balustrade looking over the river. He was very clearly 
troubled by her words. Very clearly they conveyed more 
to him than she had dreamed. 

And then quite suddenly his face went white, and his 
hands gripped at the balustrade. 

For she was talking, as unconcernedly it seemed, as if it 
were the property of the man in the street, of the secret 
information that had somehow filtered through to Germany. 
He watched her, his face white and amazed. 

“ You know that,” he cried involuntarily. " My God ! ” 

She looked surprised. “ Of course I know; I have known 
for a long while. I did not think it mattered very much.” 

He brought his clenched fist down and smote the railings. 

“ Mattered ! ” lie said. ” My God ! It was the most vital 
information. And you say tiiat they knew add Hancssey 
spoke of that. How 7 long ago ? ” 

“ About three months.” 

He gave a groan, began to walk up and down the Terrace. 

A greyness was drifting across the rose-tinted sky. The 
waters lapped against the stonework, gurgled among the piles 
of the bridge. 

" Heiser boasted that before a month passed the German 
Army would be sailing in German boats up the Thames. 1 
heard him say it, in German, one night recently. I was 
passing the door, and he did not hear me. But I heard his 
voice, quite distinctly.” 

And then she said something else to Hallam, and as the 
words fell from her lips, he stopped in his restless walking to 
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There was 


a,ld stood c l uitc sti11 - A new and strange paralysis of 
all his emotions seemed to have crept over him. 

He stared at her. Unconsciously his hands lifted, then fell 

t -« Iv S T S1< i e ' lhe P a,,or of his face turned to grey. 

My God ! ” he said, “ if this were true_" 

revelation in his voice. 

franldy S she said ’ And now she looked at him, spoke 

“I, too, played a part," she said. 

He repeated the words with unfeigned bewilderment and 
then with a quick hardening and suspicion in his voice. *' What 
was your part ? " 

She answered him quite quietly. " I was to be a decoy, 

I think. For they never used me as a spy. They knew that 
1 would be of no use perhaps, or it may have been that they 
had enough without me. My part was a small one." 

Whom were you to decoy ? " The words came, swift 
as a pistol shot. 

" You,” she said. 

And now she looked at him, returning his gaze. 

You, who were my friend. I was to use the love you 
gave me, Trevor, for their base ends. I was to lead you on, 
until the moment when they were about to strike." 

He stood very still. His face was cut deep with the rack 
of emotions. " But you loved me ? ” 

I never loved you." 

Then he turned away in disgust, made as if to leave her 
there, alone on the Terrace, where the light was growing 


grey. 


She who had been his friend, whom he had loved, aye, 
loved, was but his enemy, his betrayer. Through the path 
of duplicity, of dishonour had she come to him. She had 
lied to him, deceived him. She was of that dark brood that 
infest the earth, that nest in strange places, and hatch deeds 
of evil. 

She watched him go step by step a broken man, his head bent, 
moving blindly, almost stupidly ; and suddenly a passionate 
cry broke from her. 

“ Come back," she said ; and again : “ Come back. I have 
not told you everything." 

In a curiously dead voice, he said : " Y’ou have told me all 
there is to know.” 

And he smote the rail beside him with his clenched fist. 

“ My God ! " he said in a terrible voice. " My God ! ” 


i 
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She came to him across the Terrace pitifully, stood leside 
him. Her eyes were heavy with unshed tears. 

Hallam did not speak. He stood there, a little dazed. 
The world seemed whirling about him. She led him gently to 

a chair near and he sat down. . 

She took the chair opposite, hid her quivering face in her 
hands for a moment. Then in an almost inaudible voice she 
told him of the project of that night. He did not seem to 
understand. When she finished he said: “ And I believed 
you loved me. I believed you loved me.” 

” Ah. I have liked you,” she cried earnestly. ” Once I 
thought it did not matter if you were broken in the process. 
But—I knew to-day that I had to save you.” 

” To save me,” he said stupidly, and then he came back 
to the knowledge that the greatest plot of all had been defeated 
by her confession. 

He stared at her, and she looked at him steadily. 

" I think,” she said, *' that Heiser would have killed me if 
he knew I had told you. But I had to tell you.” 

” Why ? ” he said, with sudden fierceness, and he roused 
himself; leaned across the table. ” Why ? ” 

“ To save you,” she said simply, “ and to save England.” 

He leaned his head down on his outspread arms. She 
touched him pitifully, but he did not move. 

” It is growing late,” she whispered, “ and there is work 
to do. Your country needs you.” 

He made no answer. In the long unbroken silence that 
followed she watched him. The storm had broken over him, 
had beaten him to his knees. A little while and she would 
pass out of his life, and he from hers. Suddenly she felt very 
pitiful. 

“ Trevor,” she said, scarcely above a whisper. He stirred 
but did not lift his face. 

” Trevor, I must go now. It is growing late.” 

He lifted his head then, looked at her standing there. 

” It was all a lie then,” he said dully. He seemed to stand 
afar off, suffering, to view her as a strangef. She knew that 
he was not referring to the story that sW had told him. That 
he knew in very surety was true. 

Zara’s face grew very white. She turned to speak and failed. 
Her lips refused to answer. 

He rose slowly to his feet, haggard of face. He came round 
to her, gripped her by the shoulders, turned her face towards 
him. 
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" Why did you tell me ? You had tricked me, deceived me 
all through. Why did you not play your part through to the 
end. Were you afraid ? 

“ No,” she said, and again, “ no.” 

” Then why ? ” 

She had answered. It was not the answer perhaps that he 
had longed to hear, the answer that another woman, less 
honest and resolute, might have made. She told him the 
truth. 

It was very still and quiet on the Terrace. Save for the 
lapping water, and the faint rumble and murmur of the City, 
there was no other sound. He heard nothing but her voice, 
so low sometimes that he had to bend his head to hear. 

She told him of the day’s journey, of the Grey House in a 
Buckinghamshire valley, of memories that had come back ; 
she had voiced all the vague longings that had stirred within 
her. She had told him, too, of the old man’s beliefs, of the 
finding of her on the doorstep in a black and rain-wet night. 
But the old man’s beliefs made no impression on him. 

“ And now—you hate me,” she whispered. 

" I do not hate you.” He came a step nearer, took her 
hands in his. His face was worn with suffering. ” No, my 
dear one. 1 do not hate you. I only see myself as I am, an 
old fool. A failure. It was my own fault.” 

He was speaking in a low passionate voice. He stood there 
a lonely man, the one thing that had counted much in Ins life 
stripped from him. She looked at him with a mist before her 


eves. 

Zara looked at him quickly, and then as quickly away, 

” It was my fault,” she said. " That day at Hurhngham 
_it was my fault. Do not blame yourself in time to come. 

It is not too late. Forget me.” 

“ I shall not forget you,” he said. ” 1 shall go on, and 
alone.” Though he spoke low. the anguish in Ins voice was 
unmistakable. ” I think I shall be always alone unto the end. 

“Oh, Trevor!” she whispered. She turned away fro 
him that he might not see her face. ‘‘ After to-night we sha 
not see each other again. I feel that.” 

” Where are you going ? ” _ u n Uvp 

“ Into the country. To the Grey House, and I shall li 

there.” She broke off suddenly. “ I must go now. 

He bent forward, with her hands in his. 

“ Don't go, my dear. I am afraid for you. I here may 

danger. You aro going away lonely and friendless- 
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She turned to him with a quivering face. “ Have I forfeited 
your friendship ? " 

if you had not told me. 
If you had come with me this afternoon.” 

She waved her hand towards the bridge. ” But it has 
V gone,” she cried, with a whimsical change. ” That is a sign. 
It could never be.” 

She bent then a moment, her tears fell on his hand, and he 
lifted his handkerchief and wiped them away. Just for a 
moment, his arm about her, he held her close. 

And the . she went. But as she passed towards the door 
she pa sed, and said : 

*' Do yo - remember you told me of the time when as a boy 
you were young, when you wandered over Westminster Bridge, 
and you used to see the spires of Westminster etched against 
the sky-? ” 0 

” I have not forgotten,” he said in a low voice, still standing 
there. & 

, And T^ e black ba g of later years, of all the dreams it 
held-? 


< < 


Yes.” 


It 


” Take up the little black bag again,” she whispered, 
has yomh and ideals in it.” 

Always afterwards he kept that vision of her, standing 
there m the gathering dusk, always he kept that last note 
in her voice, its wistfulness. 

Good-bye, she said, and then quickly she had gone. She 

cSn^h ade a 7 ay 1 ! t ?, the shadows - '* nd then the shadows 
came to him as he sat there, the shadows of the darkening 

dusk, the shadows of dead dreams, and held him fast. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

When he came back at last, with dragging feet to the ereat 

• ss tap 

bringing him back at last “> 


V 
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stumbled as he walked. The lights were bright as if for an 
entertainment ; but the great house was silent. 

A door off the corridor opened and Oleuma came out. ^ 

stood, quite still and silent, watching him. 

He had expected anger, and accusations. Instead she ga 

him silence. Dumbly he was grateful for it. He had aaU 
raised h.s hand in a gesture of entreaty. He had gone through 
so much. He felt bowed under it. Another scene and l.ie 

would beat him to his knees. 

He came stumbling along the hall, on his face that worm 

haggard look. With one hand tight pressed a f ainst 
Oleuma Hallam watched him. At first she had been a rari 

that he was drunk ; now as he came nearer and ^ # 

more clearly on his face she saw the truth. He walked as o 
too tired to 1 lift his feet. The curious dragging sound he ma 

struck her heart. , , mu ch 

It was no time for pretence. There had been too n 

SEfTt » eST S? o h nfkn^ t^£— 

thrilled her through and through with its insistent 

recurring message. . •and spent with 

Here was her husband, her man bruise , sbe 

mental conflict, physically tir ®J . e ^ fter str eet, while the 

seemed to see him walking, waited waited for some 

hours crept by. While she sat and waited, JJjW jauntiness 

dreaded message, and now he was ' tl ^ f ^ former man- 
of manner gone, broken, spent, the wreck oi m 

bood. . him She drew him into 

With a little low cry she went toi him. = the 

the room, shut the door and he ‘“Ff "ere cold. She 
fire. The night was chill, ;an to infuse warmth 

ar? at hcr mt 

dazed uncomprehending eyes. r , wha t 

•• Trevor ! " she cried in a muffled noicl. 

1S He shook his head in a str *^t^heavy profile ; the grey 
She sat beside him waveS . 

wave of hair roughened out of its u P Shc , ived a 

She thought of many things as shej^ £ hef mind st ories 

lifetime in those few minutes. , had cracked like an 

earthenware* bowl, STnl^in^lica&y. their brilliance and 
power swept from them. 
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“ Trevor.” she broke out, and this time something in her 
voice roused him from his apathy. 

She looked at him with eyes dim with tears. " Oh, Trevor 
—I’ve been afraid. I’ve been wondering where you were. 
I have tried everywhere. The Cabinet has sent special mes¬ 
sengers twice. They are waiting. They have been waiting two 


hours, and there is bad news 


She stopped abruptly: 


A sob broke in her throat. " Blood has been spilt in 
Ireland-” 

He did not see her trembling outstretched hand. He sat 
there still in that stupor. She felt a faintness creep over her 
as she sat there. Only by a supreme effort of will-power did 
she retain outward composure. 

And there is great trouble. t It seems to be everywhere, 
in the air ’’—for a moment control deserted her and she 
spoke as one distraught. She hid her face in her hands, rocked 
herself to and fro. ” That it should come to pass,” she 
moaned. “ A shot fired in the West, a shot fired in the East 
and the whole world is as stubble for the flame.” 

The meaning of her words seemed to pierce his dull con¬ 
sciousness at last. 

“ Ah - y° u have your Rome to blame for that,” he said in 
a monotonous level. ” You know who is to blame for that ” 
He swayed, his hands clenched. 

She shrank back, stung. In the room a telephonette whirred 
with startling suddenness. She sat and waited, steeling her. 
self, while its insistent bell rang on. As she had hoped it 
roused him. He got up, stumbled towards it. For a second 
or two that seemed hours, he held the receiver to his cars 
making no answer, as if he did not hear 

* hen some message came to him. He lifted his head. 

ba ^ k 1° hlS eyeS ‘ He stra ightened himself. 
In the hurried words that followed she saw his face grow grey 

Sia/ St m ° T r nt ° US "l rdS K \ hOSe S P° ken on the telephone 

corated S to t the 1 nar„. WeekS ^ trUe P“‘ 

thp h n»*f W by , hiS f ?? e that 3 B reat ab yss had opened between 

S-nS a a™ " 8 Tf terdly rl nd the worlds 

threatened S ya ' Vned between them - Disaster 

r an S n h ' r ” sc . trembling in every limb as she heard his questions 
2 P s P h e e d hstL < S ,CkIy n ° W ' heard 1153 Her face^S 

Then he dropped the receiver, turned himself to leave the 
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room. But she detained him. Though he ignored her trem¬ 
bling outstretched hand, her voice detained him. 

“ Trevor. You can’t go like this. You can’t face a whole- 
night Sitting without anything to eat.” Instinctively she 
knew that no food had passed his lips. 

” I cannot wait,” he said. ” If I need anything I can get 
something at the House.” . 

” Just lor a moment," she insisted. She made him sit down 
on the couch while she rang the bell and ordered hot soup 
and sandwiches to be brought to the room immediately. 
” You will not think of anything else at the House to-night 
but the pressing need of the hour. A few minutes more or 
less cannot matter now. Trevor, I beg of you.” 

It was solicitude for him that was unusual. His heart, 
tired, always eager to receive sympathy warmed to it. He 
sat down. She sat by him, watching him while he ate. _ 
When he rose to go, she said simply : ” Good-bye,” but 

her voice shook. f .. 

He turned 10 go, then came back. “Wait! he saia. 

His eyes were searching, desperate. “ There is something i 
must tell you before I go. Yesterday—was it yesterday . 
we quarrelled, you and I. You said bitter things, some oi 
them were true. It was yesterday, wasn t it ? 

“ It was this afternoon,” sk»c said. ' 

“ This afternoon,” he repeated, and then he laughed, 
empty and mirthless laugh. “ A great deal has been ciaI * n ™l 
into this afternoon. I came back here for one reason , bcca 
there seemed nowhere else to go. It was all I had bmIt up 
lor myself out of the years, a house that was empty ocvey 
thin".” His voice took an accent of bitterness. ^ ine y 
beggars in the street had more than 1 to return to. 

She shrank back. The lines about her mouth deepened^ 
She sat quite silent, unusually silent. For once no reenmina 

tions came to hci lips. .. , * i 

“ But because this was all the home I had, all 1 had 
to get out of the years, 1 came back to it, for one night s shelter 

^She'gave a low cry. but he went on doggedly. “You 

me a different reception than I had expected. marriage 

me lor the moment that it was as the first years ofiour “arriag 
when I mattered something to you, whatever the reasom 
You matter-to me-now,” said Oleuma Hallam sud 
denly, in a low voice that was not altogether free from steadi 

ness. 
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“ Now ! ” He bad turned at the unusual note in her voice- 
He met her gaze. 

“ Now,” she said, “ even now.” 

” Wily do you say that ? ” 

" Because it is true,” she said. She came a step towards 
him. ” To-day I saw, not as before, in a glass darkly, but 
in the clear mirror of realization, what our life had become. 
I saw myself as I was years ago. I saw you as then, and now, 
and ”—more slowly—” 1 saw how you had changed. I asked 
myself in how much I was responsible for the change in 
you.” 

“ And now,” he said bitterly, ” it is too late.” 

" Too late ! ” 

" It is too late,” he repeated, and then : ” I have done the 
unforgivable thing. Oleuma.” 

She waited, her face tense, drawn. 

“ I have asked another woman to run away with me.” 

She gave a low cry at that. 

He squared his shoulders. ' I wall hide nothing from you. 
The time for pretence is past. She refused to go. Had she 
chosen differently I had not been here to-night.” 

” Trevor—Trevor-” 

“ But shc had not loved me. It has been all lies, lies and 
deceit. But she came nearer loving me this afternoon than 
at any time. I saw that in her eyes. There was pity there 
too, but there was more than pity.” His words stumbled for 
a moment, then he went on. “You should know this I 
will hide nothing from you. I have been living in a world 
of lies; I have lied, I have played traitor to my ideals. But 
it is past and done with.” 

He began to walk towards the door, paused and looked 
back at her. It is past and done with.” and now his voice 
rang. though they break me, though they unmake me, 
they shall not rob me of something that.’s greater than I or 

His voice dropped. Wistfully he said, a little sadly : ” A 
boy s rdeals ! A boy’s clean, honest ideals, the clear fire of 
youth I am old, and my day is ending. I thought the fire 
was ashes but one spark remains. The fire may never bum 
agaan with its old clarity. There will be no lipfng flam? 
no momentary blase. But at least one ember shail burn red 
and sure please God. And it shall bum before the altar of 

and principalities/’’ ^ ^ ° £ £ ° dS ’ ° f 
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He turned at the door. “ My country needs me,” he said. 
He pulled himself together. 

” She told nie that this afternoon. She was right. She was 
right in many things.” 

” She told you— that,” Oleuma whispered. 

Then suddenly she ran towards him, fell on her knees at his 
feet. Her heart cried out within her. She told him one thing 
which the other woman had not told him. 

” I need you,” she sobbed. “ I need you ! ” 

He looked down at her. Hitherto he had known her hard 
and gay and bitter. He had seen her in many moods, never 
this. Now in some dim way he began to understand that the 
old Oleuma was passing, passing slowly, perhaps, and it might 
be a long, long while ere she emerged into that better self. 
The first step in the process reached his heart. He drew her 
gently to her feet. 

For a moment neither husband nor wife spoke. Trevor 
Hallam’s pulses were beating with emotion he could not 
recognize: into the firelit room came memories, dancing 
past them both. He sank down into a chair. Presently she 
came and knelt beside him. The individual perfume which 
always clung to her garments brought him memories of the 
day when he had first met her. He caught her to him almost 

roughly. , 

“ I need you.” she said again. She caught her breath with 

a sob. then went on. "I have not understood. Neither of 
us have. It has all been as a wild feverish dream. Trevor, 1 
must not separate us. Say, it shall not separate us. 

And deeply moved, with his hand resting on her bent head, 

he said : " It shall not separate us.” 

Then he lifted her face, looked deep into her eyes. ^ 

“ I am taking the main road again,” he said. a 

coming out of the intricate by-way. with its twistings a 
turnings, and its hedges. Oleuma. it will need a coura D eo 
heart to take that road. 1 am prepared to go alone. 


She clung to him. 

” I will go, too,” she said. ” I will go, too. 

“ You know what it means ? You have counted the co. - 
11 

“ I have thought,” she said. “ All the long hours’ ^inc 
;ou went out of this house I have been thinking. s 

all with you.” ,, , T lifted 

“ Then we come out on the road together. He ro , 

ier to her feet. They looked into each other s faces. 
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He smiled whimsically, a little sadly. “ There will be a 
storm and stress ere we pass out on to the road,” he said. 
“ The forces of power undreamed of will be arrayed against 
me, marshalled for action. All their minions will be at work, 
the sword of many a pen shall stab me as a sign of the enemy 
in the dark. But before God I must choose between my 
country and these things.” 

“ And—you will choose—to-night ? 

“ I have already chosen.” 

And this time she made no answer. He bent his head, 
kissed her gravely ere he went, and he felt on his lips the salt 
of her tears. 


CHAPTER XXV 
The train was running late. 

It was a dark night, and thick with fog. There had been 
a long and inexplicable delay at Harrow. But now the line 
was clear. From here to almost the end of its destination the 
train became an express, stopping at none of the stations in 
the Metropolitan section. 

The train roared on into the night. It whirled by houses 
and buildings and straggling cottages, then out past fields 
and open country spaces where the air was clearer but the fog 
still blurring everything. 

Zara leaned back in her carriage, her eyes closed. The train 
was not crowded, and she had a first-class compartment to 
herself. It was a corridor train, and on the side where men 
and women passed frequently and apparently aimlessly up 
and down she had drawn the blinds so that her privacy should 
not be broken, or her compartment invaded. 

She leaned against the padded back of the seat and thought 
over all events of the day. She felt very tired. In the earlier 
part of that crowded day the motor had swung along the 
wide roads of Buckinghamshire. Now more slowly, and by a 
more deviating route, she was going back. 

It would be late perhaps ere she reached her destination. 
For there were two miles and a half to travel from the nearest 
station to the village she sought. But there would be a little 
inn where one would find lodging. In Mallowdene village 
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itself was a little old inn, with its quaint window and the 
flame of scarlet geraniums peeping through. There would be 
inns like that in the town where the express, becoming a slow 
train again, stopped and deposited passengers. 

W hen she had walked out of Palace Yard she had not been 
quite sure as to what she should do apart from the one insistent 
thought of that little village with its empty house and dim- 
windowed eyes peering down the straggling'strcet. 

I here was her destination. The end of her journey. She 
would find peace there and time to think out the problems 
that vexed her. She would be a little shabby governess again 
if need be. For a little while she had money enough to live 
at the Grey House while she thought over things. One thing 
she had done when she had left Westminster behind her. She 
had gone to a public telephone-office and called up the house 
whose doors, she told herself, she would never again enter. 

She owed them this much, that old man and Ascham, even 
if she owed Hanessey nothing. They would not be caught 
like rats in a trap. 

The old man would go back to his beloved India. Hanessey 
would do as he pleased. He might elect to stay and laugh 
at any accusations, for he had friends in high places ; he 
dined with Cabinet Ministers who would be justly indignant 
if the slightest suspicion were placed on him. Whatever hap¬ 
pened, Hanessey would fall like a cat on his feet. He had the 
German brain of organization, the American shrewdness and 
caution. He would sit back, on a very safe seat of his friends’ 
making, and wait for events. Whichever side won, he would 
be on that side, keeping friendly with both in the meantime 
but compromising himself openly with neither. America, 
for all its pertinacity and dollar grabbing capacities, had 
taught him something ; the art of waiting, even if one ate 
the dirt in waiting. 

After all, the old man was but a blind ally. His hatred of 
England had been an absession that had made him as easy 
tool in Hanessey’s hands. When she thought of the reason 
of his hatred, she felt pitiful towards him. He had been lifted 
out of his life in India, a mere boy, sent.^icross the seas to be 
educated in England. He had learned many things, some of 
which he might have learned in India. But the last lesson 
no school other than the school of life could teach him. That 
teaching had been immortalized in two lines : 

“ For East is East, and West is West, 

And never the 'twain ’ can meet.” 
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Pity welled up in her heart. How he had loved the young fair 
English girl who had leaned out of the window of the Ore)' 
House and had flung down roses to her brother’s friend. Had 
she flung down the rose of her heart as well to the young 
Eurasian ? Who knows ? 

Many a woman, perchance, has walked the path of love 
and then come suddenly to the great and insuperable barrier 
of colour. For deep down in the white is the unshakable 
feeling. He can give friendship, and true friendship, to his 
black brothers, but he believes as he believes in God and the 
mother that bore him, that there is a barrier over which it is 
ordained that he and his shall not pass. 

Perhaps he believes, in a blind way, that his darker brother 
must pass through an evolutionary process, unattainable in 
this world. Of one thing he is very sure, that it is ordained 
that over the abyss between them no denizen of this earth 
may build a bridge. 

Women, frail, frivolous or power-seeking have madly 
attempted to throw a plank across the gulf. They have set 
foot on it, but they have never reached the journey’s end. 
It has crashed beneath them and swept them into the abyss 
or has resiliently flung them back among the scorn and 
shrinking and whispering of their fellows. 

Alys Sinclair, the woman Tenning had loved long ago, 

had seen this with the clear steady eyes of an English girl 

who was neither frail, nor frivolous, nor seeking tawdry and 

cheap notoriety. And the brother who had been Tcnning’s 

college friend, had seen the barrier very clearly too. Kindly 

but firmly he had pointed it out. Perhaps into his heart 

had come, as comes to Englishmen when they see a white 

woman walking with a black man, a sudden mad desire to 

rush forward and drag her away. Most Englishmen, and 

Englishwomen too, have been shaken to the very depths of 

their soul by such a feeling, and a horror that can find no 
words. 


8 £ ik ? ?? deep int0 the hcart of tilings. Perhaps these 
thoughts had been mirrored in the eyes of the brother and 
lenning, the Eurasian, had read them aright. 

Zara understood. There came back to her a scene she 

crowded 60 y WitnCSSed - U had been in a b us and it was 

w US in < i uestion had Stopped at the corner of Park Lane 

able a ta^is en we m8ht ^ ^ foggy ' and whistles unavail¬ 
able taxis were sounding everywhere. As if impatient to 
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delay longer a man and a woman came into the bus just as it 
was starting off. 

The woman was young, quite a young girl of about twenty- 
three. Under her thickly-furred cloak, with the swaying of 
the bus, jewels glimmered, and through the tulle scarf she 
wore about her throat, diamonds flashed their quick fire. 

People looked at her with interest. She was quite pretty, 
rather sweet of expression and very fair of skin. The people 
in the bus were poor people for the most part. One of them 
next to the girl was evidently a tired seamstress or charwoman 
of the middle class. 

Then suddenly the friendliness and admiration of the glances 
changed. They changed first to open and unmistakable 
horror and hostility. The seamstress moved away and huddled 
against the next passenger, a dirty old man who was half 
asleep. She drew her thin skirts away from the jewelled lady 
as if contaminated : she shuddered. A murmur ran through 
the bus. All the other women drew together in the same way. 
The man stared with proud contempt. For the man who 
came into the bus with the young girl in evening dress was 
black. Unmistakably high caste in his own land, but also 

undeniably and unmistakably black. . 

When the bus stopped the young girl and her husband 
with his faultlessly correct evening clothes and his jeweiiea 
orders, got out. He was a rajah, probably, and very P robab, y 
also his wife spoke of those “ vulgar people ” m the bus, an 
shuddered daintily whenever she thought of the shab y 


Cl< But S she did not shudder half as much as the little shabby 

seamstress, or the dirty man who was half asleep. ,. 

“ My Gawd,” the seamstress announced solemnly, poK . * 
out her foot and looking sadly at the remnant of what 
had once been a boot and thinking of the s „ ^ 

embroidered slipper of the woman who had gone— * Y 
Gawd, I’d rather scrub the streets for a livin . 

That was the essence of it, roughly symbolized. mQSt 

The girl with her jewels would probably live fo d 

part in motors from which common people were* ex ^ 

she would stay at hotels where the Rajah or 1 h t ™ sta ff 
gleamed as bright as the obsequious faces of the hot t 
for the moment. She would dine at houses where sweet 
graceful Englishwomen, who had learned the art^of: ke P » 
one’s thoughts and one’s shudders to one self * was tir^Y 
English, presided and said sweet, giaceful thing , 



/ 
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would go away, feeling proud and haughty because of her 
position, because her own eyes were closed by her own action 
as to her real position. 

A dark Maharanee or Princess was a far different matter. 
One gave homage because it was due, not only to the 
Maharanee, but to the Rajah who had been true to his ideals 
and true to the traditions of his own race. 

Zara saw these things, saw also that Alys Sinclair would 
never have walked that frail plank across the unfathomable 
gulf. Perhaps she had loved Tenning. Perhaps also she had 
hoped and believed there was a land beyond the sunset where 
the scales of life were more evenly balanced, and that which 
was hid, made plain. . . . 

Now for the old man, in that old house by the Thames, 
there was left but his country. His flight across the sea had 
been already planned. There was time for him to catch an 
earlier boat across the Channel. 

So the girl he had found at his door that dark rainy night 
a year ago had called up Ascham on the telephone. 

It had been Hanessey, not Ascham, who had answered. 
When she heard his voice, the tone of it, she knew that until 
that moment her flight had not been discovered. 

? In a panic, for she was afraid of Hanessey, she had said 
hurriedly : " I have told Hallam everything. There is time 
to go. I have told Hallam everything.” 

She heard a dull clang in her cars as if he had droppcd'the 
telephone from the table. She could imagine the scene, the 
table in the library, the telephone on it, and Hanessey stand¬ 
ing by it, hate and murder in his heart. 

She shut her eyes and the vision passed away. The train 
rocked on through the night. Steps went past the window. 
A hand fumbled at the door. She had been half asleep but 
at the sound she sat up, wild terror in her heart. 

The door opened, and a man looked in. He was muffled 
in a great coat, and wore a cap. He was a tall man, a young 
man, but his face was rather haggard and worn for its 
youth. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said. ” I thought the carriage 
was empty ”—and then he stared ** Zara ! ” 

“ Tony,” she said. 

He closed the door, looked at her in a dazed manner. 

” It is really you ? And you are travelling alone ? ” 

tt * am travelling alone. And I am running away.” 

” You are running away, from-? ” 
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" From everybody—and everything,” she said ; and at 
that lie came quickly over to her, took both her hands in his, 
and held them tightly. 

She nodded. , . . . ., 

“ I know I shouldn’t speak to you,” she laughed, but the 

tears came in her eyes. ” You said all soits of crue an un 
kind things to me. You said you hoped we might never meet 
again.” Her voice died away, the mocking and the laughter 
died out of it and he saw her eyes, the new wistful tenderness 
of her face. He saw that which he had never seen before, 

the tears in her eyes. , ^ . „ - , he 

He leaned forward, put his arm about her Dear . n 
said in a low voice. His arms enfolded her. The surpri 
meeting her had shaken him from his usual calm. AU ms 
resolutions went suddenly down before the knowledge of her 

loneliness and distress. , t 

She gave a sigh of relief, of happiness. She hid her w 
eves against his rough coat. Her hand went up . touched 
his fad. then suddenly clung to him as if to make sure thaUt 
was truly he. that it was no vision born of the fo 0 a 
onrushing train through the night. softened 

She lilted her face., The blurred light fell on rt sottene 

and hallowed it. The tears ryere still bright in heroes. 

“ I thought that I should never see you again, 
said. 

" And now I am here, Zara. , pac h other. 

“ All. Rather has fate brought us back arms. 

It may be only for a little space. Tony herc^ y ^ 

beside you, I feel that it will be o y j s broa d shoulder : 
all_” She began to sob quietly against Ins 

there was anguish in her voice. “Hush, dear 

" Hush 1 ” he said, and held her ciose. 

heart.” . • hf T t we nt a little slower 

The train swept on in the; ni S h ^ t from Chalfont. 

now for it was climbing up the steep ^ dafk trecs 

The steel lines ran between high cutway 

towered on either side. +hr>m through the slit 

The air grew clearer. It came to thetn flowers 

of window open at the top. The ,, s '' ma 0 f the mist-wet 

and grass rose up to them th ^ he rustling Q f the 

earth, the murmuring of the pines ana 

V There seemed a glory in the night.^ ha^piness^tha e nou gh 
away for the moment all thought of sadness. 
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that they were together. Their carriage was rocking like a 
boat at sea as the train curved and swung wide. They were 
in the boat, by themselves, the world far behind them, the 
sea that had been so stormy and tempestuous calming at last. 
"We are'climbing the hills," said Tony, and his arm held 
V her tightly. " We have left the valley and its mists behind 
us. We arc climbing together to the heights." 

" You were always there," she said, with a smile on her 
lips. 

But he shook his head. " No. I have been content to plod 
along. To take as most men, things just as they come." 

He had been speaking dreamily. His words held only the 
meaning of the moment. 

“ Oh, why do you talk like that ? " she cried, and she 
shuddered then. 

He looked at her in surprise. " Like what, sweetheart ? ” 

But she did not answer. Her head pressed deep against 
his broad shoulder. He patted her head gently. 

“ Are you thinking of the Irish problem ? " and he laughed. 
“ Blood has been spilt to-day they say. It is nothing. Blood 
will always be spilt wherever the fighting spirit of Irish 
\ whiskey sends responsive pugilistic thrills through the veins." 

But she did not laugh. 

“ In a day or two it will be all over," he went on. It was 
a subject he had always been disposed, as most politicians, 
to treat lightly. There have been politicians since the Glad- 
stonian era, but no statesmen. As Tony said, it was a " Drift¬ 
ing Age." " Ireland has always been the bad boy of the family, 
and like most bad boys, getting too much of his own way, 
and a great deal of the jam and cream from the financial 
pantry. Some of the Governments have spanked him. Some 
have tried coaxing and cajoling. All have treated him as if 
he possessed the Peter Panian attribute of never growing up. 
He will never be satisfied until he is in sole control of the 
pantry—and then he will make himself very sick." 

The train whistled suddenly. It cut the night shrilly 
brought back to them the present. 

" Where arc you going to ? " she asked him. She lifted 
^ her face and laughed. " Beyond that I told you I was running 
away you know nothing of where I am going either." 

He smiled. " I have been too engrossed in the fact of our 
being together. But—tell me—what is your destination ? 
We are sitting here as if the journey had no end.” 

She told him then from the beginning, swiftly because the 
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train was swinging past a lighted station whose name made a 
flashing imprint on her memory. It was near here that the 
Martyrs' Field lay dark and silent under the arch of the 

m - h And you will go back to the village. You will live there 
by yourself.” 

She shook her head. “ 1 will soon get someone. 

11 It will be very lonely." 

“ 1 shall welcome that. Tony, there is so much for me to 
think over, so much to trace. I feel that my memory mil 

come back completely then." „ v 

He looked at her half-thoughtfully, half-laughing. You 
have never appeared to me to be a person of lost memories. 

You are quite sure, dear. , t 

She nodded her head. ” I am quite sure I knewwhen I 
went into that old twelfth-century church Tony, with its 

ittookte^along 

STvSTvSTpS but long eiough tor me to know 

and love it. It is empty now. ^ 

“ And you will go back there. perhaps on some 

“ I will go back there. And, , , pa teway stand 

such night as this, you will eome t trough g ^ windows 

under the quaint old , P orc ^„. n ^° U n down a rose to the 

rn. th I ?hr C now W shTmurt°have .oved very dearly; but 

Fa He I drcw d her e cTose. " It shall not “ s ” ^ .. j 

srs* m 
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you will go out of my life with this night after all. There may 
come some one into your life, whose life’ will be clear and 
sweet, over whom there hangs no mystery.” 

His lips touched her hair. 

“ You are the woman I have really loved,” he said. “ I 
* shall not forget you.” He said it slowly, with unusual 
solemnity. " Yea, even if Death separated us, I should not 
forget you.” 

Zara turned to him. 

“ Why did you speak of Death ? ” she whispered. 

” Because only Death should part us,” and he smiled down 
at her now, very tenderly. 

Everything of shadow swept away by the tenderness of 
his smile ; all the pain and the trouble seemed to pass out of 
her life, whirled away like a wind-flung leaf. 

But only for a moment. Then there came on a prescience 
of something stronger and deeper than life, something more 
powerful than this strong young lover with his laughing eyes 
and happy face. 

" Tony ! ” she said, and there was distress in her low voice. 
” Oh, Tony ! ” 

v They sat together, very still. The shadow that had entered 
f into her heart was not in his. No premonition came to him 
as he sat there ; still the train whirled on out into the night, 
rushing now down a steep hill. 

” And you ! ” she said. “ Where are you going ? ” 

“ To Sheffield, part of the way at least to-night, and then 
away in a few days to America.” 

“ To America ! ” Her heart stood still. 

" Yes. There is some business that I must do. But I will 
come back,” and he drew her close to his side. “ I will come 
back. And you will lean out of the window of the old Grey 
House and throw your lover a rose.” 

” Tony.” It was all she could say. For it seemed that 
the shadow crept nearer ; a great winged shadow that almost 
touched her now. It seemed to draw her away from Tony. 
A great longing and a great yearning broke over her. 

“ Don’t go, Tony,” she cried. ” Don’t go. Don't go awav 
a from me.” 

' “ It will be only for a little while, dear.” 

” Tony, don’t go. I want you—I am afraid.” She was 
stirred with a sense of intolerable pain. 

Her voice went to Brooke’s heart. He took her in his arms, 
held her as if against all the world. 
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I must go. It will be only for a little while, and I shall 
make it as short as I can.” 

She sat silent, motionless. It seemed that the shadow was 
about her now, that it separated her from Tony, that nothing 
she might say or do would avert that separation. Like a 
wounded creature in a trap, she lay against him, quivering, j 
helpless, her hands clenched tight. 

What was the shadow that came to her out of the night, 
drawing ever near, invisible, intangible, yet so close now that 
she felt If she but put out her hand she must touch it ? 

For a moment she shrank against Tony ; her head drooped, 
her lips set lest she cry out. But she said no word. 

“ Dearest,” he said, “ if I had only taken you away, that 
day when we quarrelled. If I had acted on an impulse that 
beset me, to take you out of that house. It seemed to me as 
if a shadow always hovered by you there.” 

She did not stir ; but she spoke, very gently, but strangely^ 

“Yes. there was a shadow. I should have known. I 
should have known that he had not lied.” 

He wondered of what she was speaking then, what train 01 
thought was passing through her mind. 

“ He did not lie,” she said again, and now she said it very . 
firmly, as if she saw' something very clearly, and for the lust 
time. She stirred in his arms, sat up. Her eyes very laxge 
and dark, stared at him. ** Tony,” she said. It was but 
for a little while. And I have been very sad sometimes, an 
I have been glad and bad and mad. But it was not I, y. 
who was like that. You will remember that, it 

n0, ‘ Dearest, I know,” he said—but he did not know. IL 
would have put his arms about her, but she made j 
gesture with her hand. Her face was very pale in the blurrea 

light, her eyes almost unearthly. , . 

She looked at him for a long, long moment, a lmgen 8 
as if it might be many years before she should seel 1 ^ 
again The look seemed to wrench his very heart o 


him. 
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Come away with me,” he said hoarsely .and he* turned 
to her with a quivering face. " Come with me to the journey ) 
2nd. Come with me, dear.” 

She said in a low voice, half-whispering . „ ■ 

" I must finish my appointed journey, and then . 

drnost finished.” 

“ There will be loneliness— 
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“ There will be no loneliness,” and now her lace changed. 
Her eyes shone ; they looked past him. They saw him, yet 
looked past him, and a light came over her face, stayed 
there for a swift passing moment. She began to speak in a 
strange faraway voice. It seemed to drift further away from 
h him with each word. 

J “There will be neither loneliness, nor tears, nor.sorrow,” 

she said, 44 for those things shall pass, as life passes-” 

There came a sudden grinding jar, a hideous crash out of 
the night, a sound as of thunder rattling and echoing among 
the hills. The car leapt like a hunted thing, swayed, then 
smashed together. The sound of crashing woodwork and 
splintering glass was the last sound in Tony Brooke’s ears. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

He opened his eyes afterwards from a confused dream. Zig¬ 
zag flashes of lightning played before him, struck him deep 
into the black abyss of earth that seemed turned to a hell 
of excruciating agony. 

When he opened his eyes again the flashes of light had 
resolved themselves into lanterns and men rushing about and 
calling out in hoarse voices. 

Flame burst here and there along the shattered woodwork 
of what had once been a train. It leaped and flared and showed 
a great engine standing up almost on end, and a pile of 
wreckage. 

A smother of wild cries, and agonizing calls for help were 
about him, and as in delirium he heard it. He lay on the 
rough stony earth, pressed down by some heavy weight that 
was eating its way through flesh and bone, rending him with 
agony that swept him one second into blackness, another 
into ^he white blinding blaze of pain. 

The great dark sky rocked and swooped over him. The 
stars danced hilariously across it, dropped as if towards him. 
Huge giant-like faces bent over him, wrenched out of true 
proportion. The great weight on his leg lifted, and in the 
resultant agony, he fainted again. He heard something 
crunch, tha^ might have been bone, before merciful oblivion 
wrapped him round. He swung out into sickening space. 
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He was lying on the wet grass, on a slope beside the line 
when he came back to consciousness. He had no feeling what¬ 
ever, daze hung over lum, a drowsy sense as of peace. 

He’ll do now,” said a voice. “ Just lay him down over 
there, out of the way.” The voice passed on. " Here, run to 
Saunders for more chloroform.” 


It all came slowly back to Brooke. The sky was steadier 
now. The stars set in their accustomed places. He stared 
up at them for a long time. 

He had been in the train. He had got in at Harrow, and 
the train had been late. The sea of groans, wave on wave, 
that reached him, wrenched him away from the thoughts 
he was trying slowly and desperately to piece together. 
There was a hoarse murmuring, breaking ever past him, 
rising and falling, sometimes like the waves on a shore, some¬ 
times like the harsh screaming cry of gulls. 

That was it. He was at sea. At sea in a boat. How it 
rocked as it rode the waves. And in the boat he was not 
alone. One sat beside him, and as she turned her face he 
gave a sharp agonizing cry, and stretched out his arms. 

But he opened them only to the night, to the pitying eyes 
of the stars. The rack of pain brought him back to complete 
memory. Dazedly stifling a groan, tugging at the damp grass, 


he sat up. .. 

He seemed to lie at right angles to a deep dark gully, 
a high cutting. Here and there were flaring masses of hgh , 
fiercely burning, crackling loudly. Flitting black spots like 
crows went hither and thither against the background of t 
blaze. One side of the cutting shone weirdly white in t 
flame. The trees towered dark above it. A bridge* etc! 
itself blackly across. As lie moved again it crumpled hori y 

and blackly before his sight, and the pain seemed far-ofl ana 
m it, not in him. He had neventhought before that mamma 

things such as bridges could suffer pain. 

The blaze was dying down. The sound of water 
his ears, its hissing sound as it met the fiends of fir • 
night was lighter. He saw more clearly now. A wan p 

of a moon peered down at the scene, in horror. muffled 

On the grass beside him, there were many forms muffled 
up in rugs, some of them shrouded in win e. ^ 
stand up it seemed, but only a few groans came .. Did tfiey 
as he, set white lips, steel them silently against outc y, 

others be in more urgent need ? r , , • shoulder 

He turned his head, with a gasp of pain, for his should 
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had been hurt as well. There was a shrouded figure lying on 
the grass beside him, so near that he could almost have put 
out his hand and touched it. But it seemed he had no strength 
to do even that much. 

The figure lay very still. Only the wind rippled the cover¬ 
ing over it, stirred the bundle into semblance of life. 

" Zara ! ” he called, and again, “ Zara." 

But there was no answer. 

He called again, strove to move, dropped back. Then 
horribly he rolled over, lay gasping a moment, then, inch by 
inch, shuddering, he began to make his slow, tortured way 
towards the still figure. 

Though the distance was so short, he stopped again, rolled 
back into temporary oblivion, his hands still tugging at the 
earth, the torn cups of his palms with wet grass snapped and 
clenched within them. 


And the white bundle spoke something then, in a man's 
voice, querulous, high-pitched. 

“ What are they making such a row for ? ” it said petulantly. 
“ It keeps me awake.” 

Down in the cutting, amid the unspeakable horror they 
were finding horrible things. They laid what was left of them 
side by side reverently. Help had come, was being swiftly 
re-enforced, order began to resolve itself out of chaos. 

There was a place here for the living, there for the doubtful 
cases, there for the dying. Those who had not been too 
seriously injured rushed about helping or impeding the 
jbelpers. 


Groans and execrations and blessings and frenzied sobbings 
rose up on the incense of the mists. Against a broken fence 
that hedged the cutting above the line a row of pale' curious 
faces stared down with wide eyes at the horror that had 
broken suddenly across the quiet peace of the countryside. 
Once a woman ran away shrieking aloud into the night, the 
horror of it hounding dose at her heels. 

The flames leaped up for a space furiously. Men ran and 
pushed and tugged crazily among the wrecked fragments 
and charred embers and broken humanity. Some cried out 
with the sound as of some strange creature not of this world’ 

z.-, sr„p l »-• “'>• ■ - 


All the voices died down at last to silence. 
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When dawn came, stealing wan and on tiptoe, across the 
misty grasses, the flames had long been vanquished. Most 
of the wounded had been taken away to distant cottages. 
A few remained while requisite carriages and stretchers should 
return. They groaned wearily. But the Dead lay very 

Sl The Dead lay very still. On the slope above the cutting 
the trees peered down at the shrouded forms a °d whispere 
together. The dawn wind went whispering by, fluttering the 
coarse white sheets that the cottagers had provided 
Over the green, in the grey light, tired men 
whose faces were haggard and weary in the dawnhght 
moving with clcar-thoughtcd rapidity of act on. rhe wl " 
rustled in the grasses. It stirred and fluttered loose the 

shrouding sheet from off one form. 

One of the doctors bent to adjust it. He ' ven f °« J n f “ d 
in the dawn-damp grass, tucked it about the still feet, 

up to adjust its folds about the shoulders. started. 

The face had become uncovered, and the do 
He turned Ins head and said somettj a low vo 1C e to h,s 

. rssr-jsy £- km. *> - 

le ziraTayTuite^tm, r he 1 i n he e acl[thrown a^^“ tt ^ d ba v ^ y h deep y i“ 

closed as of one who slept quite peacef y f t se emed 

the long lashes dark on the warm pal ° ^the quiet spirit of 
as if on the serene loveliness of that fac , No shadow 

something beautiful beyond words hngere . the spell . 
clothed the quiet brow. One of the doctors 
In a low voice he quoted : 

“ The blessed damozel leaned out 
Of the gold bar ot Heaven.’ 

Reverently, very gently, he laid the shroud over the quiet 

face, set the still hands in Pja c «. d on the soft breast 

Zara slept. PeacefuHy. A er ^ad pdl“^dows of the trees 
of Mother Earth, she lay. and } hcr The sun came 

stretched out like tender ngen* j t llung fluttering 

dancing up over the rim • quiet valley. 
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The sunlight lay on the valley. It touched the rool of an 
old grey house, a tall square tower that peered over its shoulder, 
the slope of the cutting. 

In the old church in the Mallowdenc valley the bells began 
to ring, as they rang hundreds of years ago. Perhaps the 
oldest bell of all rang to the listeners the message carved on 
it by a hand long dust of the dust. “ Sancla Margarctta / 
Ora pro nobis ! Ora pro nobis !” 

Through the trees on the slope there swelled the great 
orgau-note of the wind, now low and tremulous, now deep 
and sure, and lingering. It brought with it a message straight 
from the very throne of God Himself : 

11 I' am the Resurrection and the Life . . . lie that believeth 
in Me shall never die.” 

The Dead lay very still. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

The roses were nodding and clambering about the windows. 
The sun blazed down on the wide green lawns before the house 
as if Summer was in the heyday of its youth instead of limp¬ 
ing out on the trail of passing things. 

Summer was in the garden, summer sunshine flooding the 
windows and dancing on the carpet of the pleasant room 
where Mrs. Armytage was sitting. Her needles flashed as 
they caught the light. 

But Autumn was on the hedges, in the great trees that 
grouped themselves at the back of Armytage House. Red 
and gold and bronze, the colours leapt to the light: on the 
red walls of the house the Virginia creeper was in the chrysalid 
process of autumnal tints. 

Airdrie Ramerton came in from the garden, a tennis racket 
under her arm, a white sports cap perched on her fair ruffled 
hair. She carried the morning paper, and some letters, as 
yet unopened. Her cheeks were flushed with the rose of 
youth and the added glory of the morning. 

She bent over and kissed Mrs. Armytage. Between the two 
had grown up an affection and an attachment that would 
have amazed Lady Camingham. But then Lady Alicia had 
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not mcl Mrs. Armytage, whom everyone had a habit of falling 
in love with at first sight, it appeared. - 

“ Heaps of letters,” announced Airdrie. “ Heaps for me, 
and—perhaps—one for you.” 

She held up a letter. Her eyes laughed. The flush in her ^ 
cheeks deepened. 

“ Guess ! ” she said. 

Mrs. Ai'mytage lifted her grey head, and smiled. She laid 

her knitting down on her lap. 

” It is from my boy,” she said. ” It is not the day for his 
letter, but no one else uses such atrocious envelopes.” 

” Right," said Airdrie, then blushed and laughed. I 
don’t mean about the envelopes, but the sender thereof.” 

“ He must be coming down to-day,” said Mrs. Armytage. 
Her hands fluttered as she opened the envelope, drew out the 
letter. Contrary to the usual short note this was a letter 

crammed with news apparently. 

“ Now I wonder,” said Mrs. Armytage aloud. The letter 

rustled in her hands. She took off her 'spectacles wiped 

them hurriedly, put them on again. Her hands trembled. 

“ What do you wonder, dear ? ” asked Airdrie. She was 
still standing, looking at Mrs. Armytage. her own letters^ 
yet unopened. She seemed waiting, tense as if something 
in Mrs. Armytage’s expression or words had conveyed api 

triage looked up, smiled. “You’ll think me an 
old fogey.” she said, “ and a foolish old woman. But 
never sent me such a long letter before. I ave Occas i on 
him about it, often told him there would be only one occas 
on which I should receive more than one sheet of note-p I 
from him. And now there are several. Let me see if I am 
riSS It is a very fat letter. I fear me it bulges with the 

intimation of something about to happen, o r h as‘ ha PP e ^ 

“ What was to happen ? said Airdrie slowly, 
not usually “ interested in Mrs. Armytage’s mail from her 
son although they generally spoke of him a great dca , 
was natural in that household where there was such perfect 
love and understanding between mother and son. 

" The one thing I have always wanted, Mrs. Aimytag 

answered, “ and yet always dreaded.” 

Airdrie sat down. Her hands fumbled among he 

letters a little aimlessly. ^ was a 

“The knowledge,” said Mrs. Armytage, and there was 

mist in her eyes, “ that some other woman was about to sha 
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my son’s life. A life that has hitherto only allowed me into 
its holy of holies. It is a great heart for a woman to have and 
to hold.” 

Airdrie sat very still. After a little she said slowly, 
her words halting : ” And—you think that has happened 
) now.” 



Mrs. Armytage had been looking out of the window beside 
her, instead of answering. She turned with a start, took up 
the letter again. 

“ Three sheets, four,” she counted them out with her 
delicate hands, shook her head and tried to laugh. “I fear 
me they presage trouble. Now I must see whom she is, what 
is her name. Very surely these three extra sheets are crammed 
with eulogies of her grace and sweetness.” 

She smoothed out the first page, bent over it, began to read 
quickly and silently her son’s letter. 

On the floor between her and the young girl the sunlight 
danced in wavering patterns. The shadow of the lattice 
window was there, the delicate outline of the rose leaves, and 
a nodding rose. Airdrie stared at it as if she saw it for the first 
time. The sun was very bright that afternoon. It seemed 
to blind her eyes. 

So she got up from the window-seat, hesitated a moment 
with a glance at Mrs. Armytage’s absorbed face, and then 
went quietly out of the room. 

She made her way along the wide hall, hung her racket up, 
and then went on up to her room. She stood in its peaceful 
haven and looked about her. Her holiday was over. She 
was leaving for town in the morning. There came a dull ache 
at her heart. It had been very sweet and peaceful here. 

She stood by the window looking out over the sunlit reaches 
of the old garden, the garden where Mrs. Armytage’s roses 
clambered everywhere and made the little world about them 
sweet with their fragrance. 

Airdrie stood there a long time, her unopened letters still 
in her hand. The newspaper had dropped to her feet and she 
left it there. » 


Mail hour, when one raced down to the old white-painted 
box at the gate, had become one of the outstanding features 
ot the calm flowing of sweet and uneventful days at Armytage 
tiousc. It came to mean much more to her than ever it had 
meant in town, this receiving of letters 

S h * h i ad be ! n four w e<*s> in this pleasant country town, 
the P leasant old house where each day moved past on smooth 
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old-fashioned wheels. Across the fever of her social life it 
was as cool and enchanting as an oasis in the burning desert. 
She had looked back with new eyes at her life in town, its 
harried days, its brilliant feverish evenings and its scramble 
in the van of things. 

A letter from her mother had come by that mail, one 
knew it by the great splodge of sealing-wax and the impressive 
coat-of-arms pressed deep into the splodge, as well as by the 
sloping unmistakable writing of Lady Alicia One or two 
were from her sisters, another from her girl-friend, but for 
once there was none from Sir Frederick Hanessey. 

She had been glad of that. When she had opened the 
letter-box and had glanced over her mail she told herself 
that here was one day which she would have, undisturbed y 
any thoughts of her life to come, her last day at Trangwood. 

This one day she would have. So she had come up the path¬ 
way with the sun shining on her and her cheeks flushed. 

And she had brought also a letter from Robin Armytage, 
a letter over which Mrs. Armytage s delicate, beautuul_ old 
hands had fluttered nervously. Mrs Armytage had said it 
could contain only one thing. Airdrie stared out of tte 
window. She wondered why she had not noticed before 
pale and thin was the sunlight pouring over theMaw ■ 

“ Autumn is here," said Airdrie. She said it badly a 
a sigh " It has been here a long time, only somehen 
not noticcd it. 1 wonder why. to-day I am so consc.ous of 
it. as if the knowledge has come to me a\l at once. rQses 

The trees fluttered by her window. The scent 
came up to her. She watched them nodding in the pa 

Sh ^They arc passing," said Airdrie wistfully. “ The beauty 

and the heartof tlmm are passing Many Uungs n fe ££ 
like that." and she shivered as if the wind that came ui 

the garden had a touch of chill m it. the 

She went out of the house quietly, and down 

sra 

sounds of the house. Airdrie and she sat 

“ I will read my letters here. sald A”? ®’ ? fost. But 
oil the seat, and broke open the ng sp g> ^ ^ think- 

before she read it, curiously enough, she found hersen 


f 
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ing again of Mrs. Armvtage and Mrs. Armytagc's letter, and 
last, of Robin Armytage, who had written it. 

Armytagc had written a letter to his mother that was to 
disturb the quiet current of her placid life. She lived for 
her son. All her life was bound up in him. 

^ Airdrie knew that every day of Ins absence Mrs. Armytage 
went into her son’s room, or den, as she called it, looked 
around it to see that all was well, and went out again. 

But Airdrie knew that the visit meant much more than the 
mere inspection of a careful housewife. There was the great 
chair in which Armytage always sat when at home, his smoking 
cabinet beside it. A pipe and a hideous but loved old knife on 
top just as he had left it ere he strode down the wide gravelled 
path on the first step of his road to town. There were in¬ 
numerable traces about the room of a man’s big, careless and 
lovable personality. 

Airdrie liked going into that room too, with its worn, faded 
carpet, that Armytage would not have removed, and the big 
wolf-rug where his dog always sat at his feet. 

Between Robin and that dog was an understanding almost 
human. Airdrie had seen nothing quite like it. The dogs 
<i * she had been most familiar with were the snapping, snarling 
little Pomeranians, hateful creatures she had always thought 
them, and persuaded herself that because she did not like 
lap-dogs, she did not like dogs at all. 

She had seen other fanciful kinds of dogs as well as 
Pomeranians, of course, but they were always held on leash 
by silly or stupid women in the Park. Curiously enough when 
she $aw a dog of a certain kind one knew instinctively what 
the face of its owner would be like, and vice versa. Women 
who carried pug dogs about them had generally a “ puggy ” 
kind of intellect, Airdrie had decided. 

Airdrie had always felt the clean healthy disgust of a 
normal-minded young English girl for the owners and their 
pampered pets. 

But Jargc was a dog of another world entirely. Yon could 
no more put him at one end of a leash and expect him to stay 
there than you could turn Vesuvius into a recreation ground 
'l with smooth lawns, and expect it to remain thus. 

Jarge was simply Jarge. He came darting down the garden 
now, loosed from solitary confinement that he had brought on 
himself by an undiluted diet of live chickens. A great <*aunt 
dog of uncertain breed. In fact, everything about Jarge 
including his ancestry, was uncertain, except his affection ' 
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He was the sort of dog that adopted people whether they 
would or no. Once Jarge adopted you, short of murder 
you had no hand in terminating the bond. 

Jarge had adopted Airdrie from the day she had entered 
Armytage House. He had taught her many things since then. 
How to love dogs, for example, and how to forget all earlier 
teachings about reserve, and the value of repressing emotions. 
He had his faults, but he had also intuition. So he sat down 
very quietly by the seat, looking up at her, and blinking his 
eyes occasionallv. 

Airdrie talked to him now as if he were a human being. 

She laid her hand on his ugly, faithful head, and told him 


some news. 

“ Your master is going to bring a new mistress home,” she 
said, and Jarge stared up at her with round faithful eyes. 
“ He won't want you then, Jarge. He won’t want anyone 
else at all. I think you’d better come home with me.” 

And then she laughed, albeit a little shakily. She thought 
of Jarge in the Park, at the end of an elaborate leash. Perhaps 
with a great coat on and leggings for the winter. She laughed 
until the tears came. 

Jarge did not bark as usual when Airdrie laughed. He 
usually scampered around and ended up by breaking some¬ 
thing the gardener especially prized. He sat quite still, lifted 
his paws and rested them on her lap now. 

She rullled his ears. ” There will be no place for you, old 
boy,” she said. ” There’ll be a new carpet, and rug, if I m 
not mistaken, and my lady will want that especial sunny 
room for her own sitting-room. And it will be done in the 
latest of decorations, and there will be chairs with looso covers 
with hideous parrot-things all over them. No, Jarge, your 


day is over.” . . ,• 

And perhaps because she felt so sorry for him she cried on 

his yellow head and put her face down very close to ms. ana 

large sympathized with himself in such measure that 

lifted his head and rent the very heavens with a lugubrious 


h °^Hush ! ” said Airdrie, and she put her arms about his 
neck and hugged him tight, and pulled his cars untd 
restored him into good humour again. The sight of a stray 
but elusive chicken in the garden did the rest. Jarge vamsl 


on a visit of inspection. ... / _i. r 

Airdrie sat there, looking after him, smiling tremulously. 

“ Jarge’s day is over,” she said. " I wonder if he w 
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give him to me. I’d find room for him somewhere. It would 

be nice to have him when—when-” But she did not finish 

the sentence. She would not look into the future. It was 
enough that, when she went out of the house where she had 
found so much that was worth having, she must take up the 
threads she had dropped, and weave them into the pattern 
of her life. 

This was but an interlude, a thread of gleaming and elusive 
gold that had found its way unsuspectedly into the 
pattern. 

She remembered then that she had not read her mother’s 
letter, or indeed, any of the mail. She took it out of the 
envelope with a sigh. 

In the cosy room Mrs. Armytage laid down her letter. 

“ Robin may be here any minute, Airdrie,” she said, 
evidently perturbed over something. 

No one answered, and Mrs. Armytage turned. She had not 
heard Airdrie go out. Mrs. Armytage’s hands fluttered. 
“ She had a mail herself this morning. I forgot that,” she 
said, and she rose quickly. “ Poor child ! 1 must go to her 

at once.” 

But though she sought Airdrie she could not find her. 
She was not in her room upstairs, and she was not in the 
garden. 

Mrs. Armytage walked along the path, between the roses, 
calling softly : 

” Airdrie ! Airdrie, my dear.” 

But no one answered. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

On the grass was a discarded envelope with remnants of 
sealing-wax adhering to it. On the seat were some un opened 
letters. 

** So she knows. The poor soul knows,” said Mrs. Arm ytage, 
and her lips trembled. She made her way slowly back to the 
house. There was no use in looking any further. Long walks 
extended on either side of the Armytage place. There was a 
good deal of ground attached to it, and the woods were very 
thick. Mrs. Armytage was too frail to stumble through them 
anyway. 
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A gamekeeper came through one of the side-paths leading 
from the wood to the house. Mrs. Armytage called him in 
her gentle voice and asked him if he had seen Miss Ramcrton. 
The gamekeeper did not know if it were Miss Ramerton. He 
had been too far off. But he had seen a young lady with a 
white golfing jacket and cap going through the trees, away 
from the paths. She had a yellow dog with her, he 
added. 

He scratched liis head ; now he came to think of it, the dog 
was jarge. 

So Jarge was with her ! Mrs. Armytage was glad of that. 
With a dog no man nor woman is without companionship, or 
feeling of understanding. 

She walked very slowly to the house, leaning on her 
stick 

Her son’s letter had not brought her the news she had 
expected, after all. Those four sheets had been full of lony 
Brooke and a railway accident, and of someone else, but not 
of the someone who was to step into her son’s life. 

At least Mrs. Armytage thought so. 

It had been of her little friend, Airdrie Ramcrton, and ol 
things of her world, and concerning her. It was only natural 
that he should write as he did. He had a very sympathetic 
heart. And she remembered him saying once that he did 
not think that her marriage would turn out very happily 10 
her. He had said that Hanessey was old. 'I hat Age shou d 
not mate with Youth. Had Mrs. Armytage been a worldly 
person he would have said more. But Mrs. Armytage lia 
lived all her life somehow in a white little world of her ow 
making. There were things of which she had never heard. 
If sheliad, she would not have understood them. 

In his letter Armytage had added, in postscript form . 

“I am coming down by the first train I can get. 
letter will reach you, if the mail delivery is as slow as usual, 

’“she hcard'thc gate'click even then, his firm footsteps ° n 
pathway. She waited by the hall door, and the tall, stro g 
figure of her son came striding along the carnage ive. 

beat and kissed her. , 

" Little mother," he said, with his usual greeting and t 

air of affection ; with his arm about her shoulders bendl g 
a little, for she was much shorter than he, they went mdoors. 

He looked around the room with an air of expe 

tion. 
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" Where is—Miss Ramerton ? ” His head turned as if he 
expected to hear her light step on the stair. 

“ She has gone to the woods, dear.” 

“To the woods”—he looked at her. “She has gone 

alone ? ” \ 

“ The dog is with her.” , x . , 

He gave a sigh of relief at that. ” Sit down, mater. No . 

I won’t have tea just yet. I'd rather wait. 

He was different to-day, this son of hers. He began striding 
restlessly up and down the room, blinding into everything. 
He walked with his hands in his pockets. 

“ Did you drive from the station. Boy ? ” 

” No, dear. I wanted to walk.” 

” It is a long walk,” reproachfully. 

“ Yes, I know.” He was still striding up and down. ” But 
I wanted time to myself—to think. I here were several 
people I knew in the train. They insisted on coming into 
my carriage.” 

She looked at him in perplexed silence. 

" Of course they were full of it. The accident, you know, 
and the Sarajevo business ; and rumours of the resignation 
of the Government.” 

” Will they resign ? ” 

“ Not if they can help it. But there's trouble brewing. 
I’m afraid we’re in for it now. There’s been the cry of ' Wolf 
for years, and wc haven’t heeded. We’re unprepared—but, 
by God, we ll pull through. They want war. Well, we’ll 
show them what war means.” He was a son of England, 
then, of old John Bull, dogged, dauntless, his jaw set, his 
eyes flashing. 

It was her son as she had never seen him. But there was 
his rugged father in every line of him, in every inch of his 
well-knit body. 

She went to him, white-lipped. ” War!" she whispered. 
” It is war then.” 

” It is war, mother,” and his voice thrilled. And she 
knew then, with a strange feeling, half-shrinking, half-pride, 
that in the hour of his country’s need, her son—to use the 
words of his dead father—would ” not be content to sit and 
blether in the House of Commons.” 

He knew his limitations. He knew also that if there were 
war the occupation of more than half the members of the 
House would be gone. The country would not allow men 
time to drone on about things that no longer mattered. In 
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war only one thing mattered, the honourable winning 
of it. 

She swung away from the dread topic. She would not 
think of it until it was here, in reality. For a little while at 
least she would not dwell on it. And so she came back to that 
other terrible incident in his letter, the railway accident. 

“ How did it happen ? " 

No one seems to know until the enquiry. A split pin 
perhaps, or the brake may have failed, as they swept down 
the hill. There arc a thousand and one suggestions as to 
how it happened.” 

He swung back to the topic of the hour. " They, the 
Germans, have been organizing for years. They have been 
burrowing under us while we slept. This will be war like 
nothing this world has ever seen. The whole of Europe will 
be ablaze before it is finished.” 

His hands clenched. " But we will show them. The 
Union Jack of Old England will never be trodden in the dust. 
This Irish trouble, they have counted on that too, but they 
don't know- Ireland. We don't know Ireland ourselves too 
well. But w r e know it better than they do.” 

She was shaking as she sat in her chair. She looked ahead 
as mothers will. She saw into the future, but her old eyes 
stung with the weight of tears. 

” Don't, mother,” he came to her, slipped his arm around 
her shoulders. He read her thoughts. “ Do you remember 
a poem you and my father taught me ? ” 

He recited two lines, in a low’ voice, deep with intensity : 

" For the honour of Old England, 

And the glory of Her Arms.” 

She was crying softly now’. 

" Do you remember, mother ? ” 

” I remember,” and then and there she laid the mother’s 
heart of her on the altar of Old England. 

They sat there a little while in silence and he patted her 
hands tenderly. He began to talk about the accident. 
“ Brooke was badly hurt. A smashed leg, and a broken collar¬ 
bone. But he will pull through. ...” 

“ And—was Sir Frederick Hanessey killed ? ” 

“ Hanessey ? No. He wasn’t in the train to my know¬ 
ledge. He will have gone from England, I should say. It 
would not be too comfortable for him, I should think, in the 
near future. Why do you ask ? 
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She moved suddenly. " I thought he must have been. I 
thought you were rushing down to break bad news to her. 
You asked me not to let her sec the paper before you came. 

I thought it must be Hanessey who was killed.” She laid 
her hand on his arm. " Is it any of her people,Boy ? ” 

“ No. 1 ' He seemed to find a difficulty about going on. 
He rose, began walking up and down the room restlessly, 
came back to her. Standing behind her, he said in a low voice, 

“ Mother, I am going to tell you something in confi¬ 
dence.” 

She waited. ” Once Brooke cared for Airdrie. I—I think 
—she cared for him also. His accident will be a big shock. 

I thought I would drive her back by the car if she wished to 
go to him.” 

He had been speaking steadily. He had made but the one 
slip. He had told his mother something about another in 
confidence. He unwittingly told her something about him¬ 
self: 

She looked up at him, then away quickly. His hand rested 
on her shoulder, and he felt her tremble suddenly. He bent 
his head to hear. She spoke so low. 

" Do you think,” she said, ” that she cared for him like that, 
that she will go to him at once-? ” 

” I believe so.” 

” I have never heard her speak of him. Not in that way. 
I remember she spoke of him as if he were no more and no 
less than any of her friends to her. She told me he was in 
love with a very beautiful woman.” 

” Zara Tenning ? Yes. She was killed in the accident.” 
He walked over to the window, looked out fit the lawns 
unseeingly. ” She was very lovely, and strange, and wistful. 
Yes. Tony loved her I think. I have seen him since his 
accident. And I think he must have loved her very 
dearly.” 

His mother’s voice came to him out of the quiet of the 
room. 

“ Yet you would take Airdrie to see him. Why ? Dear, 
you men do such blundering things. Is it because you believe 
she loves him ? That it will all come right ? ” 

” Yes.” 

He looked at the nodding roses. He saw the delicate pink 
of their petals turning yellow with the growing chill of the 
days. He thought perhaps of a rose he had lifted from the 
floor of that house by the Thames ; that old house where a 
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lovely, unhappy woman had spent a portion of her brief, 
brilliant life. 

Mrs. Armytage was thinking. She was seeing many things 
as she sat there. She saw now that her son had loved Airdrie 
Ramerton from the first moment of their meeting. That 
with all the force of his big, loyal heart he had fought 
against it. 

And she saw, too, one other thing that, with a woman’s 
intuition she ought to have seen before ! Airdrie Ramerton 
standing, listening to a foolish old woman making foolish 
guesses as to what was in her son’s letter. She had wondered 
then at the look that came into the girl’s eyes, how suddenly 
she seemed to droop. 

It had no meaning for Mrs. Armytage then. It seemed to 
have a great deal now. 

The light was fading. Soon it would be gone. By the 
window her son stood forgetful even of his mother’s presence, 
until he felt her light touch on his shoulder. 

“ Boy,” she said wistfully. ” It is growing late. Airdrie 
is out in the woods alone.” 

” I know,” he said, and she knew then of what he had been 
thinking. “ But the dog is with her. She would be best 
alone. For her mother’s letter, depend on it, would have 
told her that Hanessey had flown the country. It would 
tell her also about Tony, I had forgotten that. One must 
suffer alone.” 

And now he walked a little way, and said as to himself: 

" Yes. One must suffer alone.” 

But his mother was insistent. She stood there, in the light 
of the window, her face turned away from him. Her voice 
was troubled. ” The dog may have left her. He is not so 
reliable of late. He might rush away after game. And she 
might take the wrong path. It is growing cold, anyway, 
and she has only a golf-jacket on. It begins to be chill at 

this hour.” , . 

That roused him. He went suddenly. And as she heard 

him go crunching along the gravelled path, Mrs. Armytage 
stood and listened. Then she climbed slowly up the stairs 
and went into Robin’s shabby deh, and shut the door. 

He found Airdrie after a long search. And in her thin white 
jacket she was sitting on a mound of dead leaves. The mound 
was damp but she did not know. She sat there quite still. 
She had been sitting there for a long while like that, her hand 
on the dog’s head. 
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They were both so still, the old dog and she, that they 
might have been a picture painted on a canvas, with the tall 
slender-boled trees around them, and the autumnal mists 
creeping along the leaf-strewn ground. 

Then the dog barked suddenly, and Airdrie turned her 
head. She saw Armytagc coming to her through the woods. 
The last of the sunlight dappled his head. lie was hatlcss, 
his face white. 

“ I have been looking for you,” lie said, ” for over an 
hour.” The dog leaped to meet him, but for the first time 
in his life he did not notice Jarge. 

He only saw her, the little love of his heart sitting there 
on the damp leaves, shivering in her thin jacket, her canvas 
shoes soaked with the mist and dankness. So cold and 
pinched-looking was she, her eyes so wistful, that all he 
meant to say fled away from him. He just gathered her up 
in his strong arms as if she were a little child, lost and cold. 
And then suddenly she knew what she had wanted most in 
the world, to be loved just like that. 

For a moment no word was spoken. And then abruptly 
as if only just then he remembered, his arms loosened about 
her. His face went white And then she lifted her face. 
In her eyes he saw the glory of the sun. 

She clung to him, half sobbing, half laughing. She put 
up her hands, drew down his head to her level : they looked 
into each other’s eyes. There was no need for words. Indeed, 
for a very long moment speech under the circumstances would 
have been impossible. Then she kissed him. Lady Alicia 
would have been quite shocked. A kiss in Lady Alicia's 
estimation, was a delicate, butterfly thing on your chock or 

forehead. This was quite a different variety to the butterfly 
kind. f , 

Jarge went home by himself. He went with celerity through 
the wood, paused for a retrospective moment by the chicken 
run, then sneaked in quietly as if not sure of his reception. 
He was a dog that no one seemed to want apparently. Nobody 
loved him. He sneaked up the stairs thus soliloquizing. It 
was a dark day in his life. 

He scratched on the door of the den, and Mrs. Armytage 
opened it. When she saw Jarge by himself she looked at him 
in perplexity : Jarge had the appearance of one whose com¬ 
pany had been no longer found desirable. He was the kind 
0 ! iac * no desire to play gooseberry. 

* 1 m afr aid you’ll have to be content with me now, Jarge," 
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said Mrs. Armytage. She laughed and cried at the same / 
time. " We will have to get used to being in the back¬ 
ground.’’ 

Jarge looked at her. He was not quite sure, after the 
solitary-confinement episode of the morning, that he quite 
approved of Mrs. Armytage. He lay down on the rug and ^ 
grunted kis mingled disgust and contentment. n 


CHAPTER XXIX 


“England declares war!" The newsboys were darting in 
and out the traffic of the city, crying the news shrilly. 

“ England declares war on Germany ! " 

A great answering roar came up from the black close- 
packed mass of humanity that gathered and seethed about 
the Houses of Westminster, the sound of hundreds of voices 
repeating the words, the thunderous echoing of cheers. Th e 
sea of faces turned towards the tall, square tower, with its a 
grim intensity of outline, its topmost spires touched with r 

the gold of the departing sun. 

>“ England declares war ! England declares war ! 

The traffic of the great grey city rolled on, rushing and 
roaring like muffled thunder. The air was full of its scurrying 
clamour, the homeward rush of a day 'that was poignant 
with great happenings. By the Houses of Westminster the 
sea of humanity swayed and seethed and bubbled, wave o 


A man with a shabby black bag came, walking slow y and 

unnoticed over Westminster Bridge. He f sto ^ 
moment looking down on the darkening water, flowing past 
under the bridge, swirling and muttering by the arches^ 

The river flowed on. muttering and murmuring to him 
it went, and the man with the shabby black bag leaned agains 
the parapet and peered down, intent as if listening. 

The sun was setting. The whole of the bridge was enfolded 
in a“nTatmosphere. Some of the last of the sanshtne 

touched the man with the shabby black bag. nP , vs hovs 

Behind him on the bridge the traffic roared on, the newsboy^ 

shrilled their message, followed by a deep answering 
like thunder. The human sea surged back and tortn. 
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But the man on the bridge did not heed. He was looking 
down at the flowing water, surging and swirling among the 
arches, then passing on in its destined course. 

“ Life is like that,” said the man on the bridge. “ Life is 
like that.” 

In the tall grey tower Big Ben boomed slowly, clanging out 
the passing hour. Slowly, one by one with a deeper meaning 
it tolled the knell of the short, swift-dying day. 

Two men passed over the bridge to be caught up in the 
waves of the sea that surged by the gates of Westminster. 
They talked loudly, excitedly, as men were doing everywhere 
at that hour. 

“ Then there’s Hallam, of course,” said one. " You can 
count him in.” 

“ Hallam ? He’s done ! We've got nobody, nobody, I 
tell you. We haven’t got a statesman among the lot, I tell 
you.” 

There was a despair, as well as contempt, in the voice that 
reached the man on the Bridge. He turned and looked after 
their indistinctly outlined figures until they disappeared into 
the black sea that beat at the gates, and surged across the 
road, blocking now the traffic. 

Then he stared at the crowd as if he saw it for the first 
time. He heard the last note of Big Ben boom across the city, 
heard a cheer as the motor of some Member of Parliament 
rolled into Palace Yard. 

He turned then and walked slowly towards the dark bulk 
of the Houses looming up from the Thames. On the fringe 
of that crowd he paused, unnoticed, a man ageing, bent with 
the burden of more than years, a shabby black bag in his 
hands. Then a policeman saw him, swung about and 
cried :* 

“ Make way. Make way there.” 

The loud voice of authority and its insistent message, 
enforced by the broad shoulders of men in blue, forced a path 
The crowd fell back. 

They saw only a man. with a black bag, walking in the 
wake of a bulky policeman, a man with bent shoulders. . 

V Ahen sud denly someone recognized him. There was a 
murmur, the quick flash of a name from lip to lip, and then 
the crowd caught it up. 

“ Hallam ! Hallam ! Hallam / ” 

They were cheering themselves hoarse as he turned in at 
tne gate of Palace Yard. 
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The sound surged in at the doors before him. He heard 
its mu filed roar echoing in the flagged hall as he went up the 
steps. Something new in him welled up at the sound, a strange 
choking in the throat, a fierce joy in liis own existence. 

Under the grey, the ashes of life were smouldering, smoulder¬ 
ing fiercely. They blazed into flame. 

He stood for a moment on the steps, looked back at the 
great crowd, and beyond the crowd, England, waiting, 
watching- 

The great lump came into his throat again, threatening to 
choke him. He swallowed hard. 

Then the thunder of cheering rose again. Men waved their 
hats, cried out his name hoarsely as they saw him standing 
there. 

He was back again in this hour enthroned in the hearts 
of his people. He was Hallam, the Great liallam. I hey 
called to him, remembering the glory of past days. They called 
on him remembering the needs of Old England. I hough 
all else failed them, they said to him, he would not fail 




them. 

He would not fail them. He stood there, and for a moment 
there came back to his worn face the eagerness and the exalta¬ 
tion of youth, lie saw the great crowd, and saw far behind 
them something else—the road of life with its ideals, the me 
of youth and hope blazing high in the breast of the man who 

had trod that road. ...... „ , rc _ 

lie would not fail them. Because of their belief the curse 
of failure would be lifted from his life. With his head higl 
he turned swiftly, passed indoors, and the cheers thundered 

111 Inside the House there was a curious stillness and solemnity. 
Men were grouped together as usual but they were tal i g 

fact raised eyebrows. 

n h °e d l e w t g "h y e took no heed. He heard endy the 
cry of the crowd without, saw only the tense wait mg facec 

These men who whispered in comers what were “ 

did they matter ? England, and England only, mattered. , 

England believed in him. hrokc 

A .voice called out peremptorily, and the little groups b 

up abruptly. _ , I 

■' Hats off. Way for the Speaker. 

The words of command that herald the opening 
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sitting of the House of Commons ran across the Lobby, 
resounding across the House as a signal that the Speaker 
was emerging from the outer corridor. 

At the main door of the Chamber, under the clock, came 
the procession in stately picturesqueness, touched to-day with 
solemnity. 

First came the Usher, in his low-cut waistcoat, short jacket, 
knee-breeches and silk stockings, then the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
carrying the gleaming mace on his shoulder, followed by the 
doorkeepers dressed like the Usher. 

The Speaker came in, more slowly than usual, his long 
black cloak held up by a train-bearer. The chaplain, in 
cassock and bands, followed, his head bent. 

Slowly and solemnly the procession walked up the lloor. 
The Speaker made his low obeisances to the empty chair. 
Purely secular and a form nowadays, the custom dates back 
to the time when the High Altar’ stood there in the days 
when the ancient House of Commons was originally a 
chapel. 

At the tabic in a low, deep voice, the chaplain was reciting 
the prayers. Members stood up, listening in silence, turning 
at the end of the service, with heads bent. 

The voice of the chaplain rose in the Prayer before the 
Opening of Parliament, in the beautiful supplication which 
has been recited in the House ever since the Restoration of 
Charles II. 


. . . and giant that we, having Thy fear always bejore our 
eyes, and laying aside all private interests, prejudices, and 
partial affections, the tcsult oj all our counsels may be to the Glory 
of Ihy Blessed Xante, the maintenance oj lute religion and 
justice, the safety, honour and happiness oj the King, the public 
health, peace, and tranquillity of the realm, and the uniting and 
knitting together of tin: hearts of all persons and states within 

the same, in true Christian love and charity, one toward 
another." 


The chaplain’s voice died away slowly. 

There were men in that House to whom before to-day this 
supplication had been but a form. There were men there 

V wh ° m lt would be nothin g more than a form at any time. 
. But there were men also who were deeply stirred. 

For the unbelievable had happened. ' The roaring of the 

conflagration of war was in the ears that could be closed no 
longer. 

A great nation had trampled the Flag of Freedom in the 
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dust, had broken every code of honour ; had drunken of the 
'vine of madness, and had run amok, and a smaller nation 
was wrestling for life in that blood-stained grasp. 

Into his seat Hallam came late. The House and the Galleries 
were crowded, for the Premier had just made a speech. Men 
were rushing away again. Some of them were already passing 
through the swinging doors when Hallam swung to his 
feet. 

At the first sound of his voice men turned. At the first 
sight of him, standing there, his lion-like head flung back, 
they paused. Then they flocked quickly and silently back 
to their places. For the voice of Hallam rang out, over the 
listening benches, the crowded galleries. 

Hallam was back among them, the old Hallam over whom 
men had once cheered themselves hoarse. They cheered 
now, again and again, as he went on. 

For Plallam was speaking of England as he had spoken in 
years that had seemed for ever past. His voice rang out, 
thrilled with emotion, deep-toned with sincerity. 

The old fire of youth showed in the very poise of him. Age 
and listlessness and indifference had fallen away from 
him. 

He stood out from that crowded assembly and spoke 
passionately of the call that had come to England from across 
the sea, the call to honour. 

" And England and Honour are one,” he cried. " England 
is the great shrine to which the pilgrims of all other worlds 
flock, to which lesser nations look for guidance. For England 
stands for courage, as she stands for justice. She stands, 
throughout the ages, for the Highest of All That Is. She is 
the one sure Rock that rises serene and immovable, while 
around her surge the stormy seas of intrigue and desire for 
world-domination. England has not asked for power. Because 
she is the Chosen Nation, the pure of heart, the rock on "men 
Hope and Faith and Truth and Justice arc built, she shall 
not fail. England has not desired war. She would that its 
grim shadow'might never descend on any nation. But England 
shall not shirk her duty. When the hour comes. she has said 
she would take her part. And she shall take it.” 

He had spoken for over an hour. Men leaned forward, 
listening intently as he went on. The old power of oratory 
had come back with renewed vigour. Picture after picture 
he flung before them. They saw Belgium under the heel 
of the tyrant and the oppressor. They saw the blood-stained. 
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grasping hands of Germany stretched out towards the hallowed 
shrine of England. They saw the Freedom of the world 
threatened, and holiest traditions in the dust. 

“ But the shrine of England is still white and unstained,” 
cried Hallam's voice. “ The Old England that stirred men's 
blood, set their pulses beating, their hearts athrill, that old 
England is still with us. Men say that the old lion is dying, 
effete, decadent; that other nations stand, greater, more 
powerful, ready to step in her place. 'No nation is so great, 
no nation so powerful, and no nation has such ( lean hands 
as England.” 

His voice had dropped for a moment. “ The unworthy 
ideals of other nations have crept into our national life, the 
greed for gold, the lust for power, the disdain of the old simple 
things, and the old simple faiths. The things that have 
made England great were the simple hearts that are long 
since dust; the simple but clean aspirations built up the 
I -world’s greatest nation, the simple Faith of our forefathers, 
that flung aside all earthly idols and all tawdry trappings 
> and incense to strange gods, and political intriguings.” 

,\ A low murmur came from the Nationalist benches, half of 
^ anger, half of amaze. But Hallam swung on. 

‘ v ’ “The things that made England great shall sustain her 
in this terrible crisis in the history of nations. Yea, of this 
war, though its titanic struggle, and the jealousy of’ neutral 
nations, may pile up wreckage on her path. Britain shall strive 
on for the old ideals and sacred tenets. Britain shall live 
to make of the wreckage of war the altar-stone of her 
future. . . . 


“ In thls war nation will be set against nation. We have 
not only to fight our enemies, but the misunderstanding and 
greed and jealousy of neutral nations. There will, no doubt 
be in this titanic struggle, the pharisee-nations who will 
stand afar off and pray.’ But even if we stand alone, we at 
least shall not stand in the morass of dishonour and treachery 
The word we have given we shall keep.” 

He had paused then. His eyes flashed around the House 
(- sa 'T tlie tense ^ces, and yet saw beyond them. 

V “ The old lion has sent out her call across the seas and the 
answer has come from the uttermost ends of the earth. Her 
cubs have answered with no uncertain voice. Australia 

Canada . South Africa . . . India-From all her colonies 

has come the one answer. They stand or fall with us ” He 
leaned towards the crowded benches 
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I he spirit of the great past is not dead. You will find in 
the days to come, that though the great men have gone 
from us. that the spirit that swayed them will stand by us 
and sustain us It is a spirit that lias ever guarded the white 
shrine of Old England. Wherever the dag of Britain waves, 
the spirit of those dead and gone men are there, also. Our 
silent watchers, our silent guardians. The spirit of those 
Dead calls with all the force of old traditions to the men of 
England, to the brave hearts of Scotland, to the North and 
the South of Ireland. It calls to the Colonies wherein the 
blood of these three is merged and it shall not call in vain. 
On the white shrine of the High Altar of Britain, there shall 
be unfurled again that Hag which has never known the stain 
of dishonour, the Union Jack of Old England, and the flag 
on which shall be intertwined in peace and unity, the Rose, 
the Thistle—and the Shamrock too ! ” 

They cheered him, again and again, until Hallam, still 
standing, white and spent, made a motion with his hand. 
The cheering died. Men leaned forward. 

" Let us light,” he said, in a low voice, in the following 
silence, ” here in the House, as on the battlefield, the battles 
to come, with one thought, and one only in our hearts. 

He quoted two lines then, and he said them as men speak 
when words are difficult, because of mighty feeling : 

" For the honour of Great Britain, 

And the Glory of her Arms." 


It was long after the plaudits had died down, and 
House was dark, that he came home, and let himself in' < l u,e ^ 
with a latch-key. In the hall the night-lamp burned low a 
wanly as it mingled with the grey light that crept throu D 

the transom. _ 

It was near the dawn. The grey light had been on 

water, flowing on under the bridge, swirling among 
arches, he remembered, ot the old. old Thames 

That was like Life, he said. The River of Life flo\ ^ 
all its cross-currents scarce rippling the surface, -i* 
that shone on it, and the shadow, too, had its hour a 

appointed time. But the river flowed on. . the 

Life was like that, alternate sun and shadow, thong ^ 
memory of the shadow oft walked with one even * -j 
sun shone. Perhaps it was as one grew older and mor 
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tired that the shadow of loneliness pressed closer to the heart, 
closer, heavier- 

And at that, maybe because he was so tired, lie bent his 
head low, until it rested on his outstretched arms. 

Night was passing—slipping slowly from him- 

)l 4 ' And—To-morrow? Who can foretell the Morrow ? Who 
• can read that wliich is as yet Unwritten ? 


THE END 
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